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Vot. XXVI. 


PEEL'S POLICY TOWARDS IRELAND. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


Sir— Your acceptance of my recent of- 
fering has encouraged me to lay asecond 
before you. Believe me thankful for 
the favour you have granted, and 
willing to do all the proprieties of 
apologizing while J trespass on you 
again. I abstain from giving ex- 
pression to my feelings only because 
1 feel, as many a writer and speaker 
has said before, that you can imagine 
better by far than I can describe 
them. 

If the views I recently offered of 
the policy of our present rulers re- 
presented it as something new, it was 
only because I did not clearly express 
my meaning. I had -no idea of 
ascribing to Sir R. Peel the merit or 
blame of originating a new system, or 
so altering an old that the fashion in 
which he has disguised it should give 
it an air of novelty. Far from me 
be such an intention. It would be 
a mischievous error to impute to the 
right honourable baronet a spirit of 
enterprise so daring, an error that 
would do him injustice, and would 
lead those to whom his policy is 
adverse, fatally astray. The states- 
manship which has attained power 
will be more fairly appreciated, and 
the interests it sets in deadly peril will 
be better defended, when it is under- 
stood that no new principle of 
policy has been adopted for the ad- 
ministration of Irish affairs. Men 
will know better what they ought 
to judge and to do, when they are 
brought to remember, that they have 
abundant precedents in history to 
guide them. 

The policy of Sir Robert Peel 
then, be it remembered, is the same 
which has been tried through all those 
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troubled centuries in which Ireland 
is said to have been misgoverned—a 
policy rigidly carried out from the 
time of the invasion by Henry II. 
to the accession of Henry VIII., 
which seems to have been aban- 
doned during the reign of James L., 
and part of the reign of Charles L., 
which appears to have been rein- 
stated in its ascendancy with the 
coming of the House of Hanover, 
and to which Sir Robert Peel ad- 
heres with no less fidelity than did 
his great predecessor Sir Robert 
Walpole. The policy is that Ireland 
is to be governed through the instru- 
mentality of undertakers. This was 
the craft of Walpole—this is the 
craft of Peel: the difference between 
their respective plans is merely the 
difference of instruments. Walpole 
employed Protestantism. Peel Ro- 
manism. Walpole employed the 
Protestant gentry. Peel takes as 
his agents the Roman _ Catholic 
bishops. ‘ Voila tout,” as the French 
say; Sir Robert Peel adheres to the 
policy which can plead prescription, 
if nothing else, in its favour, and 
clinging fast to undertakership as 
the great principle to be main- 
tained, contents himself with making 
such changes in the personnel of the 
agencies to be employed, as_ shall 
render it effectual. In other words, 
Walpole would provide for “his 
difficulty,” Ireland, by maintaining 
the ascendancy of Protestantism ; 
Peel by establishing that of Ro- 
manism. 

I may seem to have rushed too pre- 
cipitately to this conclusion ; but the 
steps which conduct to it are suffi- 
ciently manifest. A government by 
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undertakership implies a relation of 
mutual interdependency between the 
two parties in the compact. There 
must be on both sides concession as 
well as claim. Undertakers, if they 
do aminister’s work, will require a 
recompense ; and the man in office, 
who needs their instrumentality to 
effect his own ends, must, in turn, lend 
himself as an instrument to accomplish 
the ends they insist on. He must be 
slow to discern the signs of the times, 
and to divine the spirit of Romanism, 
who will not very speedily be con- 
vinced that it would have been safer 
for Walpole to contend against the 
Protestant aristocracy of Ireland, than 
for Peel effectually to conciliate the 
hierocracy of Hibernian Rome, and 
who does not, therefore, soon make 
up his mind to the natural inference, 
that the undertaking bishops of this 
day, as the undertaking aristocracy of 
the days gone by, must be rewarded 
for their services, by the exaltation and 
ascendancy of their order. 

It is well that the Protestants of 
Ireland make preparation in due time 
for a result, which, unless it be pre- 
vented by some forces not hitherto 
called into action, they should regard 
as inevitably certain. There are, no 
doubt, many liberal gentlemen who 
have hailed some of the recent move- 
ments of government, as advances in 
a right direction, and who, in their 
amiable longings after a state of uni- 
versal equality, forget that there are 
men of tempers and principles more 
aspiring than their own, and that there 
are systems, which, by the necessity of 
their constitution, challenge ascend- 
ancy. To these unsuspecting theo- 
rists there appears no evil in the con- 
dition of the country, which may not 
be remedied by placing the church of 
Rome on a level with that of England. 
Let the functionaries of both, they 
say, have stipends paid them by the 
state, or let them be, in both churches, 
alike dependant on the voluntary offer- 
ings of the people—the result will be, 
general satisfaction and peace. Ro- 
man Catholics, they say, are naturally 
offended that a Protestant church, ex- 
clusively, should have endowments, 
and if either the exclusiveness or the 
endowment cease to exist, so also will 
their natural irritation subside and be 
forgotten. 

I have long ceased to pay much re- 
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spect to party promises—having found 
them as lavishly hazarded to serve par- 
liamentary purposes, as they are when 
electioneering interests are to be pro- 
moted. A candidate, during his can- 
vass for votes, is not more promising 
than a legislator when he has a party 
measure to carry ; nor does the legis- 
lator think his honor more concerned 
in the issue of his promise, than the 
professing candidate. Both assure 
those whom they would persuade, that 
the policy they recommend is preg- 
nant with good results for the consti- 
tuency or the country, and neither 
feels in the least disheartened from 
promising again when the policy he 
has lauded proves abortive, and his 
past professions have been falsified. 
As to the promises on which it is pro- 
posed to rest the measures which are 
now to be hazarded, they are some- 
what in the nature of an insolvent’s 
securities. So many of them have been 
followed by protests, that we should 
expect similar comments upon all, as 
they successively become due. In the 
mean time we must look elsewhere for 
the results reasonably to be antici- 
pated from the ministerial policy. 
Why should it be imagined that the 
Roman Catholic church in Ireland 
will be satisfied with equality, if as- 
cendancy is attainable? Is it because 
that church is moderate in its preten- 
sions? If it be, it has certainly con- 
trived to gain for itself a reputation 
far worse than it merits. For my own 
part Iam disposed to take its charac- 
ter on its own showing, and to regard 
it as a church which aims at, and when 
it has power, will insist upon, ascend- 
ancy. Iwill not make this a question, 
or enter upon the discussion of it. 
The testimony of history, and the 
avowed doctrines of the church of 
Rome, must outweigh the hollow pro- 
fessions and bankrupt promises of the 
most eloquent of our projectors. The 
oath of qualification which Roman 
Catholics are satisfied to take, if it 
have proved no security against en- 
deavours to plunder the Established 
Church, or to establish Romanism, 
should, at least, render the promis- 
sory system of or on behalf of Ro- 
manists, incapable of working fur- 
ther harm. If it be now said that 
the Church of Rome disavows the de- 
sire or purpose of ascendancy, it is 
only necessary to remember her past 
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disclaimers, and, according to the 
manner in which they were observed, 
to value her present professions. But 
I must do the church of Rome jus- 
tice—she puts forth no disclaimers ; if 
unaceredited advocates make promi- 
ses in her name, and rash or scared 
politicians accept them, she has given 
no authority to make them, has con- 
tracted no obligation to see that they 
are kept—they cannot embarrass her 
in her career of enterprise and ambi- 
tion. 

But I may be told there are more 
than the members or ministers of the 
church of Rome to be considered— 
they may desire to exalt their church 
—but will the Protestants of this great 
empire—will the government and the 
legislature second their efforts or even 
connive at them? ‘ No,” cry our li- 
beral statesmen, * as soon as Roman- 
ism transgresses the bounds of mode- 
ration, and, having obtained equality, 
aims at ascendancy, that instant she 
shall be withstood, resisted, and de- 
feated.” 

Yes, vapouring of this kind is cheap, 
and they who are least thoughtful as to 
the means by which it may be realised, 
will be the most liberal of it. Ask of 
them what it is they rely on to coun- 
teract the dangers they invite, and 
they will refer you to the chapter of 
accidents, generally, but will be care- 
ful not to name paragraph or page. 
I remember well the high bearing of 
our grand duke, when in the debate 
on his emancipation scheme, he scout- 
ed the idea that discontent and disor- 
der could survive the great concession, 
and announced, amid the cheers of the 
dignified assembly he addressed, that 
should the chimera of timid fancies 
become real, and Irish Roman Catho- 
lies continue to manifest discontent 
when they ought to be satisfied, he, 
their great liberator, would come 
down to the high court of parliament, 
and ask fearlessly and confidently 
for increased powers to reduce them 
to obedience. I remember well the 
boast, and the pledge, and the shout- 
ing—and I saw the time come when 
the great man’s promise was to be ful- 
filled—and when that day came— 


“ Where was he ?” 


Where was the great duke then? I 
could tell—if I am not more unac- 
quainted than I believe myself to be, 
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with the diagnostics of the human 
countenance—I could tell, not merely 
his bodily location on the wrong side 
benches in the House of Lords—but 
the “ubi,” (as we had it in our old 
logic), the ubi where his thoughts 
were on the rack. Yes,—I remem- 
ber the gallant bearing of the illus- 
trious duke when he proclaimed his 
resolution to employ force if conces- 
sion proved ineffectual—and I remem- 
ber the mortification and the frank- 
ness with which, at a subsequent pe- 
riod, when the power to use force was 
taken from him, he confessed that, 
when he and his associates thought 
that their emancipation scheme could 
settle the perplexing question which 
it was designed to adjust, they 
“thought foolishly.” Yes, sir, I re- 
member, the duke subduing his majo- 
rity in the House of Lords to the hard 
necessity of bending to the storm. I 
remember Peel, rising almost to the 
stature of a great man as he mar- 
shalled and made the most of his 
scanty, but very noble and continually 
augmenting, minority in the House of 
Commons. I remember both the 
leaders in an adversity the most glo- 
rious that could be given man to en- 
dure, if it were won by adherence to 
principle—an adversity not altogether 
shorn of its beams when suffered, as 
a penitential exercise, for the error of 
having swerved from principle—an 
adversity, it is humiliating to add, 
which appears to have been endured 
in vain, or worse than in vain—which 
appears to have abased the courage 
of those on whose spirits it was laid, 
and not to have enlightened their un- 
derstandings. 

But, I can imagine the taunt by 
which some reader is impatient to 
interrupt me—if the Duke and Sir 
Robert Peel were removed to the 
opposition benches, who are charge- 
able with having placed them there? 
if they have refused the instruction 
offered by ten years of adversity—are 
they the only refractory sufferers ? 
Are not the Conservative party who 
forsook their leaders, chargeable with 
the evil consequences of that most 
unwise desertion? If they repeat the 
error of 1830, will they not again 
burden themselves with a responsibility 
for all the evil that may ensue? I 
have thought of questions like these— 
have reviewed them by the lights 
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afforded in disasters past, and in the 
threatenings of evil to come—have 
reviewed them disinterestedly, as I 
never had any part in the movements 
which overthrew the Wellington ad- 
ministration, and consequently have 
no part in the sentence to be pro- 
nounced on them—lI have thought of 
them patiently and long, and have 
come deliberately to the conclusion, 
that, whatever may be thought of 
Conservatives whom anger led astray, 
the blame of the revolution for which 
the formation of a Whig ministry 
prepared the way, is not to be shifted 
from the shoulders of the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. In 
surrendering a great principle to a 
fancied expediency, they made them- 
selves answerable for all the conse- 
quences that followed. Adherence to 
principle exempts from accountability 
for the issues of any enterprize which 
has principle for its end—departure 
from principle, for the purpose of 
achieving some commensurate advan- 
tage, involves a necessity of gaining 
the proposed end, or incurring blame 
for the failure. The Wellington cabi- 
net voluntarily incurred this responsi- 
bility. They were placed between two 
contending parties—one consisting of 
Roman Catholics, who insisted on ob- 
taining political privileges—the other, 
a party very strongly determined to 
withhold these privileges—and this a 
party strong in arguments against 
concession, upon which, for nearly 
twenty years, Sir Robert Peel had 
rested for himself, and had taught 
them to rest, a determined opposition. 
When this leader of the resistance to 
emancipation resolved to become its 
advocate, and thus to renounce a prin- 
ciple which he still believed to be good, 
and which he renounced, only because 
it was inconvenient to maintain it, he 
was bound to think of the party as 
well as the principle to which he had 
so long been attached—and to satisfy 
himself, either that he could induce 
this party to acquiesce in his change 
of purpose, or that if, in their obsti- 
nacy, or integrity, they were imprac- 
ticable, the country should take no 
detriment from their perverseness, 

In thus commenting on the irreme- 
diable past, I am not indulging ina 
spirit of useless recrimination, but on 
the contrary, am reluctantly reverting 
tomatter which I would more willingly 


leave unnoticed, for the purpose of 
gleaning from it the information which 
may be necessary to guide honest men 
through the difficulties of the times 
we live in. It has been my fortune to 
know of highly respectable individuals 
who took, (what I myself never took,) 
part in the measures by which the 
Wellington cabinet was broken up in 
1830, and who now regret, and have 
openly declared they regret, their share 
in proceedings, of which the result 
was what they account calamitous. It 
is my fortune to know that these gen- 
tlemen, and many who agree with 
them in opinion, are rendered inactive, 
help'essly, hopelessly inactive, in this 
day of evil and danger, by a remem-~- 
brance of the evils attendant on the 
activities in which they engaged in the 
years 1829 and 1830. It has been my 
fortune to hear them say, “‘ we opposed 
Peel and Wellington in 1830, and 
since then we have never ceased to 
regret that we made so false a move.” 
And it is because I feel it advisable to 
notice impressions and persuasions of 
this description, that 1 revert, not 
wantonly or idly, to the conduct of 
Sir R. Peel, in his achievement of 
* Catholic emancipation.” I look to 
it, not with a view to the praise or 
dispraise of the right hon. baronet, 
but simply to obtain the assistance it 
may afford, in directing how far it is 
safe for Irish Protestants to confide in 
him. 

It is to be borne in mind that the 
measure of 1829 was carried, as the 
petitions against it clearly proved, in 
direct opposition to the will of the 
British people, and in spite of the 
well-known and strongly-expressed re- 
luctance of the crown. It was not, 
then, in compliance with the wishes of 
the sovereign, or in obedience to the 
voice of the people, but in defiance of 
both, that Sir Robert Peel abandoned 
the principle and the party of his 
adoption, and availed himself of an 
opportunity placed within his power, 
as the champion of Protestant ascen- 
dancy, to destroy the cause confided 
to his keeping. I am not saying that 
this was wrong. I am neither denying 
nor asserting that the enterprising 
emancipator “might not plead the ex- 
cuse of a subduing necessity. Per- 
haps he conceded through “fear of 
civil war—perhaps he had changed his 
Opinion on the principle of the “ Ca- 
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tholic question.” Such conjectures 
cannot be admitted into an argument 
on this subject, inasmuch as the right 
hon. baronet pleaded no such necessity 
as his excuse, no such change of view 
as his justification. The facts of the 
case are these: he assisted to coerce 
his sovereign, to destroy his party, 
and to affront the British people, by 
carrying the measure of which, during 
his whole political life, he had been 
the declared opponent-—of the opposi- 
tion to which he had become the re- 
cognised leader—in favor of which he 
had never been known to express a 
single sentence, until the moment 
when, to the dismay or the indigna- 
tion of millions of his countrymen 
and his party, he announced his re- 
solve to carry it. In 1827, Mr. Peel 
refused to hold office under the crown, 
because, as he alleged, a supporter of 
the Roman Catholic claims had been 
elevated to the office of first lord of 
the treasury. In 1829, the same Mr. 
Peel consents to hold office for the 
express purpose of carrying the mea- 
sure to which his opposition had 
seemed, up to the very last moment, so 
uncompromising and decided. This 
is enough to show what Sir Robert 
Peel is capable of doing ; the results 
of his daring are matter of so much 
notoriety, as to dispense with the neces- 
sity of detailed enumeration. 

But it is necessary to examine 
briefly the question whether the be- 
haviour of the party who had acted 
with Sir Robert Peel, represented as 
the occasion, at least, of all the evils 
which followed, does not acquit Sir 
Robert Peel of having caused them, 
and does not warn the Protestant 
Conservatives of this day against the 
crime of repeating the disastrous folly 
of their predecessors. As I said be- 
fore, I say again, that the madness of 
his party in no degree lightens the 
blame of Sir Robert Peel. The poli- 
tician who makes expediency, estranged 
from principle, the rule of his states- 
manship, must submit to be judged by 
the standard of success. ‘The man 
who, in his adherence to principle, 
encounters disaster, will be honoured 
in adversity and failure. He has done 
what was right—he has supported 
or advised no measure which was not 
in itself just and good. If evil have 
followed, he is not responsible for it. 
But he who counsels and carries a 
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measure, evil in itself, in a hope that 
it may work some indirect advantage, 
must bear the blame of his voluntary 
departure from rectitude, wherever 
the compensation he expected does 
not attend to make excuse for him. 
He accordingly is bound to see that 
circumstances are favourable to his 
enterprise, inasmuch as by renouncing 
consistency and principle, he makes a 
happy result of his measures neces- 
sary to his vindication. Sir Robert 
Peel, who, in carrying a measure 
which for nineteen years he had re- 
sisted as evil, was willing to coerce 
the king, to affront and defy the peo- 
ple, to perplex the loyal, and encou- 
rage the disaffected, with the fear and 
with the hope of more eventful change 
to come, and who dared all this in his 
determination to carry a measure 
which proved as pernicious in its 
effects as he knew it to be objectiona- 
ble in principles, is not to be excused 
on the pretence that his adroitness 
was rendered ineffectual by the obsti- 
nacy of a party whom for nineteen 
years he had laboured to confirm in 
their prejudices or their convictions. 
Did he know that they would prove im- 
practicable—that they would be deaf to 
the voice of the new principle of reason? 
If he did, he was voluntarily and de- 
liberately the author of all that has 
followed. Was he ignorant of the 
party with which he had so long 
acted? Then he wants the discretion 
indispensably requisite in a leader. 
It is no excuse to his aggrieved coun- 
try, to say that, when he abandoned 
principle to do it a service, his good 
intentions were counteracted by the 
blundering honesty of a body of men 
who would not change when he 
changed, and support him in a policy 
which he had himself denounced as 
pregnant with ruin to the constitu- 
tion. 

But, although the minister may not 
be acquitted on account of the mis- 
conduct of those from whom he sepa- 
rated, are they to be acquitted of 
being accessory to the crime under 
which the country has suffered? This 
is a question which does not admit of 
a compendious answer, but thus far is 
certain—it is a question to be decided 
without reference to the consequences 
by which their separation from the 
ministers of the day was attended. If 
they thought it in their consciences 
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right to adhere to the principle of 
their lives past, and, in their with- 
drawal of support from Sir Robert 
Peel, were influenced by no culpable 
motive, they stand acquitted of all 
evil. The disaster which a man can 
avoid or avert only by doing wrong, 
he is not bound to shun. Neither for 
self nor for country is a man required 
to do evil. I am not entering into 
the question whether he may not be 
excused—nay, honoured, under pecu- 
liar circumstances, for doing what, ab- 
stractedly, he would feel to be wrong. 
Iam only affirming that a man is not 
to be condemned because his country 
has suffered a calamity which he could 
have averted by doing an evil act, and 
that, accordingly, the Conservatives 
who refused to go over to the adverse 
party with the Duke and Sir Robert 
Peel, are not necessarily chargeable 
with the consequences which followed 
the disruption of the Conservative 
arty. 

I should here observe that it is 
merely for the sake of argument and 
of brevity that I assume those conse- 
quences to be evil; and that, when I 
speak of imputing blame to the author 
of them, I am not thinking of a moral 
censure thus inflicted upon his cha- 
racter, but considering simply how his 
claims to be relied on as the leader ot 
a great party or the minister of a 
great country may be affected by the 
judgment passed on his political con- 
duct. He is evidently a man who has 
proved himself unusually enterprising 
—who has shown that he will not 
hold himself restrained by obligations 
which have much influence on other 
men,—upon whose professions less re- 
liance can be placed than on those of 
honourable men who have manifested 
a more earnest desire to maintain a 
reputation for consistency—to whom, 
accordingly, it would be unwise to 
entrust the interests of a party or a 
people with the same confiding secu- 
rity as might be felt in one who had 
never disappointed friends and fol- 
lowers as he had. 

And thus I bring myobservations on 
the affairs of 1829 and 1830, tothe point 
where they become applicable to the 
state of things in 1845. What should 
the Protestants of Ireland do? How 
should they understand the warning 
s; 0ken in the events of the period 
which began in Emancipation, and 


ended in Reform? Was the error of 
the Protestants of that day to be 
found in their withdrawal of support 
from the Duke of Wellington, or in 
their giving opposition to his succes- 
sors? Were they wrong in putting 
their leaders out of office, or in taking 
them for leaders again? If I can rely 
on my own deliberate judgment, which 
I am, I confess, much disposed to do, 
I would affirm and maintain, that the 
Protestants of Ireland will ever be in 
error, while they entrust the patron- 
age of their cause, in blind security, 
to any party or individual—will be in 
error so long as they are satisfied to 
remain inactive and unready, and are 
not careful and resolved to acquire all 
the strength that union gives, and to 
husband it for emergencies in which 
it will assuredly be needed. Between 
Sir Robert Peel and them it seems 
very evident there can be no illusion 
to excuse either party for being de- 
ceived. The minister no longer in- 
sists on maintaining Protestant prin- 
ciples. Protestants are no longer 
dazzled by the reputation of Orange 
Peel. Each party must, therefore, ne- 
gociate with the circumspection suited 
to this altered condition of affairs. 
Each party must collect all its strength, 
and arouse all its vigilance, if it 
would negociate with advantage. Ire- 
land, it seems, is to be governed, as 
in the ancient time, by undertakers— 
and the undertakers, judging from 
present appearances, are to be selected 
not for their principles, but for their 
strength. The Protestants of Ireland 
are, almost to a man, steadfast to 
maintain British connection. They 
have about forty-three representatives 
of the conservative party, in the House 
of Commons. The Roman Catholics, 
speaking generally, are bent on effect- 
ing a repeal of the legislative union— 
their bishops, it has been proclaimed 
on high authority, are all, at heart, 
repealers ; but the representatives 
elected by the Roman Catholics, or 
the party which they control, are a 
majority of the Irish members. The 
RomanCatholic Bishops are Sir Robert 
Peel’s undertakers, or are courted to 
become so. 

Perhaps it will be said that it is for 
the purpose of carrying out his own 
political views, embodied in the recent 
and in the expected measures, the 
minister wooes the episcopal repealers. 
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This would only prove that the minis- 
ter himself is changed. But we can- 
not permit such a “ perhaps” to hold 
high place in an argument. I can re- 
member well how firmly Sir Robert 
Peel adhered to what was stigmatised 
as an illiberal policy, while the elo- 
quence of Grattan, and Plunkett, and 
Canning, and Brougham, and their 
fiery hosts, thundered upon it, and 
while, though it shot forth no answer- 
ing flashes of vivid oratory, it was 
strong in parliamentary majorities, as 
well as in popular favour. I can re- 
member then how undauntedly Peel 
withstood the eloquence and argu- 
ments of all the liberality and all the 
talents, and gave his services to the 
strongest. 1 can remember when the 
Orange body in Ireland were, as it 
was thought, troublesomely vehement, 
but also very manifestly strong ; and 
I am reminded by a document now 
lying before me, how very unequivo- 
cally Peel proved himself their cham- 
pion in parliament—how spiritedly he 
rebuked their aspersors, and how he 
censured, and not without scorn and 
ridicule, the unreasonableness of men 
who could require or expect that the 
July demonstrations should be discon- 
tinued. Then the Orangemen had 
their cause sustained in parliament by 
a strong body of advocates, and among 
the foremost of their champions, they 
appear to have been at liberty to 
rank “ Orange Peel,” as they styled 
him, the orator from whose speeches 
they cited their most acceptable 
defence for persevering in the only 
part of their system or their pro- 
ceedings, to which wise and well-in- 
formed men have ever taken exception. 
I can remember, too, when the Duke 
of Wellington, addressing his friend, 
Dr. Curtis, the Roman Catholic Pri- 
mate, solicited a respite from the 
fierce agitation of the day, holding 
out an insinuated promise of some un- 
defined good, if he could be indulged 
with a pause, in which he might be 
enabled to reflect, and shape out the 
good measure on which he seemed 
bent; and I cannot forget,—when 
his request was denied, and agitation 
blazed the higher for it, how the iron 
duke yielded to the storm what he had 
refused to the gentler voice of reason 
and persuasion, and surrendered to 
the roused and threatening force of 
the Roman Catholics, more than in 
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their most sanguine moments they had 
ever dared to hope for. When I call to 
mind that the minister who re-enacted 
a partial and severe law against 
Orangemen, when they were sub- 
missive, and seemed weak, was the 
same who defended them when they 
were strong and turbulent—that the 
duke who conceded to Roman Catho- 
lic excess, what he refused to eloquence 
and a fair semblance of justice, was 
the same who had asked, as a boon, a 
truce or pause from agitation, and was 
denied—when I remember that the 
cabinet ministers who accept for na- 
tional education in Ireland, a scheme 
traced out by a Roman Catholic, 
an eléve of the Jesuits of Stoney- 
hurst—a scheme, accordingly, Papal 
in its principle respecting Scripture,— 
consists of the same parties, who, 
when Protestants were strong, gave 
Ireland the benefit of an educational 
system, devised in the spirit of the Bri- 
tish constitution, and bearing as its cha- 
racteristic, honour to the word of God, 
I cannot bring myself to believe that 
the real mind, if there be such a thing, 
of Sir Robert Peel, is more discernible 
in the policy in which he is now rear- 
ing up the Church of Rome, than it 
was in his votes and speeches before 
1829, in defence of Protestantism. 
Let Protestants take comfort and take 
heart. If Walpole found out that 
every man had his price, the Pro- 
testants of Ireland may have the satis- 
faction to feel assured, that ministers, 
as well as inferior men, are purchase- 
able. Let them only make themselves 
strong, and they may obtain for the 
cause they have at heart terms no less 
favourable than are now made with 
their prevailing adversaries, or at 
least far more favourable than are ac- 
corded to themselves. 

But is there a hope that the Irish 
Protestants can become strong enough 
to maintain their righteous cause? 
Before attempting to answer this ques- 
tion, it will be necessary to enter 
a little into detail, and to consider 
the circumstances and the probable 
views of Sir Robert Peel in his libe- 
rality to the Roman Catholic bishops, 
as well as the circumstances and 
views of the great Protestant party. 

The name of Walpole, when I re- 
cently transcribed it, reminded me of 
a distinction, apparent at least, and 
very remarkable between his scheme 
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of undertakership for Ireland and 
that of Sir Robert Peel. - Walpole 
dictated the outlines of the policy 
which he desired to see executed, and 
engaged undertakers to execute his 
plans. The modern statesman acce pts, 
apparently, the plans and specifica- 
tions furnished to him, and becomes, 
as it were, an undertaker of the works 
which are commanded and directed by 
the Roman Catholic bishops. They 
seem to be the architects—Sir Robert 
Peel the builder under them; and 
thus far it would appear that the rela- 
tions which subsisted between minister 
and men in Sir Robert Walpole’s days, 
are, in our times, inverted. 

But we must not be over-hasty in 
our conclusions. While Peel seems 
to be the agent of the Roman Catho- 
lic bishops, he may be only enabling 
them to work some great end of his, 
and engaging them to labour for it. 
I remember being once struck with 
Mr. Sheil’s frankness in disclosing the 
nature of Roman Catholic organiza- 
tion, and the source of its power in 
Ireland. The emancipation act, he 
said, gave his party the representation 
of the counties—reform gave them 
the boroughs, and the municipal act 
the corporations: the power thus at- 
tained, he added, had in it the elements 
of more. Further, he said that in 
every parish there was a priest, whom 


the conduct of the Protestants or of 
England had converted (a work of 


supererogation, surely,) into a _poli- 
tician or an agitator (I forget the pre- 
cise word), and at the head of these 
militant ecclesiastics, and, through 
them, at the head of the people, were, 
as the rhetorician gave to be under- 
stood, the bishops of his church. Now, 
the further object which the Roman 
Catholic people would seek to attain 
by the power conferred on them was, 
is, and it is said, will be, repeal of the 
legislative union; and in this object, 
judging of his purpose by his profes- 
sions, it is Sir Robert Peel’s desire 
and resolution to thwart and defeat 
them. With this view, it may be said, 
he would engage their bishops as his 
undertakers—would win them, through 
their personal interests, or their reli- 
gious principles, to support the inte- 
rests of British connection, and would 
enable them to give effect to their 
improved sentiments and wishes, by 
placing at their disposal a larger 





amount of patronage, considering its 
direction, than any body of men in 
Ireland ever dispensed before. Five 
hundred burses at Maynooth to be 
distributed, at the discretion of the 
Roman Catholics bishops, among the 
peasants of their persuasion in Ireland 
—more than two, probably than three, 
thousand, ecclesiastical appointments 
to be made by them, and to be en- 
dowed by the state—the indirect in- 
fluence, spiritual and temporal, to be 


exercised (through the medium of 


these nominees, and of many others 
whom the bishops and clergy name to 
various subordinate stations) on all 
sorts and conditions of men in town 
and country—on farmers, traders, 
merchants, professional persons, land- 
lords, tenants, &c. &c., gives to those 
who wield such patronage a command 
over action, if not opinion, such 
as cannot easily be exaggerated. 
Who knows not the influence and 
authority of an Indian director, 
who has occasionally a cadetship 
in his gift?—and who that reflects 
will not soon teach himself to un- 
derstand that a nomination to May- 
nooth, in the judgment of an Irish 
peasant, immeasurably transcends, in 
desirableness and value, the Indian ap- 
pointment, as estimated by parties who 
have succeeded in obtaining it. The 
power bestowed on the Roman Ca- 
tholie bishops is such as the state has 
conferred on no similar body in Ire- 
land Bishops in the Established 
Church have no such patronage. They 
must receive or reject such candidates 
for orders as present themselves, after 
having provided for their education at 
their own proper cost and charges. 
It is thus also with the Presbyters 
in the Church of Scotland, and the 
branch of it which has its location in 
Ireland. There are some free places, 
scholarships, and sizarships, in the 
University of Dublin; but they are 
won by competition, not bestowed by 
favour—they are gifts and encourage- 
ments to a people, not means of influ- 
ence provided for some favoured indi- 
viduals. By the Maynooth Endow- 
ment Act, followed up by the sequel, 
now so confidently, indeed, one may 
say, authoritatively announced, rather 
than predicted, the Roman Catholic 
bishops will have acquired power over 
and in their church, such as removes 
them from all dependence upon their 
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people. They can effectually exclude 
all classes or individuals with the ex- 
ception of those on whom their favour 
falls, from receiving orders in their 
church. They can, if they please, 
choose the lowest of the people, and 
filling their great seminary, may fill 
their priestly offices, with peasants, and 
the sons of peasants, to the complete 
exclusion of all who belong to the 
middle or the superior orders. This 
enormous power, and all the political 
influence attaching to it, Sir Robert 
Peel will have given them. Has he 
given it that they may promote an 
object which may be thought his, that 
of strengthening British connection— 
or that the power he gives may be ex- 
ercised to gain the end which these 
favoured bishops are said to have at 
heart—has he given it to advance or 
to defeat the progress of repeal ? 

Few, I imagine, would hesitate to 
answer, that Sir Robert Peel strength- 
ens the hands of Roman Catholic 
bishops, in a hope that they will thus 
become efficient agents in drawing the 
bonds of union closer between Great 
Britain and Ireland. To whatever 
extent he succeeds in this hope, 
if there be sincerity and earnest- 
ness in the repeal party, it will 
become estranged from the party of 
the undertakers ; and the country will 
witness, or will feel the effect of, a 
trial of strength between the Roman 
Catholic bishops and the Loyal Re- 
peal Association. It will be curious 
to see the results when national and 
religious enthusiasm, instead of being 
fused into one power, shall become 
distinct and rival, or rather hostile 
forces. In favour of British connex- 
ion there will be the spiritual influence 
of the Roman Catholic religion, and 
there will be the material interests of 
very ample patronage. Five hundred 
burses at Maynooth, between two and 
three thousand well endowed ecclesi- 
astical appointments, and the very con- 
siderable amount of patronage cre- 
ated wherever a chapel or a school- 
house is erected, or is to be kept in 
order—all this placed indirectly, but 
effectually, under the control of the 
Roman Catholic bishops, will consti- 
tute the material strength of what 
will then be the Church and State 
party of Irish Romanism. In sup- 
porting an opposition to it, Mr. O’Con- 
nell, or the directory which may hold 


his place, will have little except the 
popularity of their cause, the expec- 
tation of some great good to be won 
by continued agitation, and the dis- 
content of all who have been over- 
looked or disregarded in the distribu- 
tion of patronage. The burden of 
the endowed cause will be the main- 
tenance of British connexion—the 
strength of the antagonist cause will 
be repeal ; and if repealers are heart- 
less or insincere, and the bishops 
prove faithful to their new engage- 
ments, Sir Robert Peel will have suc- 
ceeded in making the legislative union 
somewhat more secure than it now 
seems to be, at the cost of giving such 
permanency as the State can give to 
the Church of Rome in Ireland. 

Sut it is well to consider the rea- 
sonableness of the assumptions on 
which the expectation of this good must 
rest, if it be a good to purchase relief 
from agitation at such a cost. One of 
the assumptionsis, that repeal is not the 
end at which Irish agitation aims, but 
a pretext set up to give it conse- 
quence. If this be true, is it wise to 
make so great a sacrifice to an unre- 
ality? If the agitation for repeal be 
insincere, will it not die of inanition ? 
Is it wise to encourage such demon- 
strations by associating the idea of dis- 
honesty with reward? Another of 
the assumptions is, that the Roman 
Catholic bishops will become fast and 
faithful friends to the cause of British 
connexion as soon as they are paid for 
their support of it. If this assump- 
tion be unfounded, it is evident that 
the whole endowment scheme, so far 
as good may be expected from it, be- 
comes a chimera. And the assump- 
tion, on what is it grounded? Does 
it rest on promises made by Roman 
Catholic bishops? On their profes- 
sions? On their avowed principles 
and predilections? No—these would 
all discourage the hope that they are 
likely to become allies of the British 
party in Ireland. On what, then, does 
the hope rest? On the conviction 
that the bishops will be governed by a 
concern for their interests, and that it 
will be their interest to maintain Bri- 
tish connexion, or at least to discoun- 
tenance agitation for an object so ma- 
nifestly unattainable as repeal. As. 
sumption on assumption—the old the- 
ory of the world supported on the 
back of a large tortoise, and the tor- 
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toise on an elephant, and the elephant 
on Where is the ground for be- 
lieving that the bishops will take that 
view of their interests which the necessi- 
ties of the endowment scheme require ? 
No favourer of this new experiment 
proposes that the measure shall be one 
of avowed, or even understood, gif. gaf. 
a measure of which it is an essence that 
the endowment is given for a consi- 
deration, and that, if the receivers of 
it will not frown upon repeal, they 
cannot be considered fit recipients for 
the royal bounty? No such condi- 
tion is implied. Why, then, may not 
the bishops maintain their present sen- 
timents, continue in their present 
courses, and dignify the relation into 
which they enter as pensioners of the 
state, by a demeanour which shall en- 
sure to them a continuance of respect 
from the people? Why may they not 
be, at the same time, stipendiaries of 
the government and honorary mem- 
bers of the Repeal Association? Why 
may they not accept the contemplated 
pensions as an instalment of their 
rights, and employ them in enterprises 
by which at the same time their own 
ascendancy and their country’s inde- 
pendence are to be successfully as- 
serted ? 

But, in truth, it is dallying with a 
subject of momentous interest to pro- 
pose interrogatories of this descrip- 
tion, or to hold the doubts in which 
they might be thought to originate 
worthy of a notice. The British Go- 
vernment cannot conciliate Ireland by 
concession. The British empire can- 
not maintain its power in Ireland, or 
do justice there, by a government of 
undertakers. Justice for Ireland is 
something different from mere conces- 
sion—religious indifference cannot cap- 
tivate as if it were liberality, and the 
state which hopes to win the many by 
favours which it puts out of its own 
power and confides to a very few to 
distribute, may stand self-condemned, 
but has certainly no just reason to 
complain, if a scheme, evil in princi- 
ple and in construction, shall have 
proved abortive. 

Ihave compared the policy of the 
present government with that by which 
Ireland was so long misgoverned ; and 
I should not do it justice if I had not 
observed upon one at least of the pe- 
culiarities by which it is very discre- 
ditably distinguished—the peculiarity 








that, in the modern scheme, govern- 
ment takes upon itself the office of 
undertaker to do task-work marked 
out for it. Walpole framed his own 
policy, and contracted with Irish un- 
dertakers for the execution of it. 
Peel accepts the policy which adver- 
saries have traced out for him—adopts 
it as its own—returns it to the parties 
from whom it has come, and largely 
remunerates them for carrying it into 
effect. This is a distinction upon 
which it befits the Protestants of Ire- 
land to ponder. The system by which 
Sir Robert Peel hopes to reclaim re- 
pealers from their dangerous enter- 
prize is the policy which they them- 
selves appear to have dictated or com- 
mended to the minister, and which the 
minister empowers them to carry out. 
What is the end to be? Will the 
Protestants of Ireland remain as they 
are, and allow repeal to surprise them ? 
Are they altogether regardless of the 
signs of the times—or are they so 
wholly unconscious of the elements of 
power in their possession as to think 
exertion hopeless? Mr. O’Connell 
and his Association declare that they 
must have sixty repeal members in the 
next parliament—sixty Irish represen- 
tatives who are to be members of both 
assemblies. With such a force in 
parliament how must legislation, when- 
ever the repeal directory so command, 
be thwarted and embarrassed. With 
a body so dignified in the Repeal As- 
sociation—how easily can the anti- 
Anglican spirit in Ireland be sustained 
and excited—how naturally will obe- 
dience and affection wait upon the 
proceedings of this domestic assembly, 
in anticipation of the day when it is 
to proclaim itself a parliament? Are 
our rulers alarmed at a state of things 
so menacing? Or do they cause our 
alarm to become more acute by their 
insensibility to our dangers? Is it 
likely that the menace of Mr. O’Con- 
nell will be met by the act with which 
a vigorous government should rebuke 
it? Will the registry be purged— 
will the registration system be rectified 
—and if Irish members of parliament 
are to be converted into repealers, 
will it, at least, be provided, that the 
metamorphosis shall be effected by a 
bona fide constituency? The very 
contrary is the rumour. It is said 
that a Registration Act more vicious 
than the present is in contemplation— 
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an act which shall filch from property 
still more of its rights—and which shall 
wrest from British connexion more of 
its few remaining safeguards. If such 
an act pass, O’Connell’s sixty may 
speedily enlarge into eighty members. 
He who thinks that in such an event 
the legisiative union is safe, or that 
Protestant interests and rights will be 
respected through the struggle in 
which ministerial concession and re- 
peal aggression contend for the mas- 
tery, ought not to be reasoned with. 

The Protestants of Ireland may 
feel assured, that, if they would have 
their rights guarded, they must them- 
selves endeavour to do the duty of 
guardians, and must at once address 
themselves to the first duty, that of 
consolidating their strength. I have 
already sketched out something like 
the form in which their organization, 
I mean the organization of the weal- 
thier classes, can be rendered most 
effectual. I will not insist upon the 
details of any plans for this good pur- 
pose, but will content myself with re- 
peating that there should be registra- 
tion clubs in the counties, where full 
information as to the statistics of Pro- 
testantism should be collected—a re- 
gistration club in Dublin, to which, as 
into a common focus, all this intelli- 
gence should flow—where it would 
give a light strong enough to guard 
the Protestants of Ireland from error, 
and from which it could be directed, 
where there is much need of it, to the 
heart of English society. 

Now, I wish to be understood, as 
not designing—while I propose such 
an organization as this—that it should 
be animated with a spirit hostile to the 
existing government, or to any crea- 
ture, or community. My views and 
wishes are purely defensive. I would 
not wish to have acts, which may be 
of general effect, and of lasting con- 
sequences, committed under the influ- 
ence of an angry, or a disappointed 
spirit. I would desire to see Protes- 
tants possess themselves of the strength 
which union gives, simply, that they 
may have protection. It is not for 
the purpose of putting out, or putting 
in, a minister, they should strengthen 
their representatives in parliament— 
but in order to compel attention to 
their rights, their dangers, and the 
true interests of their country. To 
do all this, they can make themselves 


amply strong, if only they are wise 
enough to prefer their substantial in- 
terests to advantages which are but 
for a moment—and to a repose which 
has in it no security. The Protestants 
of Ireland, even on the report of a 
census which was taken under circum- 
stances in which it could not do them 
justice, amount to a million and a 
half—if fairly enumerated, they will 
be found, according to the statements 
of those who know the country best, 
to exceed two millions; and, as to 
property, real and personal, they are 
the depositories of four-fifths of the 
wealth of Ireland. They are, thus, of 
the classes in which intelligence most 
abounds, and would be found—if a 
census of these classes were taken—to 
occupy the highest places in all the 
learned professions ; places not the 
highest to which patronage or favour 
could advance them, but which they 
occupy in right of their abilities, and 
by the free suffrages of the whole 
people. Having thus wealth and in- 
telligence in the large proportions 
which are confessedly theirs, and so 
strong as they are in numbers, they 
have also the strength of a righteous 
cause, and this, even in the judgment 
of men, will tell for much, provided 
it be faithfully exhibited. The Pro- 
testants of Ireland are in themselves, 
and in their cause, strong, even here— 
but they are entitled to strengthen 
themselves also in their claim to be 
held a portion of the Protestant people 
of Great Britain. ‘ With a great 
price obtained they” this proud privi- 
lege. They paid for it the surrender 
of rights, which were certainly very im- 
portant, and which may justly be ac- 
counted of commensurate value. They 
had a kingdom, which they consented 
to merge into the British empire, on 
condition that its inhabitants became 
part of the British people. They 
have shown themselves incorruptibly 
steady to maintain the engagements 
they contracted in the great national 
compact of the union. Can it be sup- 
posed that, if claims thus established, 
it might almost be said, consecrated— 
by sacrifices, and law, and reason, 
were clearly and perseveringly made 
known to the British people, they could 
be disregarded? Can it be thought 
that England would say :—* it is true 
you Protestants surrendered to us a 
kingdom, in order that you might be 
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classed as fellow-citizens with us—it is 
true we have profited most abundantly 
by the sacrifice you have made—it is 
true you have faithfully adhered to 
your part of the engagement, and are 
willing to adhere to it still—but, cir- 
cumstances are changed—we have 
availed ourselves of the power you 
gave us, to take from you further 
power, and to make a party which is 
your rival more powerful than it had 
been—and, because, in doing you this 
wrong, we have exposed ourselves to 
inconvenience, we have determined to 
separate your interests from ours—to 
exclude you, in our legislature, from 
the community into which you had 
purchased membership—to regard 
your country, for the present, as a 
colony, and to encourage and assist 
your rivals, or adversaries, while they 
scheme to make the colony a kingdom 
again—a kingdom in which they will 
domineer as conquerors, or masters, 
and within which, except in the capa- 
city of slaves, place will no longer be 
found for the soles of your feet. 

Who will suspect England of saying 
this? And yet, this is what England 
is, if not saying, acting, in the course 
of legislation to which she seems now 


to have lent herself. And why? 
Simply, because she knows not what 
she does—because the rights of Irish 


Protestants are not championed as they 
ought to be—because the truth, and 
justice, and strength, of their cause is 
not fairly exhibited—because the de- 
mands of their rivals are so strenu- 
ously urged, and their undoubted 
claims are so tongueless, that, from 
not appearing, they are treated as 
things not existing—or, are classed 
among those imaginary rights, of which 
the name only is now had in remem- 
brance. 

Nothing is wanting to make their 
cause understood in its justice and 
strength, which union among them- 
selves will not supply. It is not num- 
bers which have made their rivals 
strong ; it is steadfastness of purpose, 
organization, perseverance, boldness. 
The ane yields to the clamour of 
a Roman Catholic party, because it 
insists that he must yield. The minis- 
ter increases the power of that party, 
because it persists in making inordi- 
nate demands, and he hopes to pur- 
chase snatches of repose by each un- 
just concession. The minister neglects 
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the rights of the Protestant party, and 
perseveres in a policy before which 
their power is rapidly dwindling into 
decay, because Protestants do not em- 
barrass or impede his course of legis- 
lation—because they consent, appa- 
rently, to measures by which their ad- 
versaries are rendered powerful, and 
they are unjustly depressed. The 
wrong that is endured in silence will, 
in the present constitution of human 
society, soon cume to be thought jus- 
tice, and the British minister who is 
placed between two rival parties, of 
which one clamorously insists upon 
concession, and the other gives itself 
up to be sacrificed without a struggle 
or complaint,—unless he be of a very 
different character from men of ordi- 
nary mould, will feel too strongly 
tempted to buy off the clamourers or 
win some remission of strife from 
them, at the cost of the tranquil party 
which resigns itself to immolation. 

To know the source of existing 
evil and danger is, in part, to know 
the path of safety. What Protestants 
are losing by supineness—or, it may be, 
mistaken selfishness—they may recover 
and maintain by strenuous exertions, 
disinterestedness, and union. Let them 
form themselves into bodies in which 
they can take counsel together, and 
combine their resources for a common 
good ; they will soon be very strong in 
Ireland, and they will become inti- 
mately associated with the strength of 
the people of England. Their claim 
of right will be readily intelligible, if 
it be, as it ought, and I believe it would 
be, manifestly just. If the Protestants 
of Ireland expected to «© the old as- 
cendancy system revived, they would 
have to reckon on disappointment ; but 
requiring no more than equal and im- 
partial justice—satisfied if the best 
men, whatever their religious opinions 
may be, are selected for the places to 
which they are legally eligible—if there 
be no invasion of their rights, no undue 
encouragement to their adversaries— 
requiring no more than that law be 
administered so as to protect life and 
property, and to restrain evil doers— 
they may confidently reckon on obtain- 
ing a just judgment from a just people, 
and on having the benefits, as well as 
the disadvantages, of the system on 
which the government is, professedly, 
acting. This avowed system is mani- 
festly a departure from the principle 
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contained in that most important mea- 
sure, the Emancipation Act. The 
great principle of that act was, that in 
the eye of the state, as in that of the 
law, religious distinctions were no 
longer recognizable—that religious opi- 
nion no longer was to be accounted a 
ground of qualification or of disquali- 
fication—that while the Established 
Churches were to be maintained in 
their possessions and rights, all sub- 
jects of the crown were to be alike 
eligible to such offices as the law opened 
to them—all forms of worship were to 
have equal favour, or to experience the 
same indifference from an impartial 
government. In short, the object of 
the act of 1829 was, to obliterate reli- 
gious distinctions, so far as they could 
affect political rights, or influence the 
state in its dispensation of patronage 
and favour. This principle is clearly 
violated by those who asserted it at so 
vast a price. When Sir Robert Peel 
declared that he would prefer a Roman 
Catholic to a Protestant, he revived 
religious distinction in the most odious 
form it ever wore: when he gave a 
grant of public money to parties who 
could receive it only on the ground 
that they were Roman Catholics, and 
created places which none but Roman 
Catholics could fill, he lent the aid of 
the state to perpetuate a distinction 
which he passed the Emancipation Act 
to efface. This he has done because 
force ‘from without” constrained him. 
Let his inconsistency be exposed—let 
Protestants meet the adverse constraint 
by a constitutional resistance, strenu- 
ously but temperately urged ; and they 
may hope a good result from their wise 
and persevering exertions. 

In conclusion, (happy phrase,) I 
would say, as the main sum of my 
argument, and the great motive for 
Protestant exertion, that the essence 
of the Peel policy, as revealed unequi- 
vocally in its measures—its weakness 
and its strength—is this, that the go- 
vernment should yield, and should 
bring the legislature to yield, to every 
pressure from without, which, it is seen, 





will admit of no compromise short of 


concession. He that succeeds with the 
people, will finally prevail in parliament, 
and ultimately will have the ministers 
of the crown as his undertakers. This 
is the policy which has been so long 
undermining and wasting Protestant- 
ism in Ireland; and this is the policy 
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upon which Protestants may reckon 
for the recovery of their just rights, 
if only they will adopt the proper 
means for turning it to their advan- 
tage. And it would be well for them 
to bear in mind that events are cours- 
ing each other with a rapidity that 
forbids delay. The Repealers are 
strengthening themselves—the Orange- 
men are gathering ; and because Repeal 
has the stronger section in parliament, 
it is to be expected that all the parti- 
ality of legislation will be in its favour, 
and that Protestantism, in the Orange 
body, must expect discountenance, and 
perhaps oppression. Repeal will bene- 
fit by the unwise severities of the go- 
vernment, as well as by its undue indul- 
gence; and if one or two Orange 
bodies, in their impatience of injustice, 
drop blindly into the snare which the 
disaffected ‘lay for them, the fate of 
British connexion, or at least of Irish 
Protestantism, will be decided by their 
culpable indiscretion. 

Is it necessary to ask, under circum- 
stances such as these, what ought to 
be done by men who have high princi- 
ple to maintain, and who have precious 
interests at stake ? Their course ought 
to be sufficiently clear—they should 
combine—take counsel together—and 
unite their strength for the mainte- 
nance of their beleaguered cause. They 
should open out before the British, as 
well as the Irish people—before judges, 
adversaries, friends—what they are— 
what they complain of—what they de- 
sire ; and they should make known the 
resources at their command for the 
enforcement of their rights. Equal 


justice should be their ery; and a united 


people should raise it. England will 
goon respond favourably to such a 
demand. She will see, on the one hand, 
large masses impatient of connexion 
with her, possessed with a spirit of 
hatred to her institutions, which con- 
cession cannot conciliate, and calling 
out for increased powers that they may 
crush fast friends of hers, or perhaps 
win them over from her through dis- 
gusts which she has caused them: on 
the other hand, she will see a body less 
numerous, but needing only her encou- 
ragement to prove that it is not less 
powerful—a body which has never yet 
shrunk from her in any emergency— 
which has ever rejoiced in her triumphs, 
and sympathised in her distresses ; and 
she will hear from this body the simple 
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demand of justice—the demand, that, 
as they had relinquished to her great 
powers, on a compact that she herself 
would use them, she do not hand them 
over to what they may well call, (from 
the manner, and because of the princi- 
ple and spirit in which it will be exer- 
cised,) a foreign jurisdiction. She 
will hear them say, let Ireland be go- 
verned as a part of the British empire 









—a right purchased at a very high 
price—and not be regarded as a colony 
handed over to the power of Roman 
Catholic bishops. She will hear them 
ask, that the system of undertakership 
be altogether abandoned ; and this 
claim, duly and perseveringly urged 
upon the attention of the British senate, 
will be heard and granted. 

Faithfully yours, 

OFELLUs. 


JERUSALEM.* 


As Jerusalem becomes more accessible, 
the increasing interest in its topo- 
graphy exhibits itself in a rapidly 
increasing issue of maps, plans, and 
critical disquisitions, some of which 
are works of considerable learning 
and ability; others shallow enough, 
and neither accurate, nor elegant. 
Mr. Williams, author of a handsome 
octavo, entitled “ The Holy City,” is 
the latest candidate for public favour 
in the historical and topographical 
department, and claims our notice, on 
the additional ground of being the 
first to treat his subject in the manner 
of that new English school, which is 
alleged at present to represent the 
sentiments of Oxford and the junior 
Anglican clergy. As an indication of 
the sort of feeling sought to be incul- 
cated on the English mind by the 
leaders of this school, we cannot but 
regard the work as one of some curio- 
sity—though, so far as it affects the 
character of critical learning, or topo- 
graphical sagacity, we shall not have 
much to say in its commendation, 
The subject, however, is so interest- 
ing and important, that we willingly 
take the opportunity of placing it in 
its general bearings before our readers, 
many of whom will, probably, have 
‘ opportunities of observing the present 
condition of Jerusalem for themselves, 
and to all of whom, who are not 


already familiar with this particular 
department of learning, it will be sa- 
tisfactory to be furnished with those 
broad features of its topography, on 
which past discussions have chiefly 
arisen, and regarding which we shall, 
doubtless, have reiterated discussions 
from future travellers. 

At about two-thirds of the distance 
between the shore of the Mediterra- 
nean, at Joppa, and the northern extre- 
mity of the Dead Sea, Jerusalem is 
situated on a table Jand, among moun- 
tains, which, on the east and south, 
are lofty, barren, and traversed by 
deep ravines, through which the brook 
Kedron and its tributaries carry off 
the drainage of the district eastward, 
to the valley of the Jordan. What- 
ever differences may exist respecting 
the minor features of the scene, there 
can be no question that the present 
city occupies the greater part, if not 
the whole, of the site of the city of 
Herod: but between the present aspect 
of Jerusalem, and that which scholars 
are prepared to expect from the peru- 
sal of works descriptive of the ancient 
city, there do exist differences suffi- 
ciently perplexing—and, for the clearer 
indication of which we must recur for 
a moment to the ancient topography. 

Ancient Jerusalem stood on two 
hills—Zion, on the south—and Acra, 
on the north—separated by a valley 


* «“ The Holy City,” or Historical and Topographical Notices of Jerusalem : 
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called the Tyropmon, or place of the 
Cheese-makers. Adjvining to these 
two hills, on the eastern side, was 
Mount Moriah, the site of the temple, 
verging on the deep valley of Jeho- 
saphat, which bounded the city, as it 
still does, along its eastern side, while 
the lateral valley of Hinnom, opening 
into that of Jehosaphat, swept round 
the base of Zion on the south and 
west. Thus, the whole circuit of the 
city, except on the northern side, was 
bounded by these external vallies of 
Hinnom and Jehosaphat, while its two 
principal eminences of Zion and Acra, 
were further distinguished from one 
another by the internal subordinate 
valley of the Tyropeon. 

Approaching Jerusalem, the tra- 
veller, with these images on his mind, 
is surprized at the sight of a city, 
occupying not two distinct hills, but 
one single ridge, or back of mountain, 
which, sloping gradually from the 
north, rises into a bluff of about two 
hundred feet, over ravines separating 
it from other higher hills on the east 
and south—a sort of inland promon- 
tory, or broad headland, such as, in 
Scotland, would be called a “ mull,” 
on the northern slope of which, where 
it tails out into the adjoining uplands, 
the city presents her principal gate to 
Damascus over the champaign. 

The form of the city, built entirely 
on the northern and eastern slope of 
this eminence, approaches a square: 
and, at less than half-way between its 
central point and the city wall, on the 
western side, stands the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, within the city—in 
plain langnage, nearly in the middle 
of the city. 

The traveller at once recognizes in 
the deep ravine on the east, the valley 
of Jehosaphat—and in the great ter- 
raced platform of the mosque of Omar, 
and the Harem, overhanging it, the site 
of Herod’s temple—he is satisfied that 
the triple-topped mountain rising over 
the ravine. on the opposite side is 
Mount Olivet ; but he enquires where 
is Zion, as contradistinguished from 
Acra—and how, he says, can I believe 
this place, in the middle of the present 
city, to be the place where Christ suf- 
fered and was buried, without the gates 
of the city of Herod? 

Thus, two main difficulties suggest 
themselves to the traveller, who comes 
prepared to find the city as described 
Vout. XXVI.—No. 153. 
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by the Scripture writers, and by Jose- 


phus. He finds no trace of any Tyro- 
peon, whereby to distinguish the one 
hill before him into the two distinct 
eminences of Acra and Zion; and he 
ean find no room for ancient Jerusa- 
lem between the site of the temple and 
the alleged site of the Holy Sepulchre, 
so as to leave the latter outside the 
walls, without compressing the city 
into the form and proportions of an 
hour-glass. 

Looking at the place in this broad 
point of view, Clarke, at a glance, 
made up his mind. This cannot be 
both Zion and Acra, he said. Here 
is no Cheesemakers’ valley. This is 
all one sloping continuous ridge, and 
if either, it must be the more northern 
of the two, for all to the north is level 
upland. This being so, the ravine 
bounding it on the south must be the 
Tyropeon, and this lofty hill, which 
now rises wholly without the city, and 
to which our moderns have assigned 
the name of the Hill of Offence, must 
be Zion. 

Such was the view of Clarke, which 
has been adopted in recent times by 
Buckingham, a man of no learning it 
is true, but a broad and sensible ob- 
server, and such is unquestionably a 
highly plausible view of the case, being 
more consonant to prophecy, (for, if 
we adopt the southern acclivity of the 
present bluff as Zion, we have it still 
inhabited, and part of the city, whereas 
Clarke’s Zion is wholly waste,) and 
affording room for a great and magni- 
ficent city, such as ancient Jerusalem 
is represented to have been, instead of 
the comparatively inconsiderable place, 
(not more extensive, on the widest com- 
putation, than George’s ward of the 
city of Dublin,) of which the perma- 
nent features of the ground could have 
admitted, on the present site. We 
observe, also, that the plan of Jeru- 
salem, by the librarian of the Arme- 
nian Convent, lately published in the 
form of amap-picture, accords with this 
view, in indicating the mountain in 
question as “ part of Zion.” 

But while Clarke’s view has these 
plausibilities, and one or two other argu- 
ments, to which we shall presently ad- 
vert, in its favour, it suggests a scope 
for ancient Jerusalem as much too 
large as, at first view, the present site 
might appear too small; for it is im- 
possible to extend the bounds of the 
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city, so as to embrace Clarke’s Zion, 
without greatly exceeding the bounds 
and measurement of Josephus, who 
even to the lines of circumvallation 
of Titus, embracing the entire ambit 
of the city, assigns a length of but 
thirty-nine stadia, not much more than 
the enceinte of the remaining traces of 
the old city, even excluding the south- 
ern declivity of the present so-called 
Zion. There is, however, in Jose- 
phus’s measurements one remarkable 
discrepancy, which, singular to say, 
has not been adverted to by any writer 
on these subjects. He has assigned 
thirty-three stadia for the whole cir- 
cuit of the city, as it stood in his day, 
and thirty-nine stadia for the lines of 
circumvallation which embraced the 
whole. Now the stadium being, as is 
well known, one hundred and twenty- 
five paces, the circuit of the city, at 
this rate, fell considerably short of 
three statute miles. But if we add 
together the particular measurements 
of the walls, as given by the same 
authority, we shall have a length of 
wall which, making every allowance 
for sinuosities, it will be very hard to 
confine to these dimensions. There 
were three walls: one, the most an- 
cient of the three, encircling Zion, 
having the tower of Hippicus near its 
north-western angle: another reaching 
from the gate Gennath, somewhere 
eastward of the tower of Hippicus, in a 
sweep round the lower city, to the north 
west angle of the Temple enclosure, 
at the tower of Antonia; anda third, 
built after the crucifixion, which, com- 
mencing at Hippicus, embraced a fur- 
ther scope of land on the outside of 
the second wall, which it joined some- 
where near the termination of both at 
the north of the temple. Thus Zion 
towards the north was fenced by three 
walls, its own, the second wall running 
from the gate Gennath to Antonia, and 
Agrippa’s wall running from Hippicus 
round the north-western and northern 
suburbs to the valley of Kedron, Now 
in this last wall were ninety towers of 
twenty cubits each in breadth, and 
having interspaces of two hundred 
cubits, giving for the length of 
Agrippa’s wall alone, exclusive of the 
southern circuit of Zion, and of 
the eastern enclosure of the temple, a 
length of 19,800 cubits, or taking the 
cubit at the shortest estimate of 
eighteen inches, 9,900 yards, being 
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more than twice the whole assigned 
circuit of thirty-three stadia, and 
nearly twice the length of Titus’s en- 
tire circumvallation, It is hard, we 
say, on any reasonable supposition of 
salient and re-entrant angles, to recon- 
cile measurements exhibiting so very 
wide a disparity; and the same diffi- 
culty attends the comparison of the 
length of the middle and old walls 
thus estimated, with the alleged length 
of the enceinte,of which they formed only 
a portion, but which they would thus 
appear respectively to exceed. At the 
same time there is no doubt that even 
though we adopt the circuit of thirty- 
three stadia, it will leave room enough, 
considering the close inhabitation of 
eastern cities, for a population of one 
hundred and twenty thousand souls, 
which, we apprehend, may be taken as 
about the number of permanent inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem in Titus’ time; though 
indeed, if we are to believe Josephus’s 
account of the eleven hundred thousand 
men slain in the siege, and ninety- 
seven thousand prisoners, or Ctesias’s 
enrolment, as reported by him, of the 
two hundred and fifty-five thousand six 
hundred lambs offered on Easter day, 
we shall hardly findroom for such multi- 
tudes in any city of less extent than 
Clarke's hypothesis would require ; but 
here we look on Josephus as’ an ex- 
aggerator. So far, therefore, as the 
measurements of the ancient city go, 
we conceive that notwithstanding what 
might be said on the lengths of the 
walls as calculated above, that the 
general reason of the thing aids Jo- 
sephus’s specific authority for a cir- 
cuit of less than four miles, and so 
makes against Clarke and his followers. 

Supposing the traveller to be of this 
opinion, he will endeavour with Ro- 
binson, and other recent investigators, 
to trace out the features of the ancient 
city among the localities of the ground 
on which Jerusalem at present stands ; 
and accordingly his first search will be 
for the Tyropeon. 

Robinson conceives that he has 
found this highly important feature in 
a shallow depression, which he alleges 
runs across the city from west to east, 
cutting off the southern extremity of 
the hill from the lower city, and deep- 
ening into a conspicuous ravine or 
gulley outside the city walls on the 
south, where it runs down to a foun- 
tain supposed to be Siloam, situated at 
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the junction of the supposed valley of 
Hinnom, with the valley of Jehosho- 
phat ; and so corresponding with the 
language of Josephus, who describes 
the Tyropeon as terminating at that 
fountain ; and accordingly all who af- 
fect to trace the Tyropceon begin from 
that starting point, and thence carry 
it up through the city, either bending 
westward from the back of the Harem 
to the Jaffa gate, so as to cut off the 
southern extremity of the bluff to from 
Zion ; or, with Mr. Williams, if he has 
yet enlisted any followers, running it 
directly up by the back of the temple 
enclosure to the Damascus gate, and 
so making Zion consist, not of the 
extremity of the bluff, but of the whole 
upper ridge, from the castle of David 
to the gate of Damascus, in which, 
indeed, he has the double advantage of 
the language of Josephus, who speaks 
of Zion as being “in length more di- 
rect” than Acra, and also of an un- 
deniable conspicuous hollow in the 
ground—whereas one must look very 
narrowly, indeed, to discern anything 
of the kind in aid of Robinson’s 
«shallow wady ;”—but then to attain 
these advantages he is compelled to ap- 
propriate all the space available for Acra, 
and has to place that locality in a situ- 
ation to the north of the temple, which 
it never could by any possibility have 
occupied. 

All parties, however, as we have 
said, agreein starting from the fountain 
at the confluence of the vallies, making 
the southern extremity of their Cheese- 
makers’ valley, the ravine or gulley we 
have mentioned. Now, in point of 
fact, the strata of limestone rock, 
which forms the body of the hiil, crop 
out all round the southern declivity of 
the bluff, and it is easy to get a gulley 
for any antiquarian purpose anywhere 
along it; but the conspicuous hollow, 
which all the Tyropconists, with the 
exception of our own honest country- 
man, Wilde, have inserted on all their 
maps and plans, as running from Si- 
loam up to the south-east angle of the 
Harem enclosure, is seen in the works 
of artists who have no Tyropwon 
theory to support, running, not thither, 
but aside from that direction, west- 
ward, and terminating in a rocky 
quarry half way up the hill, from 
whenceit palpably never extended either 
north or west. In fact, the declivity 
from the angle of the Harem wall, 
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down which the Tyropeonists carry 
their valley of the Cheese-makers is as 
steep as the sea-face of Killiney, and 
the gulley on which they rely, as the 
embouchoure of the valley, is no more 
than a fold, as it were, of the natural 
escarpment. Yet if Clarke be wrong, 
it is here we must look for the valley 
in question, and hard as the choice is, 
we incline to accept this crevice for 
want of a better. 

But whatever difficulty attends our 
start in search of the valley of the 
Tyropeon from Siloam up to the back 
of the Harem wall, the investigation 
from that point onward is of the most un- 
satisfactory kind. Robinson andCather- 
wood carry it westward towards the 
Jaffa gate. Now it certainly is impos- 
sible in any representation of the city 
not drawn by a Tyropeonist to disco- 
ver this valley. Mr. Williams flatly 
denies the existence of any such de- 
pression. We look for it in vain in 
the unsuspected drawings of Roberts. 
At the same time, a shallow depress- 
sion, such as in the wreck of ages the 
Tyropeon might well have become, 
would readily enough escape the obser- 
vation of one who had no motive to 
look for it, and who to see it, if it did 
exist, would probably have to view it un- 
der different lights from those in which 
he drew; for we canassure our readers 
that, if it be there at all, it is like the 
legend on a well-rubbed coin, which 
can only be made out with the light 
in the right direction. 

But there really can be no doubt of 
an evident well-defined valley, extend- 
ing northward from the back of the 
Mosque of Omar to the Damascus 
gate. It is strikingly distinguished in 
Mr. Roberts’ large picture of Jerusa- 
lem, in the Royal Academy Exhibition 
this year. But if we take this for the 
Tyropceon, it will leave us to search in 
vain for any Acra to the north of it, 
its own direction being north and 
south ; and Acra, if it were separated 
from Zion by its intervention, being thus 
thrown into the place of Bezetha to 
the east of the separating valley, and 
to the north of the temple, a thing 
which all historical testimony assures 
us could not be. 

Mr. Williams, in adopting this as 
his Tyropceon, is peculiarly unfortu- 
nate ; for writing his book with a view 
to prove the identity of the alleged 
holy sepulchre, he selects a Tyropeon 
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which inevitably throws his sepulchre 
into the middle of the upper town, a 
result fatal to the credit of the very 
place which his book was written to 
defend. The Tyropcon separated 
Zion on the south from Acra on the 
north. It, therefore, or part of it, 
must have run (as Robinson, Cather- 
wood, and Wilde make the upper 
member of their depression run) east 
and west. But Mr. Williams’s Tyro- 
peon runs north and south through its 
entire course. 

We therefore incline to believe that 
there is an east and west depression, 
although certainly very inconsiderable, 
and, as we shall now show, so little de- 
pendant for its obliteration on any 
event of modern times, as to have been 
equally imperceptible in the way of 
exercising any influence on the general 
slope of the surface, for the last twelve 
hundred years. We are now about 
to adduce a virtually new autho- 
rity, which, after the repeated hand- 
lings the subject has recently under- 
gone in the ordinary seats of learning, 
will probably be regarded as a some- 
what singular feat for an Irish writer. 
The authority is the treatise of our 
countryman, Adamnan, Abbot of Iona, 
who, about the end of the seventh 
century, compiled his tract De Situ 
Terre Sancta, from the relation of As- 
culf, a Gaulish bishop, who, returning 
from his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, was 
cast away on one of the Western Isles 
of Scotland, and in return for the hospi- 
tality of the successor of Columba, com- 
municated to him the particulars of all 
the holy places he had visited, and 
moreover, drew on a waxed tablet, for 
his inspection, a plan of the Church 
of the Sepulchre, which has come 
down to our day, both in manu- 
script, and in the printed copy of 
the tract published at Ingolstadt, in 
1619. We say the authority is virtu- 
ally a new one ; for although referen- 
ces to Adamnan’s tract are found in 
most of the early treatises, we do not 
observe that the work has been used 
by any modern, except at second hand. 
Speaking then of the site of the city, 
Asculf says— 


*‘ The site itself of Jerusalem, begin- 
ning from the northern brow of Zion, 
has been of God, the founder thereof, 
so disposed, with a gentle declivity ex- 
tending to the lower parts of the nor- 
thern and eastern walls, that the most 
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excessive rain cannot collect in pools in 
the streets, but runs in streams from 
the higher to the lower regions, and 
running out by the eastern gates, car- 
ries with it all the soil of the city, 
wherewith entering Jehosaphat, it swells 
the torrent* Cedron.” 


It is worthy of remark, that where 
Beda in his abbreviation of this pas- 
sage uses the words, “ A supercilio 
aquilonari montis Zion,” “from the 
northern brow of Zion,” as we have 
translated them, the text of Adamnan 
has it, A supercilio aquilonaris Zion,” 
“From the brow of northern Zion,” 
as if even then the region on the other 
side of Hinnom was regarded as part 
of Zion; as the plan of Jerusalem above 
referred to shows that the monks of 
the Armenian Convent still regard it. 

But still another argument might 
be adduced in favour of Clarke’s hypo- 
thesis, with no small plausibility. Heze- 
kiah brought down the waters of Gihon 
to the west side of the city of David, 
and made a reservoir for them between 
the two walls, that is in the interspace 
between Zion and Acra, by means of 
a dam cast across the valley. There 
is nothing accurately answerable to this 
description any where in or about the 
supposed T yropceons of either Robinson 
or Williams; but the reservoir, which 
is now called the Lower Pool of 
Gihon, formed by casting a dam across 
the so-called valley of Hinnom, does 
in all respects answer thereto, the 
stone dam extending across the valley 
from side to side still remaining, and 
forming the most conspicuous pool 
next to that of Bethesda in or about 
Jerusalem. If the hill of Offence be 
Zion, the site of this pool would really 
be between the two walls, in a Tyro- 
peeon too deep for all the desolations 
of Jerusalem to remove from the eyes 
of travellers, as long as the world lasts. 
Again, after Hezekiah had brought the 
stream of Gihon into the city, the in- 
vading Assyrians searched in vain for 
water outside the walls. How could 
this have been, if the second greatest 
reservoir of the city lay outside in the 
valley of Hinnom? But assuming 
the so-called valley of Hinnom to be 
the Tyropeon of Josephus, both this 
tank and the fountain of Siloam are 
brought within the compass of the 
walls ; the extent of the city is made 
proportionate to our ideas of its mag- 
nificence, and Zion and Acra again 
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become distinct features in the land- 
scape. 

But again it seems to us that the 
difficulties exceed the plausibilities. 
Either the whole bluff must then be 
regarded as Mount Moriah; being in- 
finitely too large for what we know to 
have been a mere circumscribed point 
of rock ; or else the present Zion be- 
comes Acra, and instead of lying 
under the level of Zion and Moriah 
respectively, overtops both. Then 
the circumvallation of Titus could 
never be stretched to encompass so 
vast an ambit. Even the fifty stadia 
of Heeateus fall short of the necessary 
compass, and the maximum population 
of one hundred and twenty thousand 
become inadequate to the inhabitation 
of so great a space of dwellings. 

On the whole, therefore, we are 
compelled to return to our speculation 
on the probable existence of the Ty- 
ropceon under the rubbish of the Jews’ 
quarter—a speculation which can only 
be tested by the auger or the pickaxe 
of the excavator: for superficial trace 
of such a valley as Josephus describes, 
there positively is little or none. If 
the augur fails to bear out Robinson, 
we see nothing for it but to take up 
with Clarke, and reconcile the dis- 
tance of Zion from the temple the 
best way we may ; for as to accepting 
Williams’s north and south Tyropeon, 
it is out of the question. 

Assuming, then—at least till engi- 
neering investigation shall have driven 
us from the position—that the so- 
called Zion is Zion, and that Acra is 
to be found in the height now occu- 
pied by the Latin convent, we come to 
the question of the sepulchre. 

It, as we have said, stands not very 
far from the middle of the city, on 
the western side. It is palpably a 
long way within Agrippa’s wall, the 
foundations of which are still visible, 
along the ridge of the hill to the west. 
But Agrippa’s wall, it will be recol- 
lected, was not built till after the 
completion of Christ’s mission. The 
crucifixion and interment may, there- 
fore, have been without the gate of the 
then wall of the city, although within 
the gates of the subsequently erected 
wall of Agrippa. What, therefore, 
was the then wall, and where did it 
run? It was the middle wall of Jose- 
phus, and ran from the gate Gennath, 
in the old wall of Zion, with a sweep 
to the tower of Antonia, at the north- 
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west angle of the temple, and had 
forty towers in its own enceinte. Then 
where was the gate Gennath? We 
can only guess that it lay within (i.e., 
east of ) the tower Hippicus, inasmuch 
as Agrippa’s wall, which was external 
to the middle wall, ran from the latter 
point. Where, then, was Hippicus? 
The castle of David, beside the gate 
of Jaffa, is now assumed as its site, 
and a tower of Cyclopean masonry, 
fifty feet by seventy is pointed out as 
the remains of the identical edifice of 
Herod. But Josephus makes Hippi- 
cus a square of twenty-five cubits by 
twenty-five. Here, therefore, even in 
fixing Hippicus, we are involved in a 
discrepancy. However, we know that 
the tower and gate were both in the 
northern wall of Zion ; and if we have 
got Zion, we may assume a point 
somewhere about the present castle of 
David, where Hippicus, if it be not 
still standing, must have stood, 
inasmuch as the remains of Agrip- 
pa’s wall join there to the eminence 
in question. If, then, Gennath was 
hard by, as seems most likely, the 
middle wall, starting from that point, 
and running with a sweep to Antonia, 
must manifestly have embraced and 
enclosed the present site of the Sepul- 
chre. If it were half way between 
Hippicus and the temple, then the 
middle wall, starting from that point, 
may have excluded the site of the 
Sepulchre, though it must have made 
a sudden bend just north of that point, 
for the purpose of embracing Acra. 
Having, then, this latitude for the posi- 
tionof the middle wall, the advocates of 
the Sepulchre start it from points of 
the assumed brow of Zion more or 
less eastward from the site of Hippi- 
cus, according to their sense of the 
danger of contracting the city too 
much at its central point, the end 
being answered by any line that will 
leave the questionable locality ever so 
little to one side: but it unfortunately 
happens that in excluding the Sepul- 
chre, they are obliged to leave also 
outside a great water tank, which, if 
this be Zion, cannot well be anything 
else than the very pool of Hezekiah, 
which was within the city in his days, 
and, consequently, in those of Herod. 

But, in fact, if there were any con- 
siderable space between Hippicus and 
the gate Gennath, Josephus’s state. 
ment relative to the triple defence of 
the city on all sides, save where it was 
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surrounded by precipices, would not 
be true, inasmuch as between these 
two points the defence would be dou- 
ble only. It cannot, therefore, consis- 
tently with Josephus’s account, have 
been far from the present site of the cas- 
tle of David; much less can it have been 
so far eastward of that point as to con- 
tract a city of one hundred and twenty 
thousand inhabitants to a space of less 
than a quarter of an English mile in 
breadth, as it must have done, if the 
wall, starting from it, left the present 
site of the Sepulchre on the outside, 
the entire distance from the present 
church of the Sepulchre to the wall of 
the mosque of Omar, being only four 
hundred and seven yards; nor would 
it be possible, with the circuit given by 
Josephus, to enclose such a city as 
Jerusalem in a figure so irregular. 

But what chiefly shows the weakness 
of their position who carry the middle 
wall eastward of the church of the 
Sepulchre, is the natural formation of 
the ground, which slopes with a nearly 
uniform declivity from the ridge occu- 
pied by Agrippa’s wall, to the hollow 
at the back of the mosque of Omar ; 
so that we must suppose the people of 
Jerusalem not only to have pinched in 
their city at that point for no assign- 
able reason, to half the dimensions it 
had every where else, but to have run 
their wall below and parallel to the 
crest of the hill at that point, exposing 
themselves to be overlooked by an ene- 
my, any where from the tower of Hip- 
picus to the hill of Goath. 

But if this be not Zion, what then ? 
In that case, the argument for the 
Sepulchre is nothing better ; for while, 
on the one hand, you get rid of the 
otherwise insurmountable pool of He- 
zekiah, you are now incumbered, on 
the other, with a new Acra, out of 
the limits of which you cannot extri- 
cate a point so central, and which still 
becomes more central, the more you 
enlarge the field. But if this be not 
Zion, of what value are the evidences 
of tradition? If it be not Zion, the 
credit of every locality in Jerusalem is 
gone. If it be, here is Hezekiah’s pool, 
and the church of the Sepulchre falls 
within the middle wall. 

Thus we see the credit of the loca- 
lity is gravely impeached, take it as we 
will, on topographical grounds. It is 
all but impossible that it can be the 
site of Calvary or of the Resurrection. 
Say, however, that it is still within the 
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bounds of possibility that it may be the 
locality, and we come next to inquire 
what credit is due to the portions of 
stone shown as the actual rock on 
which the crucifixion was perpetrated, 
and the actual soros in which the body 
of the crucified Messiah lay. 

The credit of both depends on the 
same story—a story full of suspicion. 
The emperor had declared himself 
Christian : Judea had just been visited 
by the empress-mother, to whose lucra- 
tive devotion the spurious places of 
the nativity and ascension had been 
pointed out. Helena, however, had 
heard nothing of the Sepulchre or of 
Calvary being in existence; nor is it 
till a considerable time after her death 
that we find the emperor apprised, by 
Bishop Macarius, of the discovery of 
the cave or cross, whichever it is we 
are to understand by the expression 
yweoue, the ‘sign or monument” of 
the passion, then recently alleged to 
have been disinterred. The pagan idol 
being pulled down, and the earth re- 
moved, a cave is disclosed to view, the 
alleged Sepulchre ; and, presently, 
within forty paces, the cross, the nails, 
and the other instruments of the cru- 
cifixion, are drawn up from a hole in 
the rock. Then, for the first time, 
three hundred years after the event, 
is heard from the fabricators of an as- 
cension from Mount Olivet, the tradi- 
tion of impious men having covered 
over these memorials of the passion, to 
conceal them from the devotion of 
former pilgrims. Calvary within forty 
paces of the tomb of Joseph of Arima- 
thea! Each discredits the other; and 
they stand, if at all, together. But 
instead of canvassing the motives of 
Macarius, or the credibility of the tra- 
dition, on traditionary grounds, we 
proceed to advance from Adamnan, 
new, and, as it seems to us, conclusive 
evidence, that the alleged sepulchre 
discovered by Macarius was an arrant 
forgery. 

Eusebius, who saw it immediately 
after its discovery, describes it in his 
Theophaneia as “ a rock standing out 
erect and alone in a level land, and 
having only one cavern within it.” It 
was immediately after crusted over 
with marble externally, in which state 
Asculf found it about three hundred 
years after, when he gave the ground- 
plan and description of it to Adam- 
nan, whose words we now proceed to 
cite :— 
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‘Concerning which matters we made 
diligent inquiry of holy Asculf, but es- 
pecially as to the Sepulchre of our Lord, 
and the church erected over the same, 
the plan of which he also drew for me on 
a waxed tablet ; which church is all of 
stone, of great size, rising with three 
concentric walls all round from the foun- 
dation upwards, having a broad aisle 
betwixt each pair of walls, and three 
altars curiously contrived in three places 
in the midmost wall. Twelve columns 
of wonderful size sustain this round 
church. There are eight entrances— 
four to the north-east and four to the 
south-east. In the middle space of this 
inner round church is a rotund edifice, 
cut all out of one and the same rock, 
wherein three times three men can stand 
and pray, and from the top of the head 
of a man of moderate stature, standing 
up, to the vault of that little house, is a 
foot and a half in measure. The en- 
trance of this hut looks to the east, and 
on the outside it is wholly encrusted with 
choice marble, and sustains upon the top 
a large golden cross. In the northern 
part of this hut, in the inside, is the Se- 
pulchre of our Lord, cut out of the same 
rock ; but the floor of the hut is lower 
than the place of the Sepulchre; for 
from the floor to the margin of the side 
of the Sepulchre is a space of about three 
handsbreadths in height. This Asculf, 
who often frequented the Sepulchre of 
our Lord, and who accurately measured 
it, informed me. Here it is fit to notice 
the difference between what is called the 
Monument and the Sepulchre ; for that 
so often mentioned round edifice is what 
the evangelists, by another name, call 
the Monument, to the mouth whereof 
they describe the stone as rolled, and 
again rolled back again from the mouth 
thereof when our Lord arose. But the 
Sepulchre is properly that place in the 
hut, that is to say, in the northern part 
of the Monument, in which the body of 
our Lord, wrapped in linen grave- 
clothes, lay buried: the length whereof 
Asculf measured with his proper hand 
to seven feet in measure. Which said 
Sepulchre is not, as some falsely allege, 
double, and having, as it were, a parti- 
tion cut out of the same stone, dividing 
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and separating, the two legs and two 
thighs, but is all plain from the head to 
the feet, affording a bed large enough 
for one man lying on his back, having 
its entrance like the opening of a cave in 
the side, looking towards the south side 
of the monument, and a low lid wrought 
into a projection above : in which Sepul- 
chre twelve lamps, according to the 
number of the blessed apostles, burn 
day and night, whereof four are placed 
in the bottom part of that Sepulchral 
bed below, but the other eight are placed 
above, on the margin, at the right hand 
nag ee ROI ee 

And here it is proper shortly to give 
some account of that often before-men- 
tioned stone, which, after the entomb- 
ment of our crucified Lord, was, by the 
exertions of many men pushing, roiled 
to the door; which Asculf describes as 
cut and divided into two separate parts, 
whereof the smaller partis wrought with 

iron tools, and is seen standing, in man- 
ner of a square altar, in the said round 
church, before the door of the often 
above-mentioned hut or monument of 
our Lord; but the greater part of the 
same stone is also tooled round in like 
manner, and forms the altar under the 
grave clothes which is in the east part of 
the church. But as to the colour of 
that rock out of which that often men- 
tioned tabernacle has been hollowed b 

the irons of the stone-cutters, and whic 

has our Lord’s Sepulchre in its northern 
part, cut out of one and the same rock, 
and which is the monument or hut above- 
mentioned, Asculf, in answer to my in- 
quiries, told me that that edifice of our 
Lord’s Sepulchre, not being covered 
with any decoration inside, even to this 
day shows throughout the whole of its 
cavity the tracks of the tools which the 
stone-cutters or excavators used in that 
work ; but that the colour of that same 
rock of the — and Monument was 
not uniform, but appeared mixed and of 
two colours, to wit, red and white, so that 
the said rock is seen of a piebald colour.”* 


Here form and colour are alike con- 
clusive against the genuineness of 
Macarius’s cave. A circular vaulted 
chamber is not to be found among all 


* We subjoin the original text of the more important passages above cited from 


Adamnan— 


In medio spatio hujus interioris rotunde domds, rotundum inest in una eadem 
petra excisum tegurium in quo possunt ter terni homines stantes orare; et a ver- 
tice alicujus non brevis staturz hominis stantis usque ad illius domuncule# cameram 
pes et semipes mensur4 in altum extenditur. Hujus tegurioli introitus ad orientem 
respicit, quod totum extrinsecus electo tegitur marmore, “ exterius summum 


culmen auro ornatum auream non parvam sustentat crucem. 


n hujus tegurii aqui- 


lonari parte sepulchrum Domini in eadem petra excisum habetur interius; sed 


ejusdem tegurii pavimentum humilius est loco sepulchri; nam a pavimento ejus ad 
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the tombs of that era throughout 
Judea; and the mottled colour of the 
stone proves the structure to have 
been factitious, for the natural rock of 
the spot is grey limestone, and of grey 
limestone the present substituted se- 
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open at the top. On the right-hand 
side an oblong slab of bluish white 
marble, raised two feet above the floor, 
is supported by another upright one of 
a similar form. The upper horizontal 
flag was cracked across the centre in 
the fire of 1808, and it has been actually 








pulchre is composed. 

We say substituted ; for we now go 
on to show that the present sepulchre 
has not even the credit of being the 
original fabrication. We take Wilde's 
description, the accuracy of which will 
not be questioned— 


**The sepulchre within is a square 
chamber, six feet nine inches every way; 


worn down by the kisses of the many 
thousands of pilgrims, &c. Within this 
coating is said to be the actual soros or 
trough in which the body of the Saviour 
was laid; and, to prevent its being 
chipped, carried off as relics, or kissed 
away, this marble was erected. Our 
party of five just filled the space in this 
crypt unoccupied by the tomb. Al- 
though the top is evidently of modern 








sepulchri marginem lateris quasi trium mensura altitudinis palmarum haberi dig- 
noscitur. Sic mihi Asculfus qui seepe sepulchrum Domini frequentabat, indubi- 
tanter emensus pronunciabat. 

Hoe in loco diserepantia notanda inter monumentum et sepulchrum: nam illud 
supra spe memoratum rotundum tegurium, alio nomine evangelist monumentum 
vocant, ad cujus ostium advolutum, et ab ejus ostio revolutum lapidem Domino 
resurgente pronunciant, Sepulclirum vero proprie dicitur ille locus in tegurio, hoe 
est in Aquilonari parte monumenti in quo Dominicum corpus linteaminibus involu- 
tum conditum quevit: cujus longitudinem Asculfus septem in pedes mensura pro- 
pra mensus est manu. Quod videlicet sepulchrum non, ut quidem falso opinantur, 
duplex est, et quandem de ipsa macerioli petram habens excisam duo crura et 
femora duo intercedentem et separantem, sed totum simplex, a vertice usque ad 
plantas, lectum unius hominis capacem supra dorsum jacentis praebens, in modum 
spelunce introitum a latere habens ad Australem monumenti partem c regione res- 
picientem, culmenqué humile desuper eminens fabreactum. (Cap. ii.) 

Sed inter hee de illo supra memorato lapide qui ad ostium monumenti Dominici, 

ost ipsius Domini crucifixi sepultionem multis trudentibus viris advolutum est, 
Santier intimandum esse videtur. Quem Asculfus intercisum et in duas divisum 
partes refert; cujus pars minor ferramentis dolata est, et quadratum altare in 
rotunda supra scripta ecclesia ante ostium illius scepe memorati tegurii hoc est 
monumenti Dominici stans constitutum cernitur; major vero illius lapidis pars 
zeque circum dolata est, et in medio orientali ejusdem ecclesiz illud altare sub lin- 
teaminibus extat. 

De illius ergo petra coloribus in qua sepe dictum tegurium dolatorum ferramentis 
interius cavatum Dominicumque Sepulchrum in Aquilonari loco ipsius habens de 
una eademque petra excisum quaet monumentum hoc est tegurium, Asculfus a me 
interrogatus dixit : illud Dominici monumenti tegurium nullo intrinsecus ornatu 
tectum usque hodie per totam ejus curvaturam ferramentorum ostendit vestigia, 
quibus dolatores seu excisores in eodem usi sunt opere. Color vero illius ejusdem 
petra monumenti et sepulchri non unus sed duo et permixti videntur, ruber utique et 
albus, inde et bicolor eadem ostenditur petra. (c. iii.) 


** Adamnani Scoti-hiberni Albatis Celeberrimi De Situ Terre Sanctz et quo- 
rundam Aliarum locorum ut Alexandrize et Constantinopleos Libri Tres. 
Jacobo Gretseri, S.J. 


Studio 
Ingoldstadt, 1619.” 


We also add, from Asculf’s plan, the 

ound-plan of the sepulchre, as shewn 
By him; where A represents the cir- 
cular chamber, B the tomb, and CC 
the altars ; and, in juxtaposition with 
this, we give, on the same scale, the 

ound-plan of the present sepulchre, 
rom Mr. Williams’s map. It is plain 
that the latter cannot embrace the 
former ; and the difference, both of 
site and of material, forbids us to be- 
So that it embraces even any part 
of it. 
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construction, the sides of the door, as 
well as the part above it, are hewn out of 
solid grey limestone rock, which is here 
distinctly to be seen.” — Wilde's Narrative, 
p- 413. 


Of compact grey limestone also is 
the stone now shown as that on which 
the angel sat, and which occupies the 
same position relatively to the cave 
that the smaller half of the stone rolled 
to the door did when visited by 
Asculf. The latter is very probably 
the “ Stone of Unction,” now shown 
in the outer aisle of the church, which 
Wilde describes as “an oblong slab 
of variegated yellow marble, totally 
different from any of the marbles 
found anywhere in the nighbourhood 
of Jerusalem.” (p. 409.) 

While the form and colour alone 
of the cave of Macarius testify to its 
spuriousness, the modern cave is con- 
victed by its form, by the colour of 
its material, by its size, and its site, 
all together. It is square, Macarius’s 
was round; it is a square of six 
feet nine inches, Macarius’s was a 
circle of about twelve feet in dia- 
meter; it is open at top, Maca- 
rius’s was arched; it can only hold 
five persons, Macarius’s could hold 
nine; it-is of grey limestone, Maca- 
rius’s was of mottled stone, red and 
white ; it bears from Calvary north- 
west, Macarius’s, as shown on As- 
culf’s plan, due west. Every circum- 
stance shows it to be suppositious—a 
forgery of a forgery, fabricated in an 
impossible place. 

It is impossible that the circular 
wall of Macarius’s cave can now be 
concealed in the thickness of the wall 
which surrounds the present crypt ; for, 
as may be seen by the subjoined ground 
plans, the diameter of the round cham- 
ber described and ¢rawn by Asculf 
wouldinclude the whole present chapel. 
It is impossible that the marble slab 
in the present cave can even cover the 
same piece of rock that formed the 
bottom of Macarius’s fabricated sepul- 
chre. The positions are widely sepa- 
rated, and the materials different; for 
the constant testimony of travellers of 
the middle ages, who saw the tomb in 
the present crypt before the conceal- 
ment of it by the marble slab, is that 
it is grey; a trough, besides, if we 
can believe some of them, and not a 
shelf, elevated three palms above the 
floor, as the bottom of Macarius’s 
sepulchre would have appeared were 
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the sides and lid removed. The Rev. 
Mr, Nicolayson informed Mr. Wilde 
(Narrative, p. 475) that, after the fire 
(of 1808), being desirous to learn what 
appearance the crypt then presented, 
‘**he made many inquiries, and at last 
found an old Greek priest, a sincere 
man, and one well worthy of credit, 
who stated to him that the morning 
after the fire he went into the tomb, 
and that as the white marble coat- 
ing was broken across and not yet 
replaced, he saw beneath it a plain 
trough or sarcophagus, hewn out of the 
Jloor of the church, and not composed 
of masonry, as Dr. Clarke supposed.” 
«‘This man,” adds Mr. Wilde, “* Mr. Ni- 
colayson described to me as totally 
unacquainted with any of the disputes 
regarding it, and knowing nothing 
whatever of antiquities.” So much 
the worse for the credit of the trough, 
which if it were part of Macarius’s 
fabrication, would have had its bottom 
three palms above the level of the 
floor ; for, however a floor of natural 
rock might be lowered, it never could 
be raised round a sarcophagus cut out 
of itself. 

Such are the principal difficulties 
attending the settlement of the gene- 
ral topography of Jerusalem, and the 
leading facts which disprove the par- 
ticular pretensions of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. As we have 
said, we incline to seek for the Tyro- 
peon, where Robinson, Catherwood, 
and Wilde conceive they have found 
it; but before we conclude ourselves 
to their view, we earnestly invoke the 
aid of the surveyor and excavator. 

In the midst of the fluctuating opi- 
nions and shifting sites through which 
we have so far conducted our readers, 
the area of the temple stands fast. 
Mount Olivet and Kedron forbid it to 
be mistaken ; and the difficulty of sup- 
posing it to have been united with any 
more distant point than that of the 
present Zion, is one of the strongest 
arguments against the theory of 
Clarke. But we cannot believe the 
substructure on which the platform 
rests, to be, to any great extent, of 
the age of Herod. Catherwood, who 


penetrated these forbidden precincts, 
has brought away a drawing of the 
arcade which leads from the so-called 
beautiful gate under the platform, to- 
wards the Mosque of Omar. The 
architecture is plainly Byzantine, not 
Corinthian, as was that of Herod's 
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temple. The whole aspect of this 
arcade looks to the era of Julian, or 
Justinian, although doubtless the great 
stones in the basement of the outer 
wall may be remains of the original 
structure, but whether in situ, or 
built up again at the time of the erec- 
tion of the internal arcades, it would 
be hard to affirm. At all events, we 
make little account of Dr. Robinson’s 
arch, at the back of the harem, which 
he regards as the remains of the 
bridge which, in Josephus’s time, 
united the temple court to Zion. It 
seems part of the system of arched 
substructions, of which we have been 
speaking, all the characteristic archi- 
tectural features of which look to 
Christian times, and besides, if the 
site of the tower of Antonia has been 
truly ascertained, the temple area can- 
not have extended so far south. But 
the topography of the temple is too 
large a subject to interpolate in a 
eneral sketch of this kind, and we are 
ound to return to Mr. Williams and 
his “Holy City,” which we deem 
noticeable as representing in some 
degree the present tendencies of the 
English mind. 

The English, it must be owned, are 
very generally becoming superstitious, 
a natural consequence of too much 
luxury. Mr. Williams is a good spe- 
cimen of the pious sophistication and 
ostentatious credulity which have taken 
the place of the sincere reasoning and 
manly spirit of inquiry that used to 
distinguish the men of Cambridge.* 
He makes a merit of persuading him- 
self into the idlest beliefs by the silliest 
circles and ambages of argument, and 
is continually engaged in pious frauds 
on his own understanding. To get 
rid of Hezekiah’s pool, he makes 
the most laborious exertions, and 
after painfully confounding all the 
watercourses of Jerusalem, makes 
out that the waters of Gihon, which 
Hezekiah brought straight down to 
the west of the city of David, and 
gathered in a pool in the midst of the 
city, are the waters of Siloam, on the 
east of the city of David, outside the 
walls altogether—brought not from 
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Gihon at all, but from some hidden 
source, as he thinks, north of the Da- 
mascus gate. 


‘*This same Hezekiah also stopped 
the upper watercourse of Gihon, and 
tooaght it straight down to the west side 
of the city of David.’ Now, it is at once 
granted that if this language be taken 
to describe the course of Hezekiah’s 
conduit, (what else can it be taken to 
describe ?) and if by the city of David, 
what Sion is to be understood, then the 
theory above proposed, however strongly 
supported, must fall to the ground, 
because the course which has been there 
marked out for the aqueduct is to the 
east and not to the west of Mount Sion. 
But is it certain that Mount Sion must 
be intended by the city of David? In 
the Book of the Kings there can be no 
doubt that they are synonymous, but in 
the books written after the captivity, the 
city of David seems to be taken, if not 
in a different, at least in a wider accep- 
tation; and if the 48th Psalm dates 
before the captivity, an equivalent ex- 

ression of the second verse must clearly 
be referred, not to Zion, but to the other 
division of the city. We have seen above 
that Millo is so called in one passage in 
Chronicles; in the Book of Nehemiah 
the name is apparently given to Ophel; 
and, as has already been remarked, that 
in the Book of Machabees, Moriah is 
usually so designated. From these facts 
we must conclude that the name was 
used for ‘Acra,’ or ‘the lower city,’ 
by the Jews, after the captivity: and if 
so, may we not suppose that they had 
some warrant for this designation in 
their canonical books? May we not 
believe that the word is used in this 
sense by Ezra, in the passage under 
consideration ? If so, the course marked 
out for the aqueduct along the Tyro- 

ceon, (%. e., along his, Mr, Williams’s 
TP yropeon, ) will exactly answer to the 
description which is there given.” 


Why, you foolish man, how will 
it help your argument, though Acra 
and Millo were shown to be called the 
city of David in every chapter of 
Chronicles, since Siloam is east of 
Acra, and east of Millo, and east of 
all Jerusalem? But here, indeed, is 
an additional authority, which, if true, 
would dispense with all argument on 
the point. This conclusion is con- 


* Another fellow of King’s College, Cambridge—a Mr. Measor—has recently dis- 
tinguished himself by some efforts inthe same direction, which have called down the 


censure of a writer in the North British Review. 


It is to be regretted that this wri- 


ter does not possess more learning and temper ; for the value of his protest is compro- 
mised by meagreness of information, and by a pervading tone of angry excitement. 
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firmed by the fact, that the reservoir 
which Hezekiah made is clearly placed 
by the language of holy Scripture at 
the end of this valley, viz., at the 
pool of Siloam.” This, however, we are 
painfully obliged to say, is not true; 
but when the authenticity of the Se- 
pulchre is concerned, we need not be 
surprized at any misrepresentation of 
a monument, seemingly so much less 
important, in comparison, as the Bible. 
Mr. Williams makes no scruple of 
dealing very cavalierly with Luke, 
where the testimony of the evangelist 
opposes itself to Macarius’s putid tra- 
dition of an ascension from the top of 
Mount Olivet. So, to save Maca- 
rius’s sepulchre from the fatal embrace 
of Josephus’s middle wall, it is not 
surprizing that he should allege that 
the Scripture says what it does not, 
and what, -in fact, is wholly irrecon- 
cileable with what the Scripture does 
say, viz., that Hezekiah brought the 
waters of Gihon straight down to the 
west side of the city ef David; Gihon 
being, as we know, a valley lying out- 
side the city, on the western side, such 
as is the valley still recognized by that 
name, and from which the waters still 
flow, by a straight conduit, into the 
alleged Pool of Hezekiah. After con- 
tending with such blind and unscru- 
pulous devotion for the authenticity of 
the Sepulchre, Mr. Williams, as may 
naturally be expected, yields himself 
up in a delirium of credulity to the 
superstitious genius of the spot. We 
have seen Mr. Wilde’s account of the 
effects of the fire of 1808, in cracking 
the marble covering of the supposed 
tomb. Here is Mr. Williams’s version 
of that event, with some prefatory 
observations, which afford a good spe- 
cimen of the mystical pleonastic 
style affected by writers of this new 
monkish school. 


‘* From this period, (a.p. 1542,) the 
holy city has been the scene of a warfare 
of a different character, the circum- 
stances of which I pass over without 
regret to myself, or injury to the reader. 
Not a year, scarcely a month, has 
passed for three successive centuries, 
without disputes between the three prin- 
cipal Christian communities which divide 
the sacred city. Suffice it here to say, 
that the limits fixed to their respective 

ossessions within the Church of the 
oly Sepulchre, as shown in the co- 
loured plan, have been invaded by hos- 
tile encroachments, and defended, inch 


by inch, with an animosity, which, how- 
ever creditable to their veneration for 
the holy places, is most disgraceful in 
every other veiw. It was even suspected 
that the destruction of the sacred build- 
ing, by fire, at the commencement of this 
century, was the result of the disap- 
pointment of the Armenians, in a con- 
test for the acquisition of power over 
the Greek possessions in the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre; and although the 
charge is not proved by the mere fact of 
the fire having originated in their church, 
yet, the imputation of such awful sacri- 
lege demonstrates the spirit that ani- 
mates those who could insinuate it. 
Though the circumstances of the fire 
are not of sufficient interest to call for a 
detailed account, the only fact which 
I would record, is certainly a most re- 
markable one. The heat was so ex- 
cessive, that the marble columns which 
surrounded the circular building, in the 
centre of which stood the Holy Grotto, 
were completely pulverized. The lamps 
and chandeliers, with the rest of the 
vessels of the church, brass, and silver, 
and gold, were melted like wax; the 
molten lead, from the immense dome, 
which covers the Holy Sepulchre, poured 
down in torrents; yet, the Holy Cave 
itself received not the slightest injury 
externally, or internally; the silk hang- 
ings and ornaments remaining unscathed 
by the flame—the smell of fire not even 
having passed upon them.”—>p. 241. 


Such is a specimen of the sort of 
belief which Mr. Williams’s section 
of the Protestant church would incul- 
cate on the hitherto strong-minded 
and rational people of England. Un- 
less the most unobservant of mortals, 
he must repeatedly have witnessed with 
his own eyes, the evidences of the 
effect of this very conflagration in the 
cracked and broken covering of the 
tomb. Indeed, we can hardly believe 
it possible that he should be unac- 
quainted with the facts described by 
Dr. Wilde; and, if so, what must we 
think of the moral bewilderment of a 
man, who, to sustain the credit of a 
locality so often called in question, 
alleges a miracle which he can hardly 
be supposed not to have known to be 
utterly unfounded? The credit of 
Cambridge is not advanced by such 
statements, put forward by fellows of 
its university ; neither does it augur 
well for the success of the Anglican 
establishment at Jerusalem, to find 
Bishop Alexander's chaplaincy so soon 
invaded by the monkish genius of the 
place. 
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That a growing appetite exists in 
England for this sort of mental ali- 
ment, is but too apparent from the 
increasing quantities of the commodity 
brought to market. Sensuality tends 
naturally to superstition: and too much 
ease has made a large section of the 
English people, if not sensual, at least 
sensuous, and prone to accept material 
exponents in the place of the intel- 
lectual reality. If tke spot could be 
ascertained on which Christ hung from 
the tree, or in which his body lay be- 
fore the resurrection, there is hardly 
any limit on thisside of idolatry to which 
the sensuous propensities of the class 
for whom Mr. Williams writes would 
not carry them, in their eagerness to 
realize every thing by earthly eye and 
touch. Such an inducement, seizing 
on the present facilities of communica- 
tion, would hurry the English of whom 
we write in thousands and tens of 
thousands to Jerusalem ; and the enor- 
mities of the ancient pilgrimages would 
be cast far into the shade, by the con- 
fluent Jicentiousness of the richest and 
most luxurious people of modern times. 
Most fortunate, indeed, it is, that hu- 
man eye cannot discern nor human 
hand touch any specific object so con- 
secrated. For it would be of little 
avail to say to a man kneeling in a 
trance of idolatrous devotion before a 
stone that had been touched by the 
hand of Christ—“ This, that, every 
stone in the universe, has been touched 
by the hand of God. Every spot in 
the universe has been and is consecra- 
ted by the presence of God. Your own 
body, which you debase, grovelling be- 
fore aless perfect object, is God’s own 
last and completest piece of workman- 
ship.” He neither sees, nor tastes, nor 
smells, nor touches your expostulation ; 
and therefore, though he may hear it, 
it is thrown away. You ought to come 
with pictures and coloured beads to 
such a man, as you would to a child of 
savage life; so true it is, that the ex- 
tremes of humanity approach each 
other. 

From the debasements of the false 
Sepulchre we turn with feelings of re- 
lief to the Mosque of Omar, where an 
invisible Deity is still worshipped by 
men who scorn idolatry, and where, 
from the time of Abraham to that of 
Christ, the worship of the One Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, 
was preserved in spirit and in truth by 
His own appointed priesthood. As it 
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is the only spot in all Jerusalem that 
has preserved its identity, so it is the 
only part of the city which has escaped 
the grosser profanations of supersti- 
tion. The platform on which it stands, 
with its massive substructions, while it 
possibly comprises some of the mate- 
rials of even the oldest house of God 
in the world, is, as we have said, most 
probably of Christian erection; but 
although the ploughshare of desolation 
has, we believe, been driven over every 
part of the surface of Mount Moriah, 
the rock itself defies the hand of time 
and the fury of war, retaining in its 
inviolated recesses the remains of those 
surprising water-works by which the an- 
cient Temple was preserved free from 
theimpurities of its sacrifices. Anabun- 
dant supply of water on a rock which 
originally stood, to a great degree, iso- 
lated from the surrounding eminences, 
and in which there appears to be no 
natural fountain, can only be accounted 
for by ascribing an unusual skill in hy- 
draulic operations tothose who brought 
it thither ; and'the artists employed by 
Solomon appear to have been skilled in 
hydraulics as well as architecture. The 
earliest pagan notices of the Temple of 
Jerusalem, dwell on its cisterns, itslead- 
en pipes, and waterworks, as the most 
remarkable of all its features ; and in 
the remotest prospects of prophecy we 
see the spread of holiness and purity 
typified by the overflow of these same 
famous fountains. Turkish jealousy 
at present prohibits any investigation 
of the wells and galleries within the 
precincts of the Mosque ; but all round 
that inaccessible spot, the rock is chan- 
nelled into conduits, in the exploring 
of which much personal enterprise and 
topographical sagacity have been exhi- 
bited. Here we are glad to have some- 
thing favourable to say of the labours 
of Mr. Williams, to ee with what- 
ever contempt we regard his proneness 
to superstitious reverence for material 
objects, we desire to deny no credit 
due to activity in exploring the actual 
vestiges of antiquity. It has long been 
known that the Fountain of Siloam is 
fed through a subterranean channel of 
about six hundred yards in length, 
which brings down the waters of the 
Well of the Virgin from beneath the 
southern declivity of Mount Moriah. 
To Mr. Williams is due the credit of 
connecting these two reservoirs with 
a further system of water communica- 
tions on the opposite side of the Tem- 
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ple area. After describing the Pool 
of Siloam, and the peculiar “ sweet- 
ish” taste of its waters, and their con- 
nexion with the well of the Virgin 
above-mentioned, Mr. Williams pro- 
ceeds :— 


‘The next fountain which I shall men- 
tionis one within the city, near the area of 
Grest Mosk, known only by report until 
very lately, when an enterprising travel- 
ler undertook to explore it ; and the com- 

any to whom he related the adventure 
in the small shed built over the mouth of 
the well by which he affected his perilous 
descent, will not easily forget the thril- 
ling sensations which his narration pro- 
duced. 

“This fountain is used to supply a 
bath, which has been briefly noticed 
above as existing near one of the wes- 
tern entrances to the haram. The pre- 
sent mouth of the well is on the roof of 
the buildings attached to the bath, and 
is found to be about twenty feet above 
the level of the street. Dr. Robinson 
had in vain sought permission to ex- 

lore this well, but the reports which 
1e had heard of it excited the curosity 
of a countryman of his, who was at 
Jerusalem in the winter of 1841-2, and 
he resolved at all events to descend. 
Having endeavoured, without success, 
to induce the keeper of the bath to as- 
sist him in the undertaking, he prevailed 
on two peasants of a neighbouring vil- 
lage to aid him in it. This was in the 
month of January. At the dead of 
night, attended only by a servant lad, 
furnished with fren So and matches, a 
measuring rule, moreover, and a compass, 
forth he sallied, equipped as for an 
aquatic excursion. Arrived at the well’s 
mouth, he tied a cord round his body, 
and was lowered through the aperture 
by these fellahs, who had kept their ap- 

ointment, but would, without doubt, 

ave let the rope slip, and left their 
employer to his fate on the slightest 
alarm. However, he survived to tell 
the tale," an ontline of which shall here 
be given. 

* The entrance to the well is not quite 
two feet square, but a few feet lower 
down it expands and becomes about 
twelve feet square, and is apparently 
hewn in the rock. His first adventure 
in this aerial journey was meeting the 
leathern bucket which had been tied at 
the other end of the rope’as a countcr- 
poise. It was ‘streaming at a dozen 
apertures, and for the rest of the way 
he was under a cold shower-bath, and 
could with difficulty keep his light with- 
out the circle of it.’ The well was 
eighty-two and a half feet deep, and 
the water about four feet and a half. 
On arriving at the bottom, the vibra- 
tions of the rope, before he could get a 
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footing, extinguished his light, and he 
was left in total darkness. He had ob- 
served in his descent four arched re- 
cesses in the rock opposite to one 
another, and lower down, six feet above 
the water, a door-way leading into an 
arched chamber, which he contrived to 
reach, and here he refitted for his further 
voyage. The matches were dry, and 
other candles soon illuminated the dark- 
ness. ‘The excavated chamber in which 
he found himself, was only three or four 
feet in height, fifteen long by ten broad, 
and did not seem to be constructed with 
any reference to the water. Opposite 
to this chamber he discovered a pas- 
sage which formed the water-channel. 
He had taken the precaution of bringing 
with him an india-rubber life-preserver, 
which he found useful in his further ex- 
plorations. He now descended into the 
water, and entered the passage, and 
soon passed another excavation in the 
rock, of which he could make nothing. 
The passage beyond this was two or 
three feet wide, and about five feet high, 
covered with stones laid transversely, 
and but very irregularly ; in some places 
were fragments of polished marble 
shafts, and in one place the end of a 
granite column had sunk obliquely into 
the passage. The bottom of the chan- 
nel was not flat, but grooved, and the 
passage was not straight, though its 
general course was direct; and ‘the 
cutting so uneven as to suggest the 
thought that advantage might have been 
taken of a natural seam or fissure in 
the rock.’ Having followed this pas- 
sage eighty feet he was stopped by a 
bason or well of unknown depth, on 
the opposite side of which the wall shut 
down to the water, and presented ano- 
ther obstacle, even could the water have 
been passed. Unhappily he was obliged 
to return without any more satisfactory 
result. His exit is amusingly charac- 
teristic of cool intrepidity. He had 
barely breathing room or space for his 
candle between the surface of the water 
and the roof of the passage; and one 
would think must have felt rather un- 
comfortable in such a position; but he 
first measured the passage with his 
rule, then illuminated it with his spare 
candles, and having taken a last fond 
look, left them burning there, and re- 
turned to the well to prepare for his 
ascent. The rope was still there, and 
the natives above. The signal was 
given, and he again found himself, swing- 
ing in mid-air, and in darkness, the 
candle which he had reserved having 
been extinguished as before. ‘His de. 
scent had been uniform, but he was 
necessarily drawn up at intervals, which 
caused a greater vibration. He spun 
round the dark vault, striking against 
one side and another,’ and was not sorry 
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to find himself again ‘ beneath the open 
heayen,’” 


On making further inquiry, Mr. 
Williams learned from the attendant 
of the bath, that the water issues from 
what he describes as an immense re- 
servoir beneath the Harem; but it 
did not appear that his informant had 
himself penetrated so far. The same 
peculiar taste distinguishes this water 
also. So at least says Mr. Williams ; 
and in a matter of sensation we ac- 
cept his authority with all reliance. 
We now proceed to a third point lying 
north of the temple cave :— 


**T had heard of a constant and abun- 
dant well of water within the precincts 
of the Church of the Flagellation, close 
to the seraglio, which supplies the 
Franciscan monastery during the dryest. 
summer. I visitedit on March 13th and 
14th, 1843, and obtained the following 
additional particulars from the monk 
who had the charge of the premises. 
The church is very ancient, but had 
fallen into ruin until the Franciscans, 
about a year and a half before my visit, 
had procured a firman for its restora- 
tion. In the course of the repairs an 
immense quantity of water was required, 
and the well in question was exhausted, 
and cleaned out. In two days it was 
full again, although it was towards the 
end of the dry season, before any rain 
had fallen. When I saw the well there 
were in it between eight and nine feet of 
water, which completely filled a cavity 
in the rock, and came up to its mouth, 
which was also bored through the 
rock. The water was almost within 
arm’s reach of the opening, and re- 
markably clear. The cavity I learnt 
extends some distance east and west; 
but as I was disappointed in seeing the 
man who had been employed to cleanse 
it, I could not understand its nature so 
exactly as I wished. I tasted the water 
—there could be no mistake—it was the 
‘water of Siloam!’ 

‘Thus then we have at these three 
different points three fountains, without 
any apparent connection one with ano- 
ther, all supplied with this peculiar 
water, utterly unlike any I remember to 
have tasted in that neighbourhood, or 
elsewhere. I am strongly disposed to 
conclude, from this fact, that there must 
be a connection, but how it is very diffi- 
cult to determine.” 


These singular facts, taken in con- 
nection, give a new interest to the 
statement of Aristeas—a fragment pre- 
served by Eusebius in his Evangelical 
Preparation—that the waterworks of 
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the temple extended their ramifications 
to a distance of five stadia on every 
side. We may here add a Mahome- 
dan tradition from Ialél Addin, re- 
specting another well, that called after 
Job, situated still lower in the valley 
than that of Siloam :— 


“‘T have heard that water being 
very scarce in the Holy City, men had 
recourse to the well; they sank it to 
the depth of eighty cubits, and the size 
of its head or spring was ten cubits ; 
four of which were blocked up by great 
stones, every stone being five cubits 
long, and from one to two in length and 
breadth ; so that they wondered how 
these stones could have been brought 
down to such a place. Amidst these 
stones the fountain sprung up brisk and 
cool. Here also was a cave, 
whose entrance was three cubits by one, 
from the midst of which rushed a wind 
of intense coldness. Then they brought 
a light there, and saw the cave blocked 
up by immense masses of stone; and 
entering more nearly, the light could 
not be kept in, by reason of the force of 
the wind proceeding thence.” 


Whether this is the same water that 
appears at so many other points, we 
have no means at present of ascertain- 
ing; but the well seems to be of the 
same artificial formation, and to de- 
rive its supply as the others do through 
a subterranean gallery, tending, we 
dare say, to the main reservoir, how- 
ever that may be supplied, under the 
site of the temple. It is an interest- 
ing fact, in connection with this in- 
quiry, that the Mahomedan tradition 
of the site of the temple fixed it by 
reference to a sewer, through which 
Omar crept on his hands and knees 
until he arrived at the spot corres- 
ponding to his information, however 
derived. The description of this pro- 
ceeding of the great Mussulman con- 
queror from Ialal-Addin is worth 
perusal :— 


‘Thus we entered the church, which 
is called the Church of the Resurrection, 
and the patriarch said, ‘This is the 
Mosque of David.’ Whereupon Omar 
considered attentively, and said to him, 
‘Thou hast spoken falsely; for the 
apostle of God (upon whom be the 
blessing and peace of God!) described 
to me the Mosque of David, a descrip- 
tion which answers not tothis.’ Then 
we proceeded with him to the church 
called Sion, and said, ‘This is the 
Mosque of David.’ Upon this Omar 
said, ‘Thou hast spoken falsely.’ So 
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he went with him to the Mosques of the 
Holy City, until he came at last near to 
a gate, called the Gate of Mahommed ; 
and he drew down all the filth that was 
on the steps of the gate, until he 
came to a narrow passage; and he went 
down a number of steps, until he almost 
hung upon the top of the interior, or 
upper surface. Then said the patriarch 
to him, ‘ Thou canst go no farther, ex- 
cept creeping on hands and knees.’ 
Then said Omar, ‘ And I will go, even 
creeping on hands and knees.’ So Omar 
went upon his hands, and we went upon 
hands and knees after him, until we 
came to the central sewer. And we 
stood here upright. Then Omar looked, 
and contemplated a long time. Then 
he said, ‘ By Him in whose hand is my 
life, this is that which the apostle of 
God (upon whom be the peace and 
blessing of God!) described to us.’” 


No Christian in recent times has 
been admitted to these adyta, with 
the exception of Mr. Catherwood ; 
and he, during his furtive visits, had 
enough to do in transferring to paper 
the details of the arches and colonades 
which support the upper platform. 
He reports, however, various indica- 
tions of further subterranean chambers 
to which he could not obtain access, 
and among which it seems not unrea- 
sonable to expect that the govern- 
ing reservoir of these numerous sur- 
rounding water-courses may yet be 
discovered, in which case we should 
entertain a better hope of seeing genu- 
ine vestiges of works of Solomon than 
we can possibly indulge in reference 
to any existing monuments on the sur- 
face. Indeed there can be no doubt 
that the whole site of Jerusalem 
abounds in subterranean works. Mr. 
Catherwood gives us the plan of a 
curious gallery cut in the rock which 
was discovered in sinking the founda- 
tions for the new Anglican church on 
the present Mount Zion, recalling 
very vividly the account given by Jo- 
sephus of the hiding-places of the fugi- 
tive Jews, after the capture of the 
city by Titus :— 


* The multitudes of those that therein 
perished exceeded all the destructions 
that either man or God ever brought 
upon the world. For to speak only of 
what was publicly known, the Romans 
slew some of them, some they carried 
captives, and others they made search 
for under ground, and when they found 
where they were, they broke up the 
ground, and slew all they met with. As 


for John, he wanted food, together with 
his brethren, in these caverns, and beg- 
ged that the Romans would now give 
him their right hand for his security, 
which he had often proudly rejected be- 
fore: but for Simon, he struggled hard 
with the distress he was in ( Antigq. lvi., 
e.9). This Simon, during the siege, 
was in the upper city; but when the 
Roman army were gotten within the 
walls, and were laying the city waste, 
he then took the most faithful of his 
friends with him, and among them some 
that were stone-cutters, with those iron 
tools that belong to their occupation, 
and as great a quantity of provisions as 
would suffice for a long time, and let 
himself and them all down into a certain 
subterraneous cavern, that was not 
visible above ground. Now, so far as 
had been digged of old, they went on- 
ward without disturbance ; but where 
they met with solid earth, they dug a 
mine underground, and this in hopes 
that they should be able to proceed so 
far as to rise from under ground in a 
safe place, and by that means escape; 
but when they came to make the expe- 
riment, they were disappointed in their 
hope, for the miners could make but 
small progress, and that with difficulty 
also, inasmuch as their provisions, 
though they distributed them by mea- 
sure, began to fail them. And now 
Simon, thinking he might be able to 
astonish and delude the Romans, put on 
him a white frock, and buttoned on him 
a purple cloak, and appeared out of the 
ground in the place where the Temple 
had formerly been.” (Ivii., ¢. 2). 


Hence it appears that a subterrane- 
ous communication exists between the 
temple area and the upper city of Jo- 
sephus, or Zion. The discovery of 
such a passage leading to the Hill of 
Evil Council, or to the present Zion, 
would go far to settle their contend- 
ing claims. With the daily increasing 
resort of Englishmen to the spot, it 
seems not wholly improbable that some 
enterprising explorer may hit upon 
the passage; and we own it would 
not greatly astonish us, if the gallery 
under the English church were found 
to communicate with the very excava- 
tion traversed by Simon and his com- 
panions. 

We have abstained in our discussion 
of the general question of the site of 
the Sepulchre, from noticing the 
popular belief relative to the supposed 
change of site effected at the founda- 
tion of the new town of Elia, on the 
ruins of the city, after its desolation 
by Titus. If the present Zion be the 
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true Zion, there can have been little, 
if any change of site, the modern, as 
the ancient Jerusalem, being still, lite- 
rally speaking, ‘‘ on Zion, on the sides 
of the north.” The imputed motive 
for the change of site—a desire to con- 
found the Christian recollection of the 
sacred localities—is inconsistent with 
the older allegation of pagan idols 
having been erected on the same spots, 
to attract the Christian adoration ; 
neither, indeed, can this latter allega- 
tion be reconciled with any reasonable 
probability ; for while the idol was 
erected to desecrate the spot, and 
usurp the prayers of its votaries, the 
spot itself was heaped over with earth 
and stones, which would remove it 
alike from desecration and from no- 
tice—that heap of earth and stones, 
again, having been piled up ata labour 
much greater than would easily have 
sufficed to remove every trace of the 
rock and grotto underneath. Neither 
have we, on the other hand, insisted 
on the alleged destruction of the cave 
by the calif Hakim, in the beginning 
of the eleventh century: for although 
the words of Glaber, “ funditus di- 
rutum,” have obtained general cur- 
rency ever since the days of Gibbon, 
whose ‘guarded language has been 
repeatedly misconstrued, it is but 
justice to say that the annalist goes 
on to declare that Hakim’s emis- 
saries failed, although they endea- 
voured, with strokes of iron imple- 
ments, to destroy the cave itself. Yet 
nothing can be more certain, for the 
reasons we have adduced above, than 
that the fabricated cave, as it existed 
in the seventh century, has been “ fun- 
ditus ” destroyed by some one or other 
—most probably, indeed, by Hakim, 
notwithstanding the pious exception 
in its favour by the monkish anna- 
list. 

Having said so much in disproof of 
the pretended Calvary of Macarius, 
(for, of course, the whole of the loca- 
lities under the roof of the Church of 
the Sepulchre, stand or fall by the 
credit of the cave,) we may naturally 
be expected to offer an opinion in re- 
ference to the true scene of the cruci- 
fixion ; and on this subject we can do 
nothing better than present our readers 
with the words of the learned writer 
in the “ Universal History,” speaking 
of the hill of Goath, which (although 
the writer supposed it to be within the 


city) lies at a little distance outside 
Jerusalem on the west :— 

** As the word 1NY4, which, accord- 
ing to the Masoreth’s pointing, is called 
Goath, may as well, if not better, be 
pronounced either Goatha or Gotha; 
and as the word 43, admitting of two 
sounds in the composition of known 
names, Galhed and Gilhad, does as na- 
turally sound Gol, we should think the 
etymology of Golgotha is found to our 
hand, and its signification most plain, 
viz. the hill of Gotha. However, the 
great likeness the sound of the same 
word Golgotha had to Gagultha in Syriac, 
(which dialect is called Hebrew in the 
Gospel, because a mixture of both was 
spoken at Jerusalem,) it seems to have 
been commonly understood as having 
a near relation to Gugultha, askull, and 
therefore was expounded by xeuviou roars, 
which, from the Latin Calvaria, a skull, 
is called in our language Calvary.”— 
Univ. Hist. vol. iv. Dissertation on the 
Temple, xlviii. n. x. 


We are aware of nothing more 
plausible, or founded on better learn- 
ing, and present the passage to the 
notice of our readers as the best in- 
formation, uncertain at best, that we 
are hitherto permitted to possess on 
the mere locality of that momentous 
event. 

We have not exaggerated the diffi- 
culties—we have only not disguised 
them. And it is well that, in the pre- 
sent temper of a considerable section 
both of the church and people of Eng- 
land, these difficulties should not be 
disguised or made little of. God for- 
bid that we should ever see the free 
Christians of these islands kissing 
stones or grovelling on particular spots 
of ground, venerating the rubbish of 
earth. God, the proper object of all 
worship, fills his creation—his word is 
in our hands—we have him with us 
here as much asin any particular plot of 
ground on the face of the globe. The 
Protestants of Ireland and Scotland 
do not require to be told this ; but it 
must be shouted in the ears of some 
of the nominal Protestants of England, 
choked, though they be, with the fat of 
luxury, and hard of hearing to all but 
the voice of middle-age sensualism, till 
they be brought back to the intellec- 
tual level of their companions, . from 
which they have sunk, or else be driven 
from the fold of freedom to take up 
their quarters with our open antago- 
nists. 
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THE LATER GERMAN POETS—UEINE—FRFILIGRATH—RUCKERT—PRUIZ—WERNER— 
CHAMISSO—ZEDLITZ. 


Neue Gedichte, von H. Heine. New 
poems, to wit, by Heinrich Heine. 
Alas! the title of this volume 
is much too flattering both to the 
powers and propensities of its author. 
If there be anything new under 
the sun, it is not from such a 
quarter that we expect it. ‘ Can 
the Ethiopian change his hue, or the 
leopard his spots?” Can Heinrich 
Heine ever give us aught but the 
same old packages of poison from 
his literary upas-tree? Never—it is 
not possible! and those “ new” poems 
are in truth but rifuccimenti of the 
old ones, or, perhaps we should rather 
say of the Old One’s, supposing that 
Belzebub ever dabbles in poetry, for 
anything more darkly diabolical than 
the general tone of Heine’s * Gedichte” 
it would be a labour of no sliyht diffi- 
culty to extract from even the worst 
samples of morality bequeathed to 
us by Machiavelli or Voltaire. 

And yet the fellow has infinite 
humour in him too, which is not 
always ill-humcur. His prose is racy 
and sparkling—equalling Wieland’s in 
all but logical induction, and far 
surpassing Goethe’s in force, ra- 
pidity of thought, and a_ peculiar 
clearness of style, which almost de- 
serves the epithet of transparent. 
Neither are the better impulses, too 
often suffered to lie inoperative in 
the hearts of nobler men, wholly 
absent from the spirit of his songs. 
Sometimes, indeed, one considers it 
almost a pity that any body else 
should ever have been beforehand 
with him in treating a theme of de- 
votion, or chivalrous heroism, or 
bruised affection, the little he has 
done in this way so abundantly tes- 
tifies to what he could achieve, had 
he but “ample room and verge 
enough” for the exercise of the 
higher sentiments, that is, were he 
free from the apprehension of being 
laughed at for trying to render sub- 
lime what others, with purer inten- 
tions, have only succeeded in making 
ridiculous. But the curse of the 
sneerer is on Heine, he sees nothing 
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in his neighbours but so many re- 
flections of himself; they are per- 
petually on the qui vive to outsneer 
him—he knows this, he feels it; and, 
under the influence of a delusion 
which bestrides him like a night- 
mare, he has almost ceased to struggle 
for the attainment of a healthy con- 
dition of mind. He is, after all, 
more an object of compassion than 
condemnation ; and none, perhaps, 
can deeplier lament the melancholy 
misdirection of his glorious facul- 
ties than those who the strongliest 
repudiate the moral and social prin- 
ciples he advocates. 

We say “moral and social,” for 
of course we have no quarrel with 
a man’s politics—philosophers often 
boast of having none, and among 
our own acquaintance we are happy 
to reckon men of all political hues, 
from the darkest purple to that pale 
shade of hybrid green which nearly 
melts into grey. Heine is, we were 
about to say, a thorough democrat, 
but democracy comprehends at least 
the party of the people, and. Heine 
we really believe, dangles at the skirts 
of no party. He is rather a leveller, 
one who would fuse all parties into 
one body, and leave that body to 
provide itself with a soul whence and 
how it could. He seems to have 
little or no sympathy with such men 
as Herwegh, Hoffman von Fallers- 
leben, Kinkel, Freiligrath, and Arndt; 
they are too sternly in earnest for 
him. It is not so much by hatred 
of oppression as by a certain instinct 
of opposition that Heine seems ani- 
mated. In this point he closely re- 
sembles Byron, who tells us that 
if the mob were once fairly in the 
ascendant he, for one, would 


«——— Wax an ultra-royalist in loyalty.” 


Heine’s hostility to established insti- 
tutions has its birth rather in the 
imagination than in the feelings; and 
there is every probability that if the 
revolution which he is labouring to 
accomplish were actually to explode, 
he himself, like Marmontel and Mira- 
U 
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beau under similar circumstances, 
would be among the first to deplore 
the event. 

Asa sample of that want of sym- 
pathy with his contemporaries to 
which we have just alluded, take 
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the following address to Herwegh, 
who, as our readers may be aware, 
was recently banished from Prussia 
for being a little too unmeasured in 
his metres anent kings and consti- 
tutions. 


Co George Perivegh. 


When Germany got drunk upon French brandy 
O, George, ’twas bride and lover, she and thou. 
Her words were sweeter then than sugarcandy ; 
But things are changed—’tis wife and husband now! 


Recovering from her brief delirium tremens, 
The stately dame was pleased to appear displeased. 
Thou flaredst up as usual about freemen’s 
Rights, wrongs, and soforth—but she sneered, or sneezed. 


And when old Fred* and thou had that queer quarrel 
Which ended in thy showing a pair of legs, 

In lieu of crowning thee with wreaths of laurel, 
By Jove, she pelted thee with rotten eggs! 


Poor youth, I sympathize with thee! 


Oh, don’t I? 


’Tis odd how men can let a man, because 
His arm-chair chances to be called a throne, tie 
Their free-born tongues up thus within their jaws ! 


Besmeared with eggs and apples, and escorted 
By dull dragoons, who jested at thy fame, 

I really marvel how thou wert supported 
Beneath such crying, trying, frying shame! 


Come over, George, to Paris; aud if quill, lip, 
Moustache, or cock of hat, betray thee here, 

I'll introduce thee to my friend King Philip, 
Who'll either make thee a peer, or—disappear ! 


Heine’s humour sometimes, like the 
novelist Hoffman’s, verges on the fan- 
tastic: it would seem as if he avenged 
himself for his forced abstinence from 
any delineation of the gentler affec- 
tions by indulging in that intoxication 
of fancy which, however agreeable for 
the moment, earlier or later wears 
out the intellectual powers, and at last 
ends by petrifying the heart itself. 


Here is another specimen of his man- 
ner—though we ingenuously plead 
guilty to having somewhat overdone 
it. Any one who may wish to com- 
pare our translation with the original 
will find the latter on p. 168 of the 
volume; and if he want the volume 
itself we will cheerfully let him have 
it. 


Lament of a Doung Olv-Germanist. 


Oh, I have lost the most entrancing 

Dream that ever lighted slumber ! 
Such a dream!—of musical fountains, 

Orient palaces rare and rich, 


* The King of Prussia. 
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And the fabulous Golden Mountains,* 
In comparison with which 
All whereof your poets can sing 
Were but so much lifeless lumber ! 


How I came to dream this dream your 
Fancy scarce will serve to show you. 
Hear me, therefore! On last night I 
Drank Souchong with Fraiilein Tyrl. 
Mischief revelled in the bright eye 
Of this wicked, wanton girl ; 
And, just think! she filled the cream-ewer 
First with Hock, and then with Noyau ; 


Then with Gin, then Kirschenwasser.t 
I quaffed on without inquiry, 
Munching from my muffin-laden 
Plate, at moments, more or less. 
How she laughed, meanwhile, the maiden ! 
Still, I shammed unconsciousness, 
Though I felt my cup and saucer 
Wax, each gulp I took, more fiery ! 


By-and-by a drowsy humming 
Filled mine ears, and then there followed 
That ecstatic inner Vision— 
Oh, I ne’er shall know it twice! 
All things round me seemed Elysian. 
Strange, how such a Paradise 
Could be born of that o’ercoming 
Mess of hogwash I had swallowed ! 


Fair pavilions o’er pavilions— 
Bowers of roses—halls of rubies— 
Dazzled me and each beholder. 
Long I gazed with soul enflamed, 
Till a finger touched my shoulder, 
And a sweet soft voice exclaimed— 
«QO, thou oaf in fifty millions ! 
O, thou blindest of all boobies! 


* Why this gaping? If there be a 
Sight here for thine eyes to seize on, 
"Tis myself. ‘Turn round and see me!” 
I obeyed. She did eclipse 
All Titania’s train for dreamy 
Loveliness! With stammering lips 
Thus I answered—“ Thine—idea, 
Queen of Beauty, stands—to—reason ! 


“ All my eye—e’er—took for—matchless, 
Save thyself—some—blemishing—spots damn. 
Buy—by—sticks—Styx—thou hast broken 
My—hem !—heart, like Dresden delf! 
Tol—lol—lol!” Thus much I had spoken, 
When I awoke, and found myself 
Hatless, coatless, cashless, watchless, 


In the New Black Hole of Potsdam! 


* Goliave Berge is an idiomatical German phrase for any thing visionary or 
unreal. 


+ Cherry-brandy. 
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Whether this be visé at the anti- 
Matthewite habits of a certain class of 
the Old-Germanists we shall not pre- 
tend to determine : it is, at all events, 
a felicitous jeu d'esprit ; and the ab- 
rupt transition from dream to vigi- 
lancy, at the conclusion, is rather cha- 
racteristic of Heine. 

One of Heine’s cleverest poems is a 


rhymed narrative of his recent tour 
through Germany, in twenty-seven 
chapters. Perhaps we may, one of 
these days, attempt a perversion of it, 
omitting the very—the devilishly 
clever passages—of which there are 
only too many. In the meantime we 
will try our traductorial hand on a 
single chapter. 


fy Cour through the sratherland.—Chap. FLL. 


“Tl faut hurler avec les loups.”’ 
FRENCH PROVERB. 


A cloud came over the moon's pale rays, 
And what I had long foreseen would 
Occur took place. Our vagabond chaise 


Broke down in the middle of the greenwood. 


I leaned against the old bandy affair, 
Enveloped in my cloak of camlet ; 

While my guide rode off, less in hope than despair 
Of help, to the nearest hamlet. 


You'll think, of course, that I didn’t much like 
(Inasmuch as I am neither Cid, Knight, 

Nor Saint) being left, without pistol or pike, 
Thus alone in a forest at midnight. 


You are wrong! The reign of Bandit and Elf 
Disappeared with old Veit Weber :* 

I think Number-Nip must have hocussed himself, 
For he’s never met now by a neighbour. 


The wolves alone are lords of the wood, 

Which they still give an air of romance to. 
They form an Old-German Brotherhood, 

Though we find them in Italy and France, too. 


They and I, that night, stood face to face, 
And they howled, impelled by hunger, 
Like Berlinese reviewers in chase 
Of a Radical ballad-monger ! 


andes aio 


I felt, as I gazed in their eyes, which glowed 
Like flambeaux, proud of this visit, 

So I bowed very low, in a manner that showed 
I was far from intending to quiz it. 


i SE IES, 


It was clear to my mind they had heard, somehow, 
Of my Zate arrival in the forest ; 

And I made them a speech in a style which thou, 
My dear prim Public, abhorrest ! 


* Veit Weber (or rather he who wrote under this appellative, his real name being 
Wachter) was a celebrated romancer of the old lamp-and-dagger school—the male 
Mrs. Radcliffe, in fact, of Germany. His inventive powers were very great; but 
his characters, generally, are too fond of tumbling down lifeless. He died, we be- 
lieve, about twenty years ago. 
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I said—* Mine excellent Wolves, I am glad 
You and I meet here together in 

Good-fellowship to-night, for, allow me to add, 
I have always hailed you as brethren! 


“ T can howl, as you hear—and, as to my port, 
It is more of a Wolf’s than a Man’s port. 
I feel, in short, at this moment a sort 
Of unchainable cannibal transport. 


You know, I hope, that no possible bribe 
Will ever avail to win me: 

To you | belong—to you and your tribe; 
So place your confidence in me! 


“You have heard, I suppose, that sometime ago 
I ratted to the side of the Shepherds ; 

But that was a slander! You very well know 
I can herd but with Wolves—or Leopards! 


« Another and quite as villanous a lie— 
How party prejudice blunts men 

To a sense of justice !—was, that I 
Had joined the Kénigsberg Huntsmen ! 


«Tis true, I wear on mine outward form 
Habiliments of sheep-and-lamb-skin ; 

But only, I assure you, to keep myself warm, 
For I'm neither ewe's nor ram’s kin! 


* Don’t mind, I,beg of you, my sheep-skin dress ; 
I am neither Sheep, Man, Bull, Fish, 

Hound, Hog, or Fox—I'm a Wo tr, I guess, 
And my tusks and my claws are wolfish! 


“I’m a Woif—that’s flat !—and I herd with the pack 
Wherever they go a-prowling ; 

I couch in their dens—I follow on their track, 
And I chorus their noble howling !” 


Such, friends, was the speech which fell, in a fit 
Of—candour, that night from my tongue, 
Though Kolb has shockingly garbled it 
In the Allgemeine Zeitung. 


Zeitgedichte, von Freiligrath.— 
Rhymes for the Times, by Freiligrath. 
This volume we noticed in a former 
paper. It is a pity, but Freiligrath 
has of late declined in vigour—per- 
haps because mere political poems (and 
he now writes few others) are, from 
their nature, less receptible of the energy 
which the mens divinior communicates 
to romance and high heroic narrative. 
We have here a poetical tribute to the 
memory of the brave but unfortunate 
Carlist, Don Diego Leon, who was 
shot by order (we believe) of Espar- 


tero, on the 15th of October, 1841. 
Though penned before Freiligrath 
had adopted the belief that there 
is no God in politics except the 
Anuos, and that Young Germany is 
his prophet, it lacks a portion of the 
furnace-heat which burns in his earlier 
and more purely imaginative produc- 
tions. Yet there are some passages 
in it that we like better than any 
thing we met with in his first volume, 
but these we leave the reader to dis- 
cover for himself. 
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The Execution of Diego Leon. 


(WRITTEN IN SPAIN, OCTOBER, 1841.) 
“* Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus Ultor.”’ 


The smoke has rolled away—the crowds are gone— 
The echoes of the musquetry have ceased. 
A few guests only from the Bloody Feast 
Yet linger, and converse in smothered tone. 
Hussars !—this infamy was yours!—for hire, 
Base hire, you pierced that noble breast of his ! 
To you in scorn he spake the upbraiding—* Fire!’ 
Exoriare aliquis! . . « + 


* Fire!” Ay !—it well might be his life’s last word ! 
Oft had he employed it when about to win, 
Amid the artillery’s thundershock and din, 
Fresh laurel-wreaths for his immaculate sword. 
Oft battled he in midst of your array— 
Oft struck for Spain—how bravely you know best! 
For Spain—for you! And you could turn to-day, 
Oh, Gop! your arms against his breast | 


And Who condemned him? He who grasps in vain 
With iron hand this reeling kingdom’s helm— 
A brother-warrior of their common realm! 

They slept beneath one roof—were known to drain 

As friends the one camp-cup—wore the same attire. 
You knew this, for you saw it—could not miss 

In truth to see it—and yet now—now/ . . . “Fire!” 

Exoriare aliquis ! 


* One favour, one alone, I ask !”—so prayed 
The gallant youth—* Give me my sword and steed, 
And let me die in harness! If my meed 
Must needs be death I perish undismayed, 
Come what come will—then grant me again to wield 
My wonted weapons !—let me feel again 
As when I poured upon the battle-field 
My first young blood for suffering Spain!” 


But no!—for him no favour. His farewell 

To a life that Siander never dared to stain 
Was that of one dishonoured! When he fell 

The dust lay dark upon his charger’s mane, 
Whose neighings told how he began to tire 

Of waiting for his master—ah! now his 
No longer, poor forlorn one !—for, hark ! 

Exoriare aliquis ! 


With firm step he descended from the car, 

Then drew a gold Madonaa from his breast, 

And kissed it, saying— Thou faithfullest and best 
Of Mothers—many a year my guiding star |— 
To thee in perilous hours I have owed my life 

Full oft, albeit thou canst not save it now! 
Return to her whose gift thou art—my wife— 

She needeth help—console her thou!” 


Thereon, that none who fired might miss his mark, 
Himself arranged the line of carabineers— 
While many a soldier’s brow around grew dark, 
And many a bronzéd cheek was wet with tears— 
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Then spake to a friend—* Fulfil my last desire— 
Give this to Elvira—to the Regent this !” 
These were the image andaseal-ring. . . . . “ Fire!” 
Exoriare aliquis! . . « . 


The sign was given. Another. Now the last. 
** Present!” and still he stood unblenchingly. 
“Fire!” All was over! His great soul had passed 
Into that world where Mind and Truth are free. 
Such was his death! I count it, as it was, 
Mournful, if beautiful !—a death, in sum, 
For me to chaunt in verses broken as 
Sepulchral tones of muffled drum! 


‘* But he sustained a tyrant.” Be it so!— 
I care not! He was brave, and claims my tears. 
Since Homer sang, since Ilion’s lyric years, 
The Poet’s bosom beats for friend and foe ! 
He reverences Napoleon’s mighty mind, 
Yet weeps, too, when the Bourbon d’Enghien dies. 
His love is catholic! Never think to bind 
Apollo’s child by party-ties ! 


And, should that prayer of One—the bard from whom 
I quote*—at length be answered once for all— 
Should yet some Demigod rise, as from the tomb, 
To avenge the nations, may his vengeance fall 
Alike on Peoples and on Potentates— 
And let, Great Gop! that holy vengeance be 
The eternal Justice due to long-wronged States— 
New Life, new Light, new Liberty! 


Thee, martyred Spain, unhappiest land of lands, 
Nor swords nor scaffolds can avail to heal. 

Thou need’st a Friend—a Father—one whose hands 
And heart will work in unison for thy weal! 

Thou need’st a Matador—of Peace, not War— 
To save, not slay—not ruin, but restore ! 

Knowest such a Chief? Canst find him near or far ?-— 

A kingdom for this Matador ! 


For, like thine own encaged and maddened steer,t 
Whom each fresh wound but serves to exasperate, 
Thou rushest blind and bleeding on thy fate! 

Alas! and is there no Deliverer near ? 

No Shield to avert from thee the mortal blow ? 

No Arm to snatch thee from the bared abyss ? 
A Caballéro to the rescue, ho! 
Exoriare aliquis ! 


It is almost startling to read the sequent political professions of faith. 
ninth stanza of this poem, and com- And when we meet with a verse like 
pare it with some of its author’s sub- the following :— 


s*‘ There in tears he stood, and heard Derision’s 
Laugh break forth o'er Schubart’s blasted youth. 


* Virgil, as our readers are of course aware. 

+ An allusion to the bull-fights of Spain. 

} Schubart was a poet of a most impetuous and fiery temperament. He flou- 
rished in the last century, and appears to have suffered much from the despotic 
nobles of his time. In one instance he was arbitrarily shut up in a fortress for ten 
years—his crime being the perpetration of a lampoon ! 
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* Freedom dwells but in the Dreamer's visions,'* 
So spake Schiller—and with bitter truth !” 


and then with this other verse— 


*¢ Be my goal or not a wild chimera, 
From this day the People’s Cause is mine! 
* Marcu, O, Poet, WITH THY LAND AND ERA!’ 
So henceforward read I Schiller’s line,” 


and both by one writer, and in the one 
volume—what can we feel but a par- 
donable surprise ?—mingled, of course, 
with a deep sense of satisfaction that, 
since such changes of opinion do 
occur in the best-regulated minds, 
they are always dictated by conscience, 
and what Philosopher Square calls 


‘the Rule of Right.” 

But to proceed. Riickert has lately 
brought out another volume, and, as 
usual with his books, one of appalling 
bulkiness. Take we from it, for the 
present, this little poem on the great 
Cathedral at Cologne, (der Dom zu 
Kéin.) 


Che Cathevral of Cologne. 


* Sorrow seizes the heart of every spectator who looks on that unfinished, 
but still glorious structure, the Cathedral of Cologne. It is only a fragment ; 
but it is such a fragment as the strength and intellect of the Titans ofold . . 
+ might have reared for their primeval worship. . . There are many 
stories told of its origin and progress; but the fact of the architect’s name 
who planned it being altogether unknown, and even the very circumstance 
of its remaining unfinished through a long series of superstitious ages,t are as 
singular and as strange as any thing said of it by fiction.”—Snowe’s Legends 
of the Rhine, vol. I. p. 19. 


The Dome, the Dome of Cologne! 

Antique, unique, sublime, 

Rare monument from the Elder Time, 
Begun so long agone, 

Yet never finished, though wrought at oft— 
Yonder it soars, alone, 

Alone, aloft, 

Blending the Weird and Stern and Soft, 
The Cathedral-dome of Cologne! 


The Dome, the Dome of Cologne! 
Whence came its Meister’st Plan ? 
Before or since to the eye of man 

Was never aught like it shown! 

Alas, the matchless Meister died! 

Alas, he died!—and none 
Thereafter tried 
To fathom the mystery typified 

By the marvellous Dome of Cologne! 


* This line is taken from the following verse of Schiller’s poem, “ The Opening 
of the New Century.” 


**In des Herzens heilig stille Riume 
Musst du fliehen aus des Lebens Drang! 
Freyheit ist nur in dem Reich der Triiume, 
Und das Schone bliiht nur im Gesang.” 
“To thy bosom’s cloister, still and lonely, 
Flee, oh, flee from Life’s infecting throng ! 
Freedom’s realm exists in Dreamland only, *; 
And the Beauteous bloometh but in Song !” 


It is said to have been founded in the year 1248. 
Meister, more properly Baumeister, i. e. architect. 
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The Dome, the Dome of Cologne! 

In the troublous times of old 

The Soldier alone won fame and gold— 
The Artist passed for a drone! 

War’s hurricanes rocked and wasted Earth ; 
Men battled for shrine or throne ; 

None sate by his hearth 

To ponder the means of a second birth 
For the holy Dome of Cologne! 


The Dome, the Dome of Cologne! 

To Gop be immortal praise 

That now at length, in our own bright days, 
Tue MEISTER’s PLAN 1S KNOWN! 

Research hath brought the relic to light 
From its mausoléum of stone— 

We hail with delight 

A treasure so long concealed from sight, 
THE ORIGINAL Dome or CoLtocne! 


The Dome, the Dome of Cologne! 

Its hour of glory is nigh! 

Build ye it high as the sapphire sky ! 
As noonlight never hath shone 

On Temple of such a magnificent 
Ideal from zone to zone, 

So, aid its ascent 

To the sapphire blue of the firmament, 
The Cathedral-dome of Cologne! 


A young poet of considerable pro- 
mise has lately begun to attract at- 
tention in Prussia—Robert Eduard 
Prutz, a native of Stettin. He, too, 
has thrown himself into the Move- 
ment, and has suffered banishment 
for his opinions ; but, though a par- 
tisan, he is not a violent one; and 
his writings afford ample evidence 


that he delights to do honour to the 
virtues both of Tyrian and Trojan, 
even to those virtues the love of 
which many persons imagine to be 
incompatible with a revolutionary 
spirit. We shall quote from him a 
poem that the most zealous “ life-and- 
fortune-man” breathing might scarcely 
be ashamed to have written. 


A Scene off the Coast of Wretagne. 
(A. D. 1794.) 


On the broad green shores of Brittany 
Strange and songful sounds are nightly heard : 
Are they mermaid-voices from the sea? 
Are they warblings of a bird ? 
None can tell !—but be they whence they may, 
They are not the birth of Ocean’s caves, 
Not the hymn of mariners in the bay, 
Nor the music of the waves. 


O’er these shores a race of men are spread, 
Primitive, generous, hardy, brave, and gay ; 

None breathe who for Cross or Crown would shed 
Gladlier their blood than they. 

But the dark, dark time so long foreseen, 
Revolution’s Festal Year, was come— 

Slain, alas! were now their King and Queen, 
Slain their priests, or chased from home! 
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Trustfully these humble, simple men 
Bowed, as children, to their Father's will. 
“Yes,” they said, “our King is dead, but then 
Gov Almighty liveth still— 
Gop Almighty liveth everywhere, 
Liveth everywhere and evermore, 
And in Life and after—here as there, 
Him Bretagne will still adore !” 


*Tis a starless night in Autumn’s close, 
And again the winds are wild and high, 
And the pale blue lightning gleams and glows 
‘Fhrough the dark rifts of the sky ; 
And by that blue sheen the stranger sees 
Gliding ghostlike towards the far-off bay 
Groups of pious pilgrim Brittanese, 
There to meet their Priest, and pray. 


Stranger, climb this cliff with me, and bend 

O’er it! What a sight we hence behold! 
Brethren, sisters, lover, virgin, friend, 

Wife and husband, Young and Old, 
(Mindless of those harbingers of Death, 

The sad winds, which o’er a million graves 
Toll the funeral knell of those beneath) 

Allbut walking on the waves ! 


In the centre he whom all revere 
Drifts, with Crucifix and Pix in hand, 
Preaching Hope and Love, baptizing here, 
Binding there the nuptial-band ; 
While, in choral contrast with the storm, 
As the sullen billows fall or swell, 
Mingle prayerful words and blessings warm, 
And the silver altar-bell. 


And he weeps, he weeps, that white-haired Priest— 
Weeps, but more in joy of soul than grief, 
Thus to find his long-loved flock at least 
Faithful to their old belief ; 
And his tears, like those bright flowers that bloom 
O’er volcanoes, almost clear the air, 
Even although the menacing thunders boum, 
And the restless lightnings glare! 


“Lord!” he cries, “ Thou rulest everywhere, 
Rulest everywhere and evermore ! 
Lord! we trust in Thy paternal care— 
Thou hast made both sea and shore. 
Save us in this hour, thou Gop of Love!” . . . 
i Hark! the rolling roar of musquetry ! 
And a fierce shout from the crags above— 
*¢ Sink the wretches in the sea!” 


Yes! they are spied—their blood is tracked even here ! 
Countless bayonets bristle on each steep ; 

Volley peals on volley, cheer on cheer, 
And the Slain sink in the deep. 

Fire and sword above them—storm around ; 
Could the Living even gain the strand 

It were now no refuge. Shot or drowned, 

Death is theirs by sea or land! 
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* Lord! Almighty Sovereign !”—thus they prayed, 
** Even here Thou canst assoil our souls! 

Sea so well as shore Thy hand hath made, 
And albeit the dark wave rolls 

O’er our lifeless bodies, which we hoped 
Might have slept in consecrated clay, 

Thou wilt raise them when the tombs are oped 





On the great Accounting-Day !” 


So they died—so perished on that wild 


Night a thousand human creatures ! 


Wife, 


Husband, offspring— Woman, Man, and Child, 
Passed, so massacred, from Life 


Into Eternity ! 
Floated shoreward. 


No single corse 
But next morn a Pix 


Was found on the beach among some gorse, 
And, near that, a Crucifix. 


And midnightly now, by crag and fell, 
Strange and songful melodies are heard. 
Are they but the tinklings of a bell, 
Or the warblings of a bird ? 
None can guess; but be they what they may, 
They are not a birth of Ocean’s caves, 
Not the hymns of mariners in the bay, 
Nor the music of the waves. 


A new edition of the works of 
Zacharias Werner—one of whose 
tragedies, The Twenty-fourth of Fe- 
bruary, we translated some years back, 
has just appeared in Germany, and is 
read with avidity. Werner was one 
who wrote rather for the Future than 
for his own time. His mind was too 
full of its own grand and incompre- 
hensible schemes for the restoration 
of the Golden Age—too highly charged 
with the electro-magnetico-psychologi- 
cal theories of Boehm, Swedenborg, 
Basedow, and the whole host of ancient 
and modern Illuminati, to adapt itself 
to the soberer (and, we may add, 
stupider) views of his literary and 
political contemporaries. His appe- 
tites and passions also, unfortunately, 
played his intellect false, so that, ex- 
cept perhaps in his latter years (when 
his over-sensitiveness of conscience led 
him, like Tasso, to pass sentence of 
condemnation on all that he had 
written), he was never able to appear 
before the world in his genuine cha- 
racter—that of a truly amiable phi- 
lanthropist, with a heart that bled for 
the miseries of mankind—a soul per- 
petually self-tortured by the contra- 
dictory impulses which alternately 
swayed it, now to the Base, and again 
to the Beautiful—a judgment which 
erred only because its operations were 


os 


never allowed fair play by his other 
faculties—and an imagination (but 
that indeed always shone as public as 
the sun) surpassing that of any writer 
in any land, from Shakspeare’s days to 
Shelley’s. “ Werner,” observes one 
(and not the most uncharitable) of his 
reviewers, ** was, and had long been, 
what is, or used to be, emphatically 
called a dissolute man—that is, a man 
enervated and loosened asunder by a 
long course of vicious indulgences ;” 
and we can but wonder how, under 
such circumstances, his genius was 
enabled to achieve even a partial 
triumph over the difficulties which, 
like rocks around a valley of diamonds, 
encompassed it about on all sides. 
This extraordinary man, after having 
for twenty years dreamed of bestowing 
a new religion on the world, went to 
Italy, turned Roman Catholic, was in 
three years afterwards ordained a 
priest, preached before the sovereigns 
of the Holy Alliance in 1815, wrought 
numerous conversions of sinners, and 
at length, in 1823, in the fifty-fifth year 
of his age, died, a sincere penitent we 
believe, and, not impossibly, a broken- 
hearted man. Peace eternal be with 
him! It appears from his journal that 
he had had some intention of leaving 
behind him avolume of Autobiographi- 
cal Confessions, after the manner of 
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St. Augustine, and had only abandoned 
the idea from an apprehension that 
such a legacy would do more harm 
than good. “If,” he writes, “I, 
until that Day when all secrets shall 
be laid bare, draw a veil over my past 
life, it is not merely from false shame 
that I so act; for, though not 
free from this vice neither, I would 
willingly make known my guiltiness to 
all whom my voice might reach, could 
I thus hope to atone for what I have 
done, or save a’ single soul from per- 
dition. Two motives, however, forbid 
me to make such a personal revela- 
tion: first, my fear lest the opening 
of a pestilential grave might prove 
pernicious to the health of the unin- 
fected lookers-on ; and secondly, my 
hope that in my writings (the which 
may Gop forgive me!) there may pos- 
sibly, amid a wilderness of poisonous 
weeds, be also found here and there 
growing a medicinal herb, from which 
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those poor patients to whom it may 
be useful, would start back with shud- 
dering, did they but know the rotten- 
ness of the soil from which it sprang.” 
We confess that we, for our own part, 
are not inclined, whatever may have 
been the errors of Werner’s life, to 
regard his works with other than a 
feeling of admiration ; and we believe 
it to be far from improbable that the 
few trifles we have ourself written, 
harmless as they now appear to us, 
may hereafter awaken in us as bitter 
a remorse as this distinguished man 
ever felt for having written the two 
most splendid tragedies in the Ger- 
man language.” We must request 
the reader’s forgiveness for this prolix 
introduction to the following short 
poem, penned by Werner at Florence, 
in 1812, in the interval, namely, be- 
tween his change of religion and his 
ordination. 


Che Coming Cime. 


“ There shall be sung another Golden Age.” 
BERKELEY. 
It is born!—I mark its advent, 
As the rainbow’s through the raincloud. 
Rapine, Battle, Blood, in vain cloud 
That bright vision—still it shines! 
Yet my emotions find no glad vent 
As I gaze. The wretch who pines 
In a dungeon’s darkness 
Loathes, not loves, to think how teems 
Gon’s fair earth with life and beauty. 
Death in all its ghastly starkness 
Haunts alone Ais dismal dreams, 
And thus I, too, feel and fare, 
Seeing afar the golden booty 
Which I dare not hope to share. 


Yes !—despite the baleful myriad 
Agencies that mar its progress, 
(Time destroys them, as the Ogress 
Slays the brood herself brings forth) 
IT WILL coME, THE ILLUMING PERIOD, 
Kindling souls from south to north ! 
And thou, land I adore most! 
O, mine own Germania, thou, 
Eagle-eyed and lion-hearted, 
Thou, be sure, shalt flourish foremost 
Of the nations then, as now! 
But, that ere the grand event 
This race will have long departed 
All must feel, and most lament! 


* Die Siéhne des Thals (the Sons of the Valley), and Das Kreuz an der Ostsee (the 
Cross on the Baltic.) 
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All must feel it, most lament it, 
Others lightlier, I more inly; 
I more inly, as more thinly 
Day by day the fugitive hairs 
Shade my brow. My life hath spent it- 
Self to nought in blank despairs, 
Pains, and swindling pleasures ; 
And now, glancing from To-Day’s 
Watch-towers o’er the looming Morrow, 
And surveying the wondrous treasures 
Mankind’s Future Time displays, 
I feel manacled as a slave ; 
And my longing and my sorrow 
Bow me doubly towards the grave! 


Yet, this eve, as neath the glorious 
Heaven of Italy 1 wander, 
I can bear to look with fonder 
Eyes on Life; above the wreck 
Of mine years Hope soars victorious, 
And in cheerier mood I check 
Mine ungenerous wailing. 
Hark! the holy vesper bell, 
Pealing far o’er plain and grotto, 
Calls my thoughts from this travailing 
Scene to where the angels dwell! 
Cling no more, my soul, to dust, 
But be this thy immortal motto, 
¢¢ Jesus REIGNS—1N Him I trust.” 


We have never, we believe, intro- Shadowless Man, which was so long 
duced our readers to Adalbert von ascribed to the pen of De la Motte 
Chamisso, the author of the celebrated Fouqué. Here is one of his many 
romance, Peter Schlemihl, or the eccentricities. 


A fAlelancholy History. 


There once was a native of Yemen, 
Who spent his youth among ships and seamen, 
But finding the maritime life, on a few 
Rather ugly occasions, not much to his mind, 
He cut it, but suffered his pigtail Queue 
To hang, uncut, at his neck behind. 
He had a regard for that Queue! 


But come !—I'll shorten the big tale 
I fancy you fancy I'll tell of this pigtail! 
He wore the Queue, and was proud of it too, 
But still he longed, and yearned, and pined 
To see it in front ; and therefore the Queue 
Would hang at his poll behind— 
It would have its own way, this Queue! 


“Tis a bit of a Whig, I find,” thought he; 
And so he exclaimed, one day, with haughty 
Demeanour and tone, “ You democrat, you! 
“‘ Did any one ever ?—I'll have you fined— 
Flogged—shot—shaved off.” —But it wouldn’t do— 
The Queue still dangled behind. 
What a queer—what a queue-rious Queue ! 
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So, long he sat and wondered, 
And longer still he lay flat and pondered— 
Then sprang to his legs—“ Ha! ha!—I knew 
I had it!” he cried. ‘ That’s well opined !" 
And he wheeled to the right—but, alas! the Queue 
Hung never-the-less behind. 
What a very irrational Queue ! 


“ There are only the wrong and the right way,” 
Quoth he, “I have heard ; but, however that might weigh 
With Aristotelians, I'll try the two!” 
So he wheeled to the left—but still couldn’t blind 
Himself to the mournful fact that the Queue 
Persisted in hanging behind. 
And a Whig hangs behind like a Queue! 


Then he went to the King, and said, “ O, King, 
I've something to tell you of highly provoking ! 
I wear a Queue, and am proud of it too; 
*Tis as famous a sample of pigtail-kind 
As you ever surveyed ; but it hangs perdue, 
And I want it before, and not behind, 
Quite out of my view!” 


“ Humph!” muttered the King; ‘ Very proper!” 
Then beckoned to some one who held a huge chopper, 
And said, ** Cut that off!” In a trice the head flew 
To the foot of the room, like a bladder of wind. 
“« Well done!” cried the King; “ but I meant the Queue, 
And not the pumpkin it hung from behind! 
You rascal, that wasn’t your Cue!” 


The head is yet shown on a platter, 
The Monarch affecting to laugh at the matter. 
But the Queue remains a bewildering bore 
To persons of Aristotelian mind, 
For it hangs behind, the same as before, 
But not before, the same as behind, 
This most paradoxical Queue ! 


¥ 
iF 
i 
iY 
i 


But our limits warn us that we are stanzas by Baron Zedlitz, which will 
approaching our final page; and, for- scarcely extend beyond it. 
tunately, we have just lighted on some 


Che Midnight Webtew. 


I. 


When Midnight’s hour is come, 
The Drummer forsakes his tomb, 
And marches, beating his phantom-drum 
To and fro through the ghastly gloom. 


ae 


He plies the drumsticks twain, 
With fleshless fingers pale, 

And beats, and beats again, and again, 
A long and dreary Reveil! 


ie ini scene 
oe Siecle = 


Like the voice of abysmal waves 
Resounds its unearthly tone, 


Till the dead old soldiers, long in their graves, 
Awaken through every zone. 


nee ee 
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And the Slain in the land of the Hun, 
And the Frozen in the icy North, 

And those who under the burning sun 
Of Italy sleep, come forth. 


And they whose bones longwhile 
Lie bleaching in Syrian sands, 


And the slumberers under the reeds of the Nile, 


Arise, with arms in their hands. 


Ile 
And at Midnight, in his shroud, 
The Trumpeter leaves his tomb, 
And blows a blast, long, deep, and loud, 
As he rides through the ghastly gloom. 


And the yellow moonlight shines 
On the old Imperial Dragoons ; 
And the Cuirassiers they form in lines, 
And the Carabineers in platoons. 


At a signal the ranks unsheathe 
Their weapons in rear and van; 

Bnt they scarcely appear to speak or breathe, 
And their features are sad and wan. 


Ill. 


And when Midnight robes the sky, 
The Emperor leaves his tomb, 
And rides along, surrounded by 
His shadowy Staff, through the gloom. 


A silver star so bright 
Is glittering on his breast ; 
In an uniform of blue and white 
And a grey camp-frock he is dressed. 


The moonbeams shine afar 
On the various marshalled groupes, 
As the Man with the glittering silver star 
Proceeds to review his troops. 


And the dead battalions all 
Go again through their exercise, 

Till the moon withdraws, and a gloomier pall 
Of blackness wraps the skies. 


Then around their Chief once more 
The Generals and Marshals throng ; 
And he whispers a Word oft heard before 
In the ear of his Aide-de-camp. 


In files the troops advance, 
And then are no longer seen. 
The challenging watchword given is * France !” 
The answer is “ St. Helene!” 


And this is the Grand Review 
Which at midnight on the wolds, 

If popular tales may pass for true, 

The buried Emperor holds. 


Costello’s Valley of the Meuse. 


COSTELLO'S VALLEY 


As pleasant a book as we have ever 
read on a wet day, and the author of 
it seems too much disposed to enjoy 
his out-of-dvor amusements to be 
very angry with us if we tell him we 
had intended not to have looked at 
his book or any other for the next 
two months. Winter evenings are 
the true times for reading—and in 
August or September, when no one 
is or ought to be in town, it can only 
be by the merest accident that even 
a reviewer is found at his post. 
Reviewers, like authors, must have 
their seasons of recreation, and to 
be perfectly happy must be in some 
place which never saw even adver- 
tisements of new books. 

Such perfect happiness in our 
railroad days, does not seem to 
exist for any of the children of men. 
Books, however good, are now and 
then an evil. We would have pre- 
ferred passing the day in any other 
way than reading. We have a 
hundred plausible excuses for idle- 
ness, yet fate is too strong for us, and, 
lo! having passed the last three or four 
hours in tracing Mr. Costello’s steps 
along the Meuse, we find ourselves 
disposed to introduce our readers to 
his singularly agreeable volume. 

Early in the month of August, 
1844, the party whose adventures 
our author records, having pro- 
jected a journey to the continent 
by the valley of the Meuse, left 
London for Dover, intending to 
proceed by Ostend. The state of 
the wind, however, made them change 
their purpose when they arrived at 
Dover. They crossed over to Calais, 
and proceeded at once to Dunquerque ; 
at Dunquerque they took lodgings 
and remained for a fortnight. They 
then made their way on, not by the 
coast as they had originally pur- 
posed, but by a pleasanter though 
more circuitous route inland. <A 
voiturier from Bruges took them to 


OF THE MEUSE.* 

Ypres. They were delighted with 
the fertility of the soil and yet more 
with the beauty of the road between 
Bergues and Oe6est-cappel, the fron- 
tier village of Belgium. We will 
not dwell on his short visits to 
Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, and 
Brussels, but proceed at once to 
Liege. The improvements within 
a few years have been such, that 
our author’s recollection of the town 
which he had visited fifteen years 
before was of little use to him in 
finding his way from the point where 
he was first set down. ‘ The general 
aspect of Liege,” we are told, “is 
comparatively modern, but in the 
quays that extend beyond the Port 
des Arches, ranges of buildings ap- 
pear carved and decorated with all 
the fantastic ornaments that used to 
mark the dwellings of the citizens 
during the 15th and 16th centu- 
ries.” Our author gives from the 
old chronicles, an account of Liege 
from the period of its foundation, 
and passes to a topic of more interest, 
the Walloon language. The language 
of the people on the banks of 
the Meuse between Liege and Givet, 
is different from that of any of their 
neighbours. With Prussia on one 
hand and Brabant on the other, the 
language is neither German nor 
Flemish. This language is the 
Walloon. 

In Quentin Durward, Scott has 
made the citizens of Liege speak 
Flemish—and Victor Hugo has fol- 
lowed his example. They are not, 
it would seem, without authority for 
what it would appear probable is an 
error—for Paquot, a man of learning, 
and a native of the province of Liege, 
says that a part of the inhabitants of 
Liege formerly spoke Flemish. The 
Liegois are offended at the imputation, 
which they say is disproved, as 
none of their monuments contain any 
inscriptions connected with the Flemish 


* A Tour through the valley of the Meuse, with the legends of the Walloon 


country and the Ardennes. By 
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tongue. They regard the still spoken 
language of the people as a decisive 
fact against Scott’s supposition. 

The Walloon language, as far as it 
exists in written documents, is plainly 
the old langue Romane, or degene- 
rate Latin—the common parent of the 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese languages, and which resembles 
most the present French language— 
from which, indeed, it differs far less 
than Anglo-Saxon from English. The 
language, which the populace of Liege 
speak, is a patois, of which the chief 
element is common to it with the 
French. Natives of France are un- 
derstood by them, but their patois is 
so intermixed with other elements, or 
so disguised by pronunciation, that a 
Frenchman can seldom understand 
them, and never without the closest 
attention. The earliest written re- 
mains of this language are the songs 
of the jongleurs. Mr. Costello gives 
us the Lord’s Prayer in the Walloon 
language :— 


“Nos peer kest a cier, santifié se ti 
nom. Tiroydme nos avienne. Ta volontei 
so faite en l'terr com icier. Diné no 
nos pein k’tidien ajourdhu; et pardon 
no pechei com no pardonin no detteu. 
Et nos indus nin in tentation mein 
delivre no de mal.—Amen.” 


A curious story is told by our 
author, from M. Henaux, for the 
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purpose of showing that the Walloon 
language was unchanged for a period 
of four hundred years. In the year 
1447, seven Hungarians, who had 
made a pilgrimage to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
came by invitation to Liege,—they 
spoke perfect Walloon. In explana- 
tion, the strangers said that they 
formed part of a colony of Liegois, 
who, in consequence of a famine in 
their own country, left it for Agra, 
in Hungary, in the year 1052. An 
uncultivated district was assigned them, 
which they soon peopled. Their vil- 
lages were called “Gallica Loca.” On 
examination of ancient documents, the 
facts of the famine, and of the migra- 
tion of some of the inhabitants of 
Liege, were found stated in the ancient 
records. 


The earliest work in the language 
is a collection of Riddles in verse— 
then come collections of Ballads, &ce.— 
and rhymes are preserved, which seem 
to have belonged to the grotesque 
Mysteries and Moralities. Then come 
Political Jokes, and Satires against 
nobles and churchmen. Our author 
does not give us any specimens of 
these, nor have we to complain of 
this; but of their religious poems, 
and the sort of Christmas carols, or 
noels, common all over Christendom, 
and no where more than in England, 
a few pleasing verses are printed by 
him :— 


** Doux Diew, so-j ’ewaraye! qu’est c’qui j’o dire? 
In ang’ vez les doze heure est v’nou d’a cire, 
Qu’ a v’non dire a biergi qu’ estit a champs 
Que le Messeie estent v’non qu’on demandéf tant; 
Oh! ouiss’ corez v’ si vit’ kipér Bietme? 
L’av’ oiou dire ossi d’ouss’ qui vos v’nez ? 


*¢ Sweet God, how astonished I am! what is it I hear, 
An angel towards midnight is come from heaven ; 
Has come to tell the shepherds, who were in the fields 
That the Messiah was come, so much asked for, 
Oh, where do you run so quickly, father Bietme? 
Have you heard it also where you come from ?” 


There is no object in transcribing 
as much of the poem as Mr. Costello 
gives. What follows is entirely in the 


tone of our English Christmas carols. 
The affectionate simplicity of the next 
stanza is to us very beautiful. 


‘* He is born in a stable, this little King of heaven, 
An ox and an ass breathe to warm him, 
Without that, I don’t know how he could live, 
The well-beloved trembles all over—he will die of cold. 


The persons who hold the dialogue 
are supposed to reach the spot where 
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the infant Jesus is laid—one of them 
says— 


x 
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** You never, in your life, saw so well-made a child, 
He is white as an egg, and so plump, 
One could eat him undressed, he is so lovely.” 


They then address the Virgin mother— 


** Good day, well-beloved lady, we have come to see you, 
We have brought a quarter of a hundred of new-laid eggs, 
And a loaf which was only baked yesterday, 

I have also a covering to wrap up 
Your poor little child, who is frozen.” 


Another of these noels presents the 
variety, of the angels speaking in the 
dialogue. These are, probably, poems 
of a later era. The angel speaks a 
language almost identical with modern 
French—the shepherds an old Wal- 
loon dialect. 

The crémignon is next described— 
it is a dance of great antiquity, ac- 
companied by a song, which, like all 
national songs, is made to blend with 
political feeling. The fact of the 
words approaching to nonsense, does 
not render it less applicable to such 
purposes, or less dangerous. In 1685 
it was proscribed. It, however, survived 
prohibitory ordinances and state prose- 
cutions. It is, however, we are told 
now all but forgotten. 

It appears, at one time, to have 
been so popular, as to have been 
performed every evening. It began as 
soon as winter was over, and was re- 
peated every night through the sum- 
mer and autumn. “It was danced 
sometimes by girls, sometimes by young 
men, but more frequently by both 
together, hand in hand, forming a 
chain of great length, which went 
winding and turning through the 
streets, along the quays, across the 
squares, and in every nook and corner 
of the city, waking the inhabitants, if 
any slept, with the loud chorus, its 
accompaniment.” The words of the 
song are merely expressive of the de- 
termination of one of the dancers— 
Monsieur Piron—not to dance, till he 
is supplied with every article of dress 
of the best kind. Each article is the 
subject of a successive stanza. 


* Piron will not dance at all, 
Unless he have new shoes, 
And shoes quite round 
To make Piron dance.” 


And thus he goes through all the 
articles of the toilette. Mr. Costello 
tells us, that the air to which such 


words are sung is, notwithstanding the 
levity of the language, and its seeming 
insignificance, “ rather plaintive than 
ray. 

. ‘A satire, decrying the efficacy of 
the mineral springs of Tongres, was 
written in the Walloon language, in 
1700. The satirist was successful in 
putting Tongres out of fashion. The 
lines which Mr. Costello quotes lead 
us to think there may have been some 
life in the verses. ‘ The greatest good 
the waters do,” says the old rhymer, “is 
tothe Flemings, who have bribed thirty- 
two doctors to praise them. Herod 
never gave so much to cause the death 
of innocents.” 

The Walloon language has suffered 
the fate of others; a more copious 
vocabulary than it supplied was wanted 
when any thing was to be expressed by 
persons possessed of the acquirements 
of modern science—and the old idiom 
is dying away. Literary societies 
did what they could to discourage and 
discountenance it; and they had 
scarcely begun to be successful when 
they suddenly discovered that all this 
was working in a wrong direction, and 
efforts are now made to revive and 
cultivate it. 

The superstitions, unconnected with 
religion, in the Walloon country, have 
received considerable attention from 
Mr. Costello; and yet, we think him 
not unlikely to have made some mis- 
take on this subject. The fact that 
traditional stories of ghosts and gob- 
lins are connected with every robber- 
castle, may perhaps render it probable 
that such stories were at one time be- 
lieved, but adds nothing at all to the 
pany of their being now be- 
ieved by any one; and we ourselves 
happen to know that in our own fa- 
voured island, wherever legends are 
looked for, they are supplied in direct 
proportion to the credulity of the in- 
quirer. Mr. Costello’s party appear to 
have been on the search for such things ; 
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and, straightway, spirits of the moun- 
tain and the mine arise. Halvenmanni- 
kins and Kaboutermannikins crowded 
every cavern. In one place, a story 
was told our travellers, that on occa- 
sion of some great war, the dwarfs 
came to the country; that they dwelt 
in the woods, in holes dug in the 
ground, and now and then came to 
the villages to ask for one thing or 
another. They had wives, of whom 
when they wished to get rid, they 
gave them a small fresh loaf of bread, 
made them enter a hole in the ground, 
and then carefully closed it up. The 
peasants did not disapprove of this 
practice, and described the dwarfs as 
a very harmless tribe. 

Some of our readers may remember 
our translation of a German poem by 
some writer whose name we forget, 
about the little Heinzelmen who did 
their work for all the idle tradesmen 
of Cologne. At the village of Gel- 
rode, something like this is said to 
be believed. The miller of the place, 
whenever his grindstone was out of 
order, had only to place it at his door, 
with a slice of bread and butter, and 
a glass of beer, and a Kobold came 
and whetted the grindstone—he also 
washed the linen. At a village near 
Mechlin, a miller sifting flour discon- 
tinued his task, and when he went away 
forgot a slice of bread and butter. 
Next morning he found the flour sifted, 
and the bread and butter gone. He 
repeated the experiment with the same 
result. On the third night he watched, 
and at midnight saw a naked dwarf 
hard at work. He pitied the poor 
little fellow, and with the bread and 
butter left a complete suit of clothes. 
After this, the little creature never ap- 
peared without being dressed from 
head to foot. “The popular tales in 
most of the Flemish provinces, are of 
dwarfs. At Liege, the goblins are of 
larger size. There the name, we are 
told, is Sotays. 


* It "longs not to our part 
Infernal things to know” 


with any accuracy; but we are in- 
clined to think that the name Sotays* 
is generic, and means merely “subter- 
raneous,” and that dwarfs as well as 


* Sub terra. 
+ See Dublin University Magazine, Vol. XXVI. p. 196, article, Italian Poets— 


Ariosto, 
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giants areso designated. The lubber 
fiend, however, of Liege and the neigh- 
bourhood, is a tall, proper, clever fel- 
low. He works hard and is poorly 
paid—he will thresh the corn and 
winnow it—he attends to the cow- 
house, and he curries and rubs down 
the horses. Night is his time of work, 
and before daylight all the work of the 
house is finished. His reward is, as 
in the days of Milton, the cream-bowl 
duly set. There is, however, some- 
thing to be dreaded in the disposition 
of the very best of their spirits. Their 
good-nature is entirely to be relied 
on till they take offence, and they 
are not altogether unsuspicious. Our 
Scottish friends have, we believe, found 
the browny is not “canny ;” and it 
is not quite safe to have any dealings 
with the Sotays either. Their servi- 
ces appear to be rendered on the prin- 
ciple of favouritism rather than justice ; 
and a disposition to show their power, 
led, we fear, now and then to a capri- 
cious exercise of it. This the Lord 
of Montfort experienced. He had 
unluckily for himself, as the event 
proved, formed a very close intimacy 
with the King of the Sotays—the 
*¢ Verd Bouc,” as he was called. In 
peace and war, the counsels and the 
assistance of the Verd Bouc secured 
his success. How he was led to fall 
out with his friend is not told, but fall 
out with him he did. He had spoken 
disparagingly of his services, and the 
slight was not to be forgiven. Un- 
luckily for Montfort, at this time the 
sons of Aymont were wandering about 
in search of adventures. It has a 
modern sound, no doubt, but the story 
says they were called on by some of 
Montfort’s men to pay some toll. 
They in vain pleaded that they were 
knights-errant, and that such a thing 
never was heard of ; and, having slain 
his men, the sons of Aymon assailed 
Montfort’s castle. Now was the time 
for the Verd Bouc’s revenge. He as- 
sumed the disguise of a ram, knocked 
down walls, and made a breach through 
which the Paladins entered. Rinaldo’s 
blade swept all before him; the So- 
tays, who came in crowds to the assis- 
tance of their king, threw yellow 
powder into the eyes of Montfort’s 
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men-at-arms; and Malagigi the en- 
chanter, cut off the devoted chieftain’s 
head. 

ms The Sotays are devoted to metal- 
lurgy, and fond of mending kettles. 
Every ruin in Namur has its evil spirit, 
called by the Walloons gattes d'or, 
goats of gold. They are said to live 
in caverns, under the ruins, where they 
guard concealed treasures. When 
treasure-seekers are rash enough to 
employ a spell, then the power of these 
Spirits is increased, and they exercise 
a sort of fascination, by which they 
lead on the avaricious wretch, till he 
is lost in the bowels of the earth. 

It would appear that the temptation 
of riches, and covetousness, the root of 
all evil, lead persons of better educa- 
tion now and then to the insanity of 
believing these legends of hidden trea- 
sures, which are to be extorted from 
the guardianship of spirits by spells and 
witchcraft. A priest was found on a 
late occasion, with a censer and missal, 
chanting in a low and earnest tone, 
while two persons, in peasants’ dress, 
were busy, with crow and pickaxe, 
making excavations in search of buried 
gold. 

These superstitions are said to be 
common to all the nations claiming a 
northern origin. The factis that they 
may, in their essence, be described as 
common to all mankind—being, after 
all, but indications of the intellect re- 
maining uncultivated, and the passions 
of avarice or ambition giving their own 
colouring to the dreams of the imagina- 
tion. Omens are regarded by the 
Walloon peasantry, and of these seve- 
ral are enumerated by our author. 
Meeting a priest is deemed unlucky, 
and is enough to make the unfortunate 
adventurer, to whom it occurs, desist 
from the most promising undertaking. 
The hooting of owls, the howling of 
dogs, the crossing of forks, spilling 
salt, and the number thirteen, at 
a feast, are mentioned as unlucky. 
The bed of a dying person is placed in 
the same direction with the rafters of 
the room; for the belief is, that the 
agonies of death would be prolonged 
by the bed and rafters being in opposed 
directions. Precious stones are pos- 
sessed of uncommon properties ;—the 
turquoise saves from falls, and such 
accidents. The aerite detects thieves. 
Diamonds, pearls, and emeralds, are 
good to prove—perhaps, too, to 
create — infidelity among married 


people. A few of the superstitions 
seem tospeak of humanity. There is 
an unwillingness to burn reeds,because, 
they say, the ox will feed on it, and 
the ox was present at our Saviour’s 
birth. To take a wren is sure to be 
visited with misfortune. Death is the 
more frequent retribution for the wan- 
ton cruelty. 

On Christmas eve, the yule-log is 
burnt, as in many parts of England and 
Ireland. Among the Belgians, a 
fragment is carefully kept, and put 
under the bed, to act as a preservative 
against lightning. The willow branch, 
blessed on Palm-Sunday, is supposed 
to possess similar efficacy, and is care- 
fully preserved. Local customs are 
stated, arising in the same state of 
feeling. At Fosses, in the province of 
Namur, at the period of the annual 
fair, the women touch the image of 
St. Bridget with osier wands, and, on 
their return home, touch their cattle 
with the wands, to preserve them from 
the murrain. At Courtrai, at fune- 
rals, when the procession comes to a 
cross-road, the bearers lay down their 
load, and utter ashort prayer. They 
pray at the cross-roads, it is said, that 
the dead may not, in the event of his 
returning to earth, be misled from the 
right path by evil spirits. At Dost- 
mallen, when the husband dies, the wi- 
dow seats herself astride on the bier, 
and thus accompanies the corpse to the 
grave. 

The author gives us an amusing ac- 
count of what was called the “ Cour 
du Coucou,” at Polleur, to which the 
bird that mocks married men gave its 
name. Polleur isan old village in the 
Valley of the Hagne, which lies be- 
tween Verviers and Spa. On the first 
Sunday after the 15th of August, a 
mock court of justice was formed, 
which held its sittings at a public house 
adjoining the river. Here were sum- 
moned all husbands whom their wives 
were supposed to have deceived in any 
way, or beaten, or, in short, whom 
the public took the liberty of laughing 
at, for any reason connected with their 
domestic relations. There were for- 
mal pleadings, and the farce of solemn 
advocacy, and, finally, judicial sentence 
and execution. A neighbouring dung- 
hill was the bed in which the poorer 
delinquent paid the penalty imposed. 
The richer, in general, found the 
means of commuting it for a fine, to be 
spent in jollification, for the benefit of 
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mine host of the tavern where the 
court was held. The closing act of 
the court of justice was to seize the 
last married man in the village, and 
give him a ducking in the river. This 
concluded the out-of-doors fun. ‘The 
night was passed in dissipation. In 
1789, the fete of the Cour du Coucou 
was abolished, anda banner, on which 
were painted some pagan emblems, de- 
stroyed. At Moerbecke, in the dis- 
trict of Fermonde, an amusing piece 
of popular satire was annually acted. 
A well-dressed woman was taken to the 
old chapel of Hoogeastelle, in a dung- 
cart, drawn by four wretched horses. 
Here she conferred offices on all the 
neighbours. The post of receiver- 
general was bestowed upon any person 
supposed not to have kept his accounts 
correctly—state coachman on him who 
had upset his vehicle—the most turbu- 
lent scoundrel in the neighbourhood 
was appointed to keep the peace. 
These appointments were followed by 
a mock auction, in which were 
pnt up to sale rights of fishing on 
some hill, where there was no water— 
of cutting wood on the surface of a 
lake, and other such things, which, in 
a dull country, are esteemed jokes, and 
jokes which seem better on every re- 
petition. 

May is celebrated every where in 
the neighbourhood of the Meuse. May- 
poles are planted before the roadside 
chapels and shrines, and before the 
priest’s house. 

A tradition is related of the family 
of a Count of Argeweille, to whom 
a fairy was believed to have given a 
crystal goblet, as a token of her love. 
The goblet passed, by marriage, into 
the house of Croy, and was acciden- 
tally broken. The belief of the 
family was, that. good fortune at- 
tended the possession of the fairy 
gift, and the lady to whom it be- 
longed had the virtue of faith. “If I 
cannot keep it whole,” said she, “I 
can preserve the fragments.” Her 
faith was rewarded, for on opening 
the cabinet in which she had placed 
the fragments, she found the goblet 
as perfect as before the accident. 

A legend, at all times, misleads our 
author from the direct stream of his nar- 
rative. A month, it would seem,was now 
pleasantly past since he had left Eng- 
land, and we find him, one morning of 
unusual beauty, at the close of August, 
setting out from Liege, to explore the 
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beautiful scenery of the Meuse, and 
make his way to the French frontier. 
He left the steam-boat to Namur to 
pursue its course, and set out in an 
open carriage. He had the promise 
of settled weather, and “for his dri- 
ver one of that civil, obliging race 
which seems to be indigenous to 
Liege.” He describes the road, when 
they had lost sight of the river, as 
running, for three or four miles, 
through a fertile plain—on the left 
hand manufactories in full activity— 
on the right, hills cultivated to the 
very suinmit—corn fields below and 
vineyards above, and every where, at 
intervals, the houses of the wealthy 
proprietors of the manufactories.— 
After passing the villages of Schlessin 
and Tilleur, they rejoin the Meuse 
at Jemeppe, and, to the delight of our 
author, who loves the romantic of old 
times, meet two chateaux, that speak 
of the thirteenth century. Each has 
its story, telling of rapine, and the vul- 
gar ambition of the great, and our au- 
thor stops to relate them. But a few 
miles further on, and connected with 
the pretty village of Fontaine, is a tale 
which he tells with more delight, of 
the castle of Lexhy, and its chatel- 
lan, Ameil the One-eyed. Ameil 
was young, was rich, and was loved 
by all the ladies. It was a burning 
day in August, when Ameil, finding 
himself alone in his castle, and feeling 
the heat and the solitude oppressive, 
wandered to the fountain of St. Oude. 
As he approached he saw a lady richly 
attired, and of surpassing loveliness— 
he soon learned from her that she 
was nobly descended, and—from a far 
country—she was now on a pilgrimage 
to Aix-la-Chapelle, but overcome by 
heat and fatigue, she had paused to rest 
beside the fountain, while her attend- 
ants were gone to the adjoining town 
for provisions. She was persuaded by 
Sir Ameil to allow herself to be con- 
ducted to his castle, and whatever he 
could do to make her welcome was done. 
‘¢ Every appliance,” says our author, 
‘that love could lend was remem- 
bered, and every precept that morality 
inculeates was forgotten.” Morning 
came and the lady rose—she thanked 
Ameil for his hospitality—“but do 
you know,” saith she, “who I an—I 
will tell you—know that last night you 
slept in the embraces of the devil.” 
‘* The devil ?—be it so!—go back to hell 
with the feeling that the devil for once 
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has tasted happiness.” The words do 
not seem sufficient to account for the 
fury with which they were at once 
resented, except on the supposition of 
the demon’s assuming the passions of 
woman’s heart with the female person. 
She flew upon the knight, and buried 
her fingers in his hair, nor did she 
leave him till she tore out his right 
eye—hence his name, Ameil the One- 
eyed. 

Our party passed through Flemalle, 
and then the scenery improved—the 
hills were higher and their surface 
more picturesque. “ Ata turn in the 
road we suddenly came in sight of the 
magnificent towers of the Chateau de 
Chokier, apparently suspended above 
the village, so deeply are the rocks on 
which it stands mined on this side.” 
The towns have their chronicles, and 
the story of Jean Surlet de Lardier 
and Paquette the Innocent is told. 
Paquette the Innocent had neither 
beauty nor intelligence—was almost 
an idiot—the single feeling of her 
mind seemed to be admiration of De 
Lardier—she used to watch for his ap- 
pearance in the streets to look at him, 
or to kiss the hem of his garment. 
Jean de Lardier was an idol of the 
people—but patriots have, in every 
country, had to learn what the idolatry 
of the people is worth. It would ap- 
pear that for the single purpose of 
wounding his heart, they murdered 
the poor fvol that still loved him, when 
he was an object of detestation to his 
former admirers. They threw her 
into the river. Her last words were, 
* Adieu, beau sire De Lardier.” 

On the opposite side of the river 
was the town of Aigremont, which 
recalls stories of its supposed original 
builders, the sons of Aymon, and of a 
later possessor, William de la Marck. 

William de la Marck, the Wild 
Boar of Ardennes, was the scourge 
of his prince-bishop. The death of 
Louis of Bourbon was followed by a 
seeming reconciliation of his succes- 
sor and William—but the bishop only 
watched his time. After a banquet 
he was set on by ruffians, one of 
whom showed him an order for his 
* arrest.” ‘ Say,” said De la Marck, 
“for my death.” He was right. He 
was instantly taken to Maestricht, and, 
after a form of trial, sentenced to be 
beheaded next day. Next morning 
he was brought out on the square of 
the Vrythoff, and executed. 
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® In the year 1674, near the high altar 
of the Church of the Dominicans, at 
Maestricht, was found a skeleton, wrap- 
pedinarobe of red silk damask ; a skull, 
covered with a red cap of the same 
stuff, lay beside it. The silk garments 
were perfect, and stains of blood re- 
cognised on the dress. These were 
the remains of De la Marck. 

From gazing on the towers of Aigre- 
mont, our author next turned his view 
to the ruins of a mountain, “ half of 
which shorn away by a deep quarry, 
has left behind a broad surface of 
pale yellow, streaked with rich veins 
of deep red, which glowed in the 
bright sunshine like stains of blood.” 
These are the rocks of Engis. From 
Engis, at the opposite side of the 
Meuse, is seen Clermont, built by 
Pepin, the father of Charlemagne; and 
not far from Clermont, are the tur- 
rets of Ramioul, the seat of Godfrey 
of Bouillon. They passed the vine- 
yards of Jehay and the abbey of 
Flone. The church of Amay, with 
its three spires, for a moment detained 
the eye. Beyond Amay the scene be- 
came more beautiful. The rocks rise 
perpendicularly above the road, leaving 
barely space for the road: the sum- 
mits of the rocks are wooded, and 
wherever there is a favourable spot 
on the sides for the cultivation of the 
vine, are vineyards. At Ampsin the 
smoke of furnaces interfered with 
our author’s seeing, with such dis- 
tinctness as he wished, the castle 
where Bassin, Count de Huy, poi- 
soned the Count de Looz, in a cup in 
which he was pledging the health of 
Charlemagne. 

But the thought of Charlemagne 
and his paladins was now put to flight, 
for another sweep of the river brought 
before the eyes the citadel of Huy. 
“There are few towns,” says Mr. 
Costello, “more picturesquely placed 
than Huy. The Meuse here makes 
a sudden curve, retreating from the 
hills, which have for some miles con- 
fined it on the right bank, and sweep- 
ing now beneath the ridge that pro- 
tects the left.” The citadel seems 
suspended above the cathedral, and 
till you have crossed the bridge, it is 
difficult to imagine where the road 
runs that is to let one out of the town. 
On Mr. Costello’s first visit, he 
thought the citadel and cathedral 
were all that the place contained, and 
the town on the right bank altogether 
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escaped his notice. The cathedral is, 
however, the great object for which it 
is worth while to visit Huy. Its date 
is 1311. The interior is of dark grey 
marble: the lofty roof is painted 
‘like the borders of the illuminated 
manuscripts of the period, in a pattern 
of many-coloured flowers. “ The 
form of the windows, and particularly 
of the rose window at the west end, is 
extremely beautiful.” 


‘** But the most interesting feature of 
the building is the curious gateway 
forming the entrance from the street. 
It is called the ‘ Portail de la Viérge,’ 
and merits description. 

‘The lower part, which is open, is 
supported by three pillars, forming a 
double entrance, whose grotesque carved 
capitals are surmounted by three figures 
the size of life—the Virgin and Child in 
the centre, and two bishops—one of 
them the founder of the cathedral—at 
the sides. The upper part, which con- 
tains a high-pointed arch, subdivided 
into compartments, is covered with 
quaint sculpture in high relief, the sub- 
jects of which are, the Nativity, on the 
left hand, and the Adoration of the 
Magi, on the right. In the central 
compartment is represented the Murder 
of the Innocents, and the figures of 
saints and angels, under richly-carved 
canopies, border the arch. The An- 
nunciation and Descent of the Holy 
Spirit are figured above. ‘The whole of 
this sculpture is uninjured, and is 
stained a deep yellow.” 


Huy, our traveller tells us, may be 
seen ina couple of hours; but he ad- 
vises a couple of days to be given to 
the banks of the Mehaigne, which 
falls into the Meuse at Statte. Half 
an hour’s walk from Statte brought 
our author and his party to the village 
of Moha; and it is not likely that any 
future rambler in that direction will 
leave it unvisited, after reading Mr. 
Costello's very beautifully told story 
of Gertrude of Moha and the trouba- 
dour Thibaut. The tale istoldin De 
la Motte Fouqué’s best manner. 

The party pursued the course of 
the Mehaigne, whose banks became 
yet more picturesque, with wilder and 
more abrupt rocks, and whose stream 
was now more turbulent and impetuous. 
They saw the villages of Fumal and 
Fallais, one on the right, and the other 
on the left bank of the river. A le- 
gend more romantic than that of Ses- 
tos and Abydos is connected with the 
castles of Fallais and Fumal. Marie 


de Fumal, the daughter of the cha- 
tellan of Fumal, a man of coarse and 
brutal habits, was wooed by a man 
whom she abhorred—the sire Collard 
Baldin of Hosden, a lordship on which 
the fief of Fumal was dependent. The 
match was what fathers consider pru- 
dent. . She was eighteen—not too 
young to marry: he was forty—not 
too old. Still she did not like him, 
and on one pretence or other resisted 
her father’s wish to unite their fortunes. 

It was about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, and girls of eighteen 
liked men of forty then even less than 
they do now. 

There was a dispute about bounda- 
ries between the communes of Fallais 
and Warnant, and the limits within 
which the jurisdiction of the authori- 
ties of each extended was determined 
by the annual ceremony of casting 
the pear. The inhabitants of each 
marched to an elevated rock, on which 
the banners of Fallais and Warnant 
were planted, and to a young peasant 
selected for the purpose was presented, 
on a trencher, a slice of pear or apple, 
which he flung as far as he could. 
The spot where it fell formed the 
boundary for the ensuing year. 

On the Continent the social festival 
and the religious holiday are one, and 
the  Jetée de la Poire” was celebrated 
by a pilgrimage to the shrine of the 
Virgin. As Marie de Fumal offered 
her vows, she saw and was seen by 
Richard de Fallais, and they loved. 
** The summer day on which they met 
was the happiest that either had yet 
known.” Alas! for true love !—the 
incident but hastened the prepara- 
tions for her bridal with Baldin. The 
bride, as a betrothed virgin is called 
in Germany, was delivered to her 
intended husband. Her own ser- 
vants were dismissed on the occasion, 
One of them at once went to De Fal- 
lais, who determined on _ rescuing 
Marie. With one assistant he suc- 
ceeded in doing so. Baldin, who 
resisted, was killed by a blow of 
his gauntletted hand, and the lady 
taken to a neighbouring convent, 
till arrangements could be made for 
their marriage. They married, but 
the lady was not even then safe; and 
our author, whose legends are linked 
together like the stories of Scherazade 
in the Arabian Nights, has a tale of 
the discomfiture of a dissolute bishop, 
for which we have not room. | 
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From Huy the party went to An- 
denelle and Selayn. From this they 
proceeded on foot, wishing to loiter 
beneath “the magnificent rocks that 
border the way as far as the ruins of 
Samson. It is in this part of the 
valley of the Meuse that the peculiar 
character imparted by the castellated 
forms of its numerous crags, becomes 
first apparent. Broken into separate 
masses, and standing out in high relief 
against the clear blue sky, with fissures 
‘like refts of ruin,’ it is impossible at 
a distance to distinguish them from 
the gray walls of feudal times, and 
the deception is the more natural, 
from the apparition of ruined towers 
and battlements throughout the val- 
ley.”—p. 160. 

At Samson the rocks are most 
picturesque, and ruins are there that 
seem as ancient as the rocks. An old 
castle, in which is the tomb of Sybella 
de Lusignan, sister of Baldwin the 
Fourth, King of Jerusalem, tells of 
the twelfth century ; and it is said that 
on the same foundation, in the time of 
the Romans, was a temple of Mercury. 
Their walk was continued by moon- 
light, and they saw with sufficient dis- 
tinctness the outline of a modern 
castle, built on the site of an old 
abbey. This abbey had been built by 
ladies whose husbands were engaged 
in the holy wars in Palestine, and there 
they remained till the return of their 
husbands restored some to the ordi- 
nary duties of life, and accounts of the 
death of their natural protectors led 
others to take the final vows which 
bind them to the church. At mid- 
night our travellers reached Namur. 

Of Namur, with the exception of the 
superb view from the cathedral, our 
author had little to see, and that little 
is not very interesting; however, it 
gives him the opportunity of writing a 
pleasant chapter about stilts. Namur 
was exceedingly exposed to floods from 
the inundations of the Meuse and 
the Sambre, at the confluence of which 
it is built. This made the use of stilts 
necessary ; then came games on stilts, 
and finally faction-fights. Stilting had to 
be put down by law—that is, laws 
were made prohibiting it, unless with 
the permission of the magistrates, 
which permission it was impossible to 
obtain. It was attempted to be re- 
vived in 1803, when Napoleon arrived 
in Namur; but the old excitement 
could not be revived, and it was the 
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pretence for a quarrel, which was only 

appeased by military interference. 
Again an attempt was made in 1814, 
when it was thought to celebrate the 
return of William of Nassau, but 
this also failed. The effort to re-enact 
any of the old amusements of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, cannot 
but fail—still more so to endeavour 
to revive their modes of thinking, a 
more serious matter. The modern 
tournament of the noble is as little 
likely to succeed as the stilt-fight of 
the plebeian, except indeed in the not 
impossible supposition of society's ap- 
proaching a second childhood. 

The next place of any considerable 
interest which they visited, was the ruin 
of Creve-ceeur. Creve-cceur was be- 
sieged and taken by Henry the Second 
of Francé, in 1554. Among the defend- 
ing army were three knights, whose 
wives determined to share their dan- 
ger; they fought with them on the 
ramparts, and witnessed their fall. 
After their husbands’ death they 
fought on, andthe annalist from whom 
Mr. Costello quotes describes them as 
surviving all their companions in arms. 
They, with good reason, feared worse 
than death if they fell into the hands 
of the French soldiery. When, 
therefore, all hope was gone, when 
the power of resistance was over, and 
death from their enemy's hands evaded 
them, they boldly compelled their 
fate. Hand-in-hand they ascended 
the parapet, and slowly walking to 
the extreme verge of the battlements, 
then raising their eyes for a mo- 
ment in prayer, they threw themselves 
from the tower, and were dashed to 
pieces on the stones below. The 
name of Hermeline has alone been 
preserved; those of her sisters in 
heroism are unknown.”—p. 188. 

The tourists arrive at Dinant, and 
Mr. Costellogives the history of Dinant, 
and its decline and fall. For this we 
have not room. Dinant he made his 
head quarters for a little while, and 
found the Hotel de la Porte better 
and cheaper than any lodgings he 
could procure. Every thing there in 
the way of provision was excellent. 
The Meuse gave them grayling, perch, 
and trout in abundance; the ditches 
craw-fish of enormous size; game 
and wild fowl were in plenty; the 
mutton of Ardennes was as good as 
its venison; but the leading article 
in this magazine of good things is 
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still to come. This is the Jambon 
de Bastogne, which we found so good, 
that we begged the chef to give us 
his receipt for curing it ; and here it 
is:—‘ The ham is cured in a brine of 
salt, saltpetre, and aromatic herbs, 
viz.: a few berry leaves, wild thyme, 
a handful of juniper berries, and a 
little garlic. It is steeped for about 
six weeks, and then dried in the smoke 
of the chimney over a wood fire. 
When wanted for dressing, it is buried 
in the ground for twenty-four hours, 
and then boiled, with the addition of 
the same aromatic herbs in the water. 
After boiling, the bone is taken out, 
and the ham pressed under a heavy 
weight.’ ”—p. 211. 

A little way from Dinant, is the 
rock of Bayard. Its resemblance to 
a ruined castle is such as to deceive 
the quickest eye. The name is not 
improbably derived from Rinaldo’s 
celebrated horse; and, at all events, 
it gives the author the opportunity of 
relating a tale of Charlemagne and 
his Paladins. 

The ruins of Poilvache, a few miles 
below Dinant, are peopled by local 
superstition with ghosts and goblins. 
The “ Nutons,” or beings of the 
night, haunt the caverns in the rock, 
and one larger crevice is inhabited by 
the ghost of Bertha, an avaricious 
lady once, who sold her true love for 
gold, and is now, by just retribution, 
herself a gatte d'or. Being about to 
be united in marriage to a man of her 
own humble rank, she was tempted to 
abandon him, and become the mistress 
of the chatellain of Poilvache. Her 
lover perished in the dungeons of this 
castle ; while she appeared, on every 
public occasion, decked with the 
richest pearls. She suddenly disap- 
peared. After a long search, her 
body, loaded with gold chains, was 
found in the dungeons where her 
lover had died. Ever since that time 
a gatte d'or has haunted the place, 
blazing with gold and pearls. This 
is Bertha, still guarding her treasures 
of gold, or tempting treasure-seekers 
to their destruction. 

After about three weeks sojourn at 
Dinant, our travellers proceeded to 
the Ardennes. 

Of their actual adventures we have 
little or no farther account. Of the 
legends preserved among the peasantry, 
and still more, of those to be found in 
old chronicles and romances, several 
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are very pleasingly told; but we have 
exceeded the space that can be rea- 
sonably allowed for our review, and 
will close by mentioning one amusing 
circumstance which Mr. Costello re- 
cords. 

In the early days of aerostation, 
Blanchard had advertised an ascent 
from Liege. All the world came to 
witness the ascent. Among the spec- 
tators were the prince-bishop, and his 
court. Sume sudden fear seized Blan- 
chard, when he was seated in the 
air :— 

‘* Madame de Berlaimont, who sat 
beside the prince, descended from the 
platform, ‘with a bouquet, which she pre- 
sented to the aeronaut. Blanchard, af- 
fecting to stoop to receive it, desired the 
soldiers to cut the cords, and at the 
same time that the balloon rose with the 
rapidity of lightning, quietly slid down 
to the ground, where he lay as if 
stunned by the fall. In the meantime, 
the tenantless balloon soared majesti- 
cally into the air, was for some time 
kept in view, and finally disappeared in 
the direction of the Ardennes. 

‘* Now it happened, sur ces entrefaites, 
that a great discussion had arisen in the 
little village of La Roche, in which piety 
and poverty were at issue. The images 
of the patron saint and the Holy Virgin 
were both in a pitiable condition as re- 
garded costume, and the inhabitants 
were too poor to supply the wants of 
each. A collection was made, but it did 
not realise more than enough to purchase 
a robe for one. Opinions were divided, 
some declaring for the patron-saint, 
others for Our Lady. The partizans of 
the former were in the majority, and on 
the day of his fete, he appeared ‘ clin- 
quant-neux,’ in a garment of great 
splendour. But scarcely had his image 
received the honour due, when a won- 
drous object greeted the astonished eyes 
of the villagers, by the appearance in the 
sky of an enormous globe of resplendent 
hue, which descended directly on the 
tower of the church. It was found, on 
examination, to be composed of silk, and 
the inhabitants of La Roche were con- 
vinced that it was a present from the 
Virgin to deck her image! They acted 
immediately upon this impression; the 
balloon was at once cut into pieces, and 
a series of robes was made, that has 
honourably sustained the credit of the 
Virgin’s wardrobe from that day to 
this.” 

Oh, what a subject would this have 
been for a Southey in his early days, 
when he threw into undying verse the 
stories of Cornelius Agrippa and the 
Old Woman of Berkeley ! 
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THE WELSHMEN OF TIRAWLEY. 


[Severat Welsh families, associates in the invasion of Strongbow, settled in 
the West of Ireland. Of these, the principal whose names have been preserved 
by the Irish antiquarians were the Walshes, Joyces, Heils (a quibus Mac Hale), 
Lawlesses, Tolmyns, Lynotts, and Barretts, which last draw their pedigree 
from Walynus, son of Guyndally, the Ard Maor, or High Stewart of the 
Lordship of Camelot, and had their chief seats in the territory of the two Bacs, 
in the barony of Tirawley, and county of Mayo. Cloghan-an-n'dall, or “ the 
Blind Men’s Stepping-stones,” are still pointed out on the Duvowen river, about 
four miles north of Crossmolina, in the townland of Garranard ; and Tubber-na- 
Scorney, or “ Scrag’s Well,” in the opposite townland of Carns, in the same 
barony. For a curious ¢errier or applotment of the Mac William’s revenue, as 
acquired under the circumstances stated in the legend preserved by Mac Firbis, 
see Mr. O’Donovan’s highly-learned and interesting ‘* Genealogies, &c. of Hy 
Fiachrach,” in the publications of the Irish Archeological Society—a great 
monument of antiquarian and topographical erudition. ] 


Scorney Bwee the Barretts’ bailiff, lewd and lame, 
To lift the Lynott’s taxes when he came, 
Rudely drew a young maid to him; 
Then the Lynotts rose and slew him, 
And in Tubber-na-Scorney threw him— 
Small your blame, 
Sons of Lynott! 
Sing the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley. 


Then the Barretts to the Lynotts gave a choice, 
Saying, “‘ Hear, ye murderous brood, men and boys, 
Choose ye now, without delay, 
Will ye lose your eyesight, say, 
Or your manhoods, here to-day ?” 

Sad your choice, 

Sons of Lynott! 
Sing the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley. 


Then the little boys of the Lynotts, weeping, said, 
** Only leave us our eyesight in our head.” — 
But the bearded Lynotts then 
Quickly answered back again, 
« Take our eyes, but leave us men, 
Alive or dead, 
Sons of Wattin !” 
Sing the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley. 


So the Barretts, with sewing-needles sharp and smooth» 
Let the light out of the eyes of every youth, 
And of every bearded man 
Of the broken Lynott clan ; 
Then their darkened faces wan 
Turning south 
To the river— 


Sing the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley— 


O’er the slippery stepping-stones of Clochan-a-n'all 
They drove them, laughing loud at every fall, 
As their wandering footsteps dark 
Failed to reach the slippery mark, 
And the swift stream swallowed stark, 
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One and all, 
As they stumbled— 
Sing the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley. 


Out of all the blinded Lynotts, one alone 
Walked erect from stepping-stone to stone ; 
So back again they brought you, | 
And a second time they wrought you 
With their needles ; but never got you 
Once to groan, 
Emon Lynott, 
For the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley. 


But with prompt-projected footsteps sure as ever, 
Emon Lynott again crossed the river, 
Though Duvowen was rising fast, 
And the shaking stones o’ercast 
By cold floods boiling past ;' 
Yet you never, 
Emon Lynott ! 
Faltered once before your foemen of Tirawley! 


But, turning on Ballintubber bank, you stood, 
And the Barretts thus bespoke o’er the flood— 
** Oh, ye foolish sons of Wattin, 
Small amends are these you've gotten, 
For, while Scorney Bwee lies rotten, 
I am good 
For vengeance |” 
Sing the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley. 


“For ’tis neither in eye nor eyesight that a man 
Bears the fortunes of himself or of his clan ; 
But in the manly mind 
And in loins with vengeance lined, 
That your needles could never find 

Though they ran 

Through my heartstrings !” 
Sing the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley. 


« But, little your women’s needles do I reck ; 
For the night from heaven never fell so black, 
But Tirawley, and abroad 
From the Moy to Cuan-an-fod, 
I could walk it every sod, 
Path and track, 
Ford and togher, 
Seeking vengeance on you, Barretts of Tirawley! 


“¢ The night when Dathy O’Dowda broke your camp, 
What Barrett among you was it held the lamp 
Showed the way to those two feet, 
When through wintry wind and sleet, 
I guided your blind retreat 

In the swamp 

Of Beiil-an-asa? 
O ye vengeance-destined ingrates of Tirawley !” 


So leaving loud-shriek-echoing Garranard, 
The Lynott like a red dog hunted hard, 
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With his wife and children seven, 
*Mong the beasts and fowls of heaven 
In the hollows of Glen Nephin, 
Light-debarred, 
Made his dwelling, 
Planning vengeance on the Barretts of Tirawley, 


And ere the bright-orbed year its course had run, 
On his brown round-knotted knee he nursed a son, 
A child of light, with eyes 
As clear as are the skies 
In summer when sunrise 

Has begun ; 

So the Lynott 
Nursed his vengeance on the Barretts of Tirawley. 


And, as ever the bright boy grew in strength and size, 
Made him perfect in each manly exercise, 
The salmon in the flood, 
The dun deer in the wood, 
The eagle in the cloud 
To surprise 
On Ben Nephin, 
Far above the foggy fields of Tirawley. 


With the yellow-knotted spear-shaft, with the bow, 
With the steel, prompt to deal shot and blow, 
He taught him from year to year 
And trained him, without a peer, 
For a perfect cavalier, 
Hoping so— 
Far his forethought— 
For vengeance on the Barretts of Tirawley. 


And, when mounted on his proud-bounding steed, 
Emon Oge sat a cavalier indeed ; 
Like the ear upon the wheat 
When winds in autumn beat 
On the bending stems, his seat ; 
And the speed 
Of his courser 
Was the wind from Barna-na-gee o’er Tirawley ! 


Now when fifteen sunny summers thus were spent, 
(He perfected in all accomplishment) 
The Lynott said ‘ my child, 
We are over long exiled 
From mankind in this wild— 
—Time we went 
O’er the mountgin 
To the countries lying over-against Tirawley.” 


So out over mountain-moors, and mosses brown, 
And green stream-gathering vales, they journeyed down ; 
Till, shining like a star, 
Through the dusky gleams afar, 
The bailey of Castlebar, 
And the town 
Of Mac William 
Rose bright before the wanderers of Tyrawley. 
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** Look southward, my boy, and tell me as we go, 
What seest thou by the loch-head below.” 
** Oh, a stone-house strong and great, 
And a horse-host at the gate, 
And their captain in armour of plate— 
Grand the show! 
Great the glancing! 
High the heroes of this land below Tirawley ! 


« And a beautiful Bantierna by his side, 
Yellow gold on all her gown-sleeves wide ; 
And in her hand a pearl 
Of a young, little, fair-haired girl——” 
Said the Lynott, “It is the Earl! 

Let us ride 

To his presence.” 
And before him came the exiles of Tirawley. 


“‘ God save thee, Mac William,” the Lynott thus began ; 
‘¢ God save all here besides of this clan ; 
For gossips dear to me 
Are all in company— 
For in these four bones ye see 
A kindly man 
Of the Britons— 
Emon Lynott of Garranard of Tirawley. 


« And hither, as kindly gossip-law allows, 
I come to claim a scion of thy house 
To foster ; for thy race, 
Since William Conquer’s * days, 
Have ever been wont to place, 
With some spouse 
Of a Briton, 
A Mac William Oge, to foster in Tirawley. 


«¢ And to show thee in what sort our youth are taught, 
I have hither to thy home of valour brought 
This one son of my age, 
For a sample and a pledge 
For the equal tutelage, 
In right thought, 
Word, and action, 
Of whatever son ye give into Tirawley.” 


When Mac William beheld the brave boy ride and run, 
Saw the spear-shaft from his white shoulder spun— 
With a sigh, and with a smile, 
He said—* I would give the spoil 
Of acounty, that Tibbot Moyle, 

My own son, 

Were accomplished 
Like this branch of the kindly Britons of Tirawley.” 


When the Lady Mac William she heard him speak, 
And saw the ruddy roses on his cheek, 


* William Fitz Adelm de Burgho, the conqueror of Connaught. 
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She said, “I would give a purse 
Of red gold, to the nurse 
That would rear my Tibbot no worse ; 
But I seek 
Hitherto vainly— 
Heaven grant that I now have found her in Tirawley !” 


So they said to the Lynott, “ Here, take our bird ! 
And as pledge for the keeping of thy word, 
Let this scion here remain 
Till thou comest back again : 
Meanwhile the fitting train 
Of a lord 
Shall attend thee 
With the lordly heir of Connaught into Tirawley. 


So back to strong-throng-gathering Garranard, 
Like a lord of the country with his guard, 
Came the Lynott, before them all. 
Once again over Clochan-a-n’all, 
Steady-striding, erect, and tall, 

And his ward 

On his shoulders— 
To the wonder of the Welshman of Tirawley. 


Then a diligent fosterfather you would deem 
The Lynott, teaching Tibbot, by mead and stream, 
To cast the spear, to ride, 
To stem the rushing tide, 
With what feats of body beside, 
Might beseem 
A Mac William, 
Fostered free among the Welshmen of Tirawley. 


But the lesson of hell he taught him in heart and mind : 
For to what desire soever he inclined, . 
Of anger, lust, or pride, 
He had it gratified, 
Till he ranged the circle wide 

Of a blind 

Self-indulgence, 
Ere he came to youthful manhood in Tirawley. 


Then, even as when a hunter slips a hound, 
Lynott loosed him—God’s leashes all unbound— 
In the pride of power and station, 
And the strength of youthful passion, 
On the daughters of thy nation, 

All around, 

Wattin Barrett ! 
Oh! the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley ! 


Bitter grief and burning anger, rage and shame, 
Filled the houses of the Barretts where’er he came ; 
Till the young men of the Bac 
Drew by night upon his track, 
And slew him at Cornasack— 

Small your blame, 

Sons of Wattin! 
Sing the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley. 
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Said the Lynott, “ The day of my vengeance is drawing near, 
The day for which, through many a long dark year, 
I have toiled through grief and sin— 
Call ye now the Brehons in, 
And let the plea begin 
Over the bier 
Of Mac William, 
For an eric upon the Barretts of Tirawley.” 


Then the Brehons to Mac William Burk decreed 
An eric upon Clan Barrett for the deed ; 
And the Lynott’s share of the fine, 
As fosterfather, was nine 
Ploughlands and ninescore kine ; 
But no need 
Had the Lynott, 
Neither care, for land or cattle in Tirawley. 


But rising, while all sat silent on the spot, 
He said, “ The law says—doth it not ?— 
If the foster-sire elect 
His portion to reject, 
He may then the right exact 
To applot 
The short eric.”— 
“’Tis the law,” replied the Brehons of Tirawley. 


Said the Lynott, “I once before had a choice 
Proposed me, wherein law had little voice ; 
But now I choose, and say, 
As lawfully I may, 
I applot the mulct to-day ; 
So rejoice 
In your ploughlands 
And your cattle which I renounce throughout Tirawley. 


«¢ And thus I applot the mulct: I divide 
The land throughout Clan Barrett on every side 
Equally, that no place 
May be without the face 
Of a foe of Wattin’s race— 
That the pride 
Of the Barretts 
May be humbled hence for ever throughout Tirawley. 


‘«* I adjudge a seat in every Barrett’s hall 
To Mac William: in every stable I give a stall 
To Mac William: and, beside, 
Whenever a Burk shall ride 
Through Tirawley, I provide 
At his call 
Needful grooming, 
Without charge from any Brughaidh of Tirawley. 


«¢ Thus lawfully I avenge me for the throes 
Ye lawlessly caused me and caused those 
Unhappy, shamefaced ones, 
Who, their mothers expected once, 
Would have been the sires of sons— 

O’er whose woes 

Often weeping, 
I have groaned in my exile from Tirawley. 
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“© T demand not of you your manhoods; but I take— 
For the Burks will take it—your Freedom! for the sake 
Of which all manhood’s given, 
And all good under heaven, 
And, without which, better even 

Ye should make 

Yourselves barren, 
Than see your children slaves throughout Tirawley! 


“ Neither take I your eyesight from you ; as you took 
Mine and ours: I would have you daily look 
On one another’s eyes, 
When the strangers tyrannize 
By your hearths, and blushes arise, 
That ye brook 
Without vengeance 
The insults of troops of Tibbots throughout Tirawley ! 


« The vengeance I designed, now is done, 
And the days of me and mine nearly run— 
For, for this, I have broken faith, 
Teaching him who lies beneath 
This pall, to merit death ; 
And my son 
To his father 
Stands pledged for other teaching in Tirawley.” 


Said Mac William—* Father and son, hang them high!” 
And the Lynott they hanged speedily ; 
But across the salt sea water, 
To Scotland, with the daughter 
Of Mac William—well you got her !— 
Did you fly, 
Edmund Lindsay, 
The gentlest of all the Welshmen of Tirawley! 


*Tis thus the ancient Ollaves of Erin tell 
How, through lewdness and revenge, it befel 
That the sons of William Conquer 
Came over the sons of Wattin, 
Throughout all the bounds and borders 
Of the land of Auley Mac Fiachra ; 
Till the Saxon Oliver Cromwell 
And his valiant, Bible-guided, 
Free heretics of Clan London 
Coming in, in their succession, 
Rooted out both Burk and Barrett, 
And in their empty places 
New stems of freedom planted, 
With many a goodly sapling 
Of manliness and virtue ; 
Which while their children cherish, 
Kindly Irish of the Irish, 
Neither Saxons nor Italians, 
May the mighty God of Freedom 
Speed them well!— 
Never taking 
Further vengeance on his people of Tirawley. 
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IRISH RIVERS.——-INTRODUCTION. 


« Awnp sure it is yet a most beautiful and sweet country as any is under heaven, 
being stored throughout with many goodly rivers, replenished with all sorts of 
fish most abundantly ; sprinkled with many very sweet islands and goodly lakes, 
like little inland seas, that will carry even ships upon their waters.” So does 
Spenser speak enthusiastically of Ireland, after describing the desclation of the 
country in the fourteenth century by the Scots, under Edward Bruce. We 
know no fitter words to introduce a projected series of papers relative to those 
“goodly rivers,” and we place them at the opening accordingly, in preference 
to any of our own. We believe, besides, they will speak audibly to our reader’s 
prepossessions, and win us at least a patient ear, while we seek to unfold some- 
thing of our ideas and intentions. 

We are not indulging offensively in self-laudation, when we say that from the 
commencement of our labours we have steadily kept in view the elucidation of 
all subjects connected with Ireland. Our own country has a claim to pre- 
eminence in our pages, and deservedly she obtains it. We have laboured, 
therefore, with diligence and faithfulness, in what we believe allotted duties. 
We have given illustrations of her history, and chiefly of those hidden * by-ways” 
which generally escape the ken of the inexperienced investigator. We have 
sought to pourtray the mind and character of her mighty dead—sons, of whom 
any country in the world might be proud. We have given, and shall give, the 
lineaments—mental and cor poreal—of her distinguished living, that our coun- 
trymen may know of their blessings, ere they are removed from them. And 
our every number contains evidence of the genius of her sons and daughters, 
in the articles our chosen band of contributors furnish us with; but of these 


last we may not speak with more particularity. 
Our periodical is thoroughly Irish in its aim and tendency. Yet at times we 
have thought that our pages dealt out a scant measure of justice to the natural 


advantages of this “ most beautiful and sweet country,” as the poet of the 
Faerie ‘Queene so truly calls it. We have largely spoken of her annals—we 
have detailed her biography ; ; but—conscience tells us—we have not sufficiently 
or systematically investigated her scenery and its associations. This defect we 
shall now remedy. Let not our most benign reader * pshaw !” at the announce- 
ment, protesting that this is more the department of the artist and steel 
engraver: we disclaim all pretension to rivalry, no less from choice than from 
necessity, with such labourers, and very heartily we wish them God speed in 
their work, if only they be dealing honestly by us. We have just as little idea 
of encroaching on the tourist’s province, or of anticipating any lady or gentle- 
man who desires to shine in a full-blown octavo, having “ Ireland in 1845” on 
its title-page, and Daniel O'Connell for its frontispiece. Let them write and 
publish to their heart’s content, and when they have attained this wished-for 
consummation, our critics will do their part with the leaders at least of the herd. 
But for ourselves, we will not supersede any of them in their amusing 
vagaries, 

What, then, our intention? It is to take the natural beauties of our coun- 
try for illustration, and strive to make them as well known and as dearly prized 
by others, as they are known and prized by ourselves. We have already, in 
earlier volumes, given some papers on the scenery and attractions of Ireland ; 
and we shall more fully carry out our ideas in the series which we this month 
commence. We propose more immediately to consider our rivers; and let 
not the reader deem the plan too contracted, for it is far otherwise. It has 
been chosen after much thought, and will supply us with an inexhaustible range 
of subject. A river is at all times the opening scene of human civilization: on 
its shore the wigwam of the savage first sends up its wreathing volumes of 
smoke ; and by-and-by the settlement is formed, and some chief chosen to give 


laws to the community. Then ships come from far, and commerce struggles 
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into being: new productions, both of nature and art, are introduced ; new 
thoughts are imparted to the simple-minded colonists ; lines of towns and cities 
are marked out, and the virgin country passes into the hands of a foreign pos- 
sessor. We witness these things in our own day; and so was it with Ireland 
ages ago. In earlier times, as man’s knowledge grew, the shores of a river as- 
sumed an importance almost unknown to us. Ascending the stream, the feudal 
lord would plant his castle on some well-defended crag, and by its means hold 
the key of the neighbouring pass, which secured him the possession of his dis- 
trict. Here, too, though founded with no such haughty intention, the monastery 
would arise, and its contemplative inmates find addition to their serenity in the 
chiming fall of the tranquil waters. Many, too, are our rivers, consecrated to 
us by the homes of genius near at hand, or sung to in their verse, or spoken of 
in their prose writings : 


‘Great men have been among us ; hearts that penned 
And tongues that uttered wisdom !” 


We shall have much to tell of these things, and have no fears of wearying in 
their declaration. We shall not be antiquarian, nor historical, nor biographical, 
nor legendary, nor picturesque ; and yet we shall not lose sight of all these 
qualities. When we stand at the river's head in the lone glen, with the wild 
ery of the plover ringing in our ears, our readers will not blame an occasional 
rhapsody, or will inflict but a gentle censure for reflections higher and more 
poctical than every-day conversation. Then, while passing the ruined fortress, 
or abbey, we shall weave for you the old legend about their inmates, and 
tell of the cowled heads and knightly forms that were wont to issue from their 
precincts. Nor shall we omit—without putting it obtrusively forward—the 
true account of their foundation, so that you may compare the local tradition 
with the circumstances history has authorised. We shall make our topography 
brief, but full; and we hope to satisfy our readers that we have at home, among 
our unvisited districts, scenery not a whit inferior to that of the sister island, 
or of continental Europe. 

Graver themes we shall have to discuss, when we come to speak of the des- 
perate war-struggles our distracted country has so continually witnessed. We 
shall tell of times too many, when those pure streams were polluted with 
kindred blood ; when brother met brother in terrible antagonism ; when hearts 
which should have grown togethc> in love throbbed wildly in the bosoms of foe- 
men, and Religion herself, the handmaid of heaven, was invoked as the Nemesis 
of contending armies. Few are the Irish rivers of which that melancholy ditty 
might not be sung : 

** Rio verde! Rio verde! 
Quantos cuerpos en ti se bana 
De Christianos y de Moros, 
Muertos par la dura espada.” 


only that, while it was the life-current of the Paynim darkened the Spanish 
waters, the blood of natives, poured forth by their brethren, as well as by stran- 
gers, flowed down the tideways of our own. 

These, to be brief, are our wishes—for their execution the articles themselves 
must speak. We do not intend the series to be either polemical or political, and 
shall, as far as possible, avoid what can be fraught only with unhappy recollec- 
tions. But where the case requires it, we shall not shrink from the discus- 
sion, which will resolve any social or historical difficulty. Should we allude 
to the past, it will be neither to palliate excesses, if committed by friends, nor 
hide nobility of actions where it existed among foes; but to write the 
truth about both. We desire, however, to dwell in preference on gentler 
themes—to meet our reader with fresh pictures from nature—to speak of our 
scenery with pride, though of its associations with sorrow—to give panoramic 
pictures of some of our finest rivers. These will occupy us more happily and 
more worthily. We commence with the most romantic of our streams, by 
general consent, and shall follow it up immediately with others. We cannot 
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disclose our private arrangements so far as to furnish the names in any specified 
order ; but, ere long, we shall introduce to our dear public the Lee and the 
Liffey—the Shannon and the Boyne. 


THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER, 


* Swift Awniduffe, which of the Englishman 
Is callde Blacke-water.” 


Tue river Blackwater, in the south, 
has been called, by reason of its pic- 
turesque scenery, ‘ the Irish Rhine ;” 
and we may plead the flattering cog- 
nomen as reason sufficient for placing 
it in the forefront of our proposed 
series. With the wonted mischance 
of Ireland, notwithstanding, its beau- 
ties—well known as they were to the 
native, and duly acknowledged by 
every passing tourist—have been only 
rendered accessible within the last 
two or three years. By the appliance 
of steam they are at length thrown 
open; and the visitor can now see and 
judge for himself, as he traverses, 
with ease and rapidity, the more im- 
portant portion of the river—the 
fifteen or twenty miles immediately 
above the sea. As the first-fruits, we 
suppose, of this desirable accommoda- 
tion, we are presented with the well- 
written hand-book whose title we have 
given below,* and to the pages of 
which we shall occasionally refer with 
pleasure in the course of our article. 
Among our Irish rivers, the Black- 
water ranks the third, or fourth, in 
point of size; while, as regards its 
scenery, and the amount of its histori- 
cal associations, we believe, with hardly 
an exception, it excels them all. 
The country through which it passes 
is of comparative unimportance in our 
own day; but in the Virgin Queen’s 
reign, many of the fiercest struggles 
to maintain English supremacy in the 
island eccurred on its banks. We 
shall, perhaps, speak more fully of 
them in the sequel. The general 
tourist, as he floats upon its waters, 
cannot fail to be interested in its 
“‘castled crags,” haunted by many a 
wild legend ; in the rich woods which 
almost continuously clothe its banks ; 
and in the spiry mountain chain be- 
hind them, through the defiles of 


* The Blackwater in Munster, by J. R. O’Flanagan, Esq. 
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which the river has to fight its way. 
Here and there, too, interspersed 
among the mouldering towers of the 
Desmond, his eye will be greeted by 
proud mansions, or the quiet hamlets 
“‘ where poor men lie,” uniting the in- 
terval between populous towns, all 
astir with life and business. The late 
Mr. Inglis, a cold, but correct ob- 
server of our island, exhibited some- 
thing akin to enthusiasm when speak- 
ing of this Munster river ; and 
averred that, with the beauties of the 
Rhine, the Rhone, and the Danube 
present to his memory, he deemed the 
Blackwater “ unsurpassed by any” of 
the three. It is right to receive his 
judgment with the qualification, that, 
if we speak of these Continental rivers 
for the purpose of comparison, we 
must altogether exclude the idea of 
size or superficial extent. The Black. 
water, at its widest part, is little-more 
than an English mile across; while, 
from its source at King Williamstown 
on the confines of Kerry to the sea at 
Youghal, its probable length is about 
eighty miles. We shall trace it from 
the ocean upward. 

Youghal, where the Blackwater 
discharges itself into the sea, is a con- 
siderable town, with a population of 
10,000 souls. It is a place of great 
antiquity, and was once strongly forti- 
fied, as the walls yet existing on its 
western side, with some strong flank- 
ing towers, would show. Indeed, 
from its position at the mouth of a 
navigable river, it is probable that 
human settlements were formed here 
even in the earliest times. The ab- 
original savage would find his induce- 
ment to tarry on a spot where, by 
Jaunching his canoe, he could imme- 
diately satisfy his animal cravings for 
food in the deep-sea fishing. The 
Anglo-Norman adventurers, passing 
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on from Waterford, early made it one 
of their strongholds, and with a co- 
lony from Bristol laid the foundation 
of the town, as it at present exists. 
A charter was granted by King John 
in 1209, which subsequent sovereigns 
found it politic to confirm under a va- 
riety of modifications or enlarge- 
ments; and Youghal remained an in- 
corporated town, until the operation 


of the Irish municipal reform bill of 


1840. The singular name of the 
place (pronounced Yawl) is supposed 
to be derived from O-chill, “a forest,” 
that is, Zochaill, i.e., eo yew, and caill 
a wood, on account of the woods which 
originally occupied the site of the town. 
Old writers give the quasi-Latin ap- 
pellation Ochella ; and our Continental 
neighbours make their hopeless at- 
tempt at its pronunciation by Jokile 
and Yokelain. According to Hol- 
lingshed, the first Franciscan friary 
in Ireland was here established in 
1229, by Maurice Fitzgerald, who 
himself took the habit, and died within 
its walls in his eightieth year. No ves- 
tiges of this building, which was called 
the South Abbey, now exist ; though, 
in the view of the town given in the 
Pacata Hibernica, the edifice is seen 
in a perfect state at the close of the 
sixteenth century. A second religious 
house, named, from its situation, the 
North Abbey, was founded in 1268, 
by another Geraldine; and the col- 
legiate church and college house— 
which form the chief attraction of the 
lace—were built in the year 1464, 
. Thomas, Earl of Desmond, then 
the head of the same family. The 
last institution was richly endowed 
both with money and lands, and com- 
rised a community of a warden, 
eight fellows, and eight choristers, 
who lived in a collegiate manner, 
having a common table and all other 
necessaries allowed them, together 
with an annual stipend each. 

It is more the local historian’s pro- 
vince than our own to give the annals 
in continued regularity ; yet there are 
a few more prominent occurrences, 
which we deem advisable to mention. 
When Edward Bruce invaded Ireland 
in 1317, he continued his ravages 
from the north of the kingdom as far 
south as Limerick and Cashel ; and at 
last was encountered by Sir Roger 
de Mortimer, the lord justice, who 


had landed at Youghal with thirty- 


eight knights from England. On the 
lord justice’s advance, Bruce retreated 
into Ulster, whither he was pursued, 
and slain, with most of his men, and 
his head was sent over to King Ed- 
ward II. During the wars of the 
Earls of Desmond, when that power- 
ful family sought to break from their 
necks the E nglish yoke, their favour- 
ite town experienced a variety of for- 
tune—being taken and re-taken more 
than once on either side. It at last 
was plundered by Sir John of Des- 
mond, in 1579, and the effects of the 
inhabitants removed to the earl’s 
Castles of Strancally and Lisfinny, in 
the county of Waterford. In the 
great rebellion of 1641, the Earl of 
Cork, feeling the importance of the 
place, maintained it in person with 
forces whom he paid himself; and 
thus he writes to the Lord Goring :— 
“To prevent the yielding up of this 
town to the rebels, as weak and infirm 
as I am, I am commanded hither ; and 
I have brought, for my guard, one 
thousand foot and sixty horse, which 
I have here with me, in defence of this 
poor weak town, where the Irish are 
three to one of the English; and if 
it should be lost, all the hope and re- 
treat of the English in the province 
is gone. And, God willing, 1 will be 
so “good a constable to the king, my 
master, as I will die in the defence 
thereof; although I have no great 
hope to defend it, yet we will bestir 
ourselves like Englishmen.” And the 
brave earl successfully held his post, 
until succours arrived from England 
in the year following, when Sir 
Charles Vavasour, with a thousand 
men, and other supplies, landed at 
Youghal. In the autumn of 1642, 
assisted by his sons, the Lords Dun- 
garvan, Broghill, Kinalmeaky, and 
Barrymore, the Earl of Cork held 
quarter sessions of the peace here, at 
which eleven hundred of the gentry 
of Munster were indicted of high 
treason, and of having been more or 
less concerned in the late revolt. 
Youghal embraced the parliamentary 
cause in 1649, without striking a blow, 
chiefly through the interest of Lord 
Broghill, and afford led Cromw ell timely 
aid after the hard-fought siege ot 
Clonmel. The Protector found here 
excellent winter quarters for his 
troops. He examined attentively the 
improvements made in the district by 
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the Earl of Cork; and when he saw 
the towns, the churches, alms-houses, 
and schools which owed their origin 
to that nobleman, he is said to have 
exclaimed—“ If each province of the 
kingdom possessed such a benefactor, 
the Irish could never have rebelled.” 
On the 29th of May, 1650, having 
appointed Ireton, his son-in-law, gene- 
ral of the army in his stead, Cromwell 
here embarked for England; and 
from the frigate’s deck, as she cleared 
the harbour, those stern eyes looked 
their farewell for ever of our shores. 

But there is one name, as yet un- 
mentioned, which will “ start a spirit” 
sooner than any of the foregoing. To 
the pilgrim, who loves to linger on 
scenes which genius has hallowed by 
sojourning amongst them, the whole 
place i is fullof—Rateicu. His house 
is here, quite unchanged in its out- 
ward appearance, and but slightly mo- 
dified in its internal arrangements ; 
and while one gazes on that rooftree, 
it is hard to keep the fancy from wan- 
dering away to the incidents in the 
chivalrous being’s history. Genera- 
tions have come and gone since then ; 
and from Raleigh’s day to our own, 
his old mansion has never wanted oc- 
cupants—but what of them? ‘ How 
lived, how loved, how died they ?” will 
comprise everything: they fretted out 
their little hour here, and then the 
grave-sod sufficed to enwrap their 
fame and their frailties all at once; 
and you, good beholder, care not for 
their names, nor inquire for their 
condition. It is not so with the sol- 
dier-poet, he is not only your one 
leading thought, but—without effort— 
the broken events of a life where ro- 
mantic adventure was a daily occur- 
rence, pass before you in shadowy 
review. Ay, with half-closed eye you 
behold again the first introduction to 
his sovercign—so admirably painted 
in Kenilworth—when the ‘broidered 
cloak, hastily removed from the shoul- 
der, was made a carpet for the royal 
foot to tread upon; and you remark 
the benignant expression of that proud 
woman's eyes, as with one glance she 
rewarded such duteous gallantry. You 
see him again, when ambition had en- 
kindled her fires in his bosom, tracing 
out on the pavilion’s window-frame, 
the legend, 

* Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall,” 
that motto, which first conducted him 
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to the proudest heights of glory, and 
then brought him down to defeat and 
ruin. You accompany his restless spi- 
rit to the new world, where in remem- 
brance of its royal donor, his settle- 
ment received the name it yet bears, 
‘“‘ Virginia” —a graceful and acceptable 
tribute. You picture him, too, a pri- 
soner in the Tower, with his matchless 
lady, sharing joyfully his captivity, 
when the evening closed in, dark and 
wild, after his busy day ; and still you 
behold a great man. He turned, as 
you know, calmly to study and reflec- 
tion ; and prepared to meet death with 
a serenity of purpose, which baffled 
the malice of his many foes. And 
then the last scene of all flits before 
you—the headsman’s axe in the Old 
Palace Yard, “that sharp cure for 
all diseases’—the myriads of human 
faces in every quarter encircling the 
scaffold, some indignant, some pitying, 
a few triumphant; the sun-rays flashed 
back from the descending steel; the 
dull dead sound, and—stillness. 

And in the gardens of his Youghal 
retreat—with the world all untried by 
him as it then was—you can readily 
imagine what day- dreams were, doubt- 
less, present to that mind, now ex- 
panding in youthful freshness and vi- 
gour. Beneath those trees—they are 
not too young for the honor—he must 
often have sate, in his fixed musings 
on the Dorado which he was never to 
find; and here, in more thoughtful 
moments, were haply composed some 
of those writings which remain to our 
own day, to prove him an almost uni- 
versal genius. Youth is the period of 
our busiest thought—of endless and 
unwearied speculation. To all it is the 
season of romance ; but to those whose 
lips the muse has touched with her 
hallowed fire, it is also the era of 
their chief poetical expression. What 
visions of fame are theirs, and of future 
greatness ; what desires to live and 
to make known the thronging, tumul- 
tuous imaginings of their minds! What 
longings, too, to be known beyond the 
small circle of their daily acquaint- 
ance, yea, more! beyond the genera- 
tion born with them, who are daily 
passing down into the gaping grave— 
that they may not, like the rest, “ die 
and be forgot,’’ but hereafter be kept 
in memory— 


“* Contemporains de tous les hommes, 
Et citoyens de tous les lieux.” 
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These feelings, and others still higher 
and exceeding our expression, were, 
we doubt not, present to the heroic 
knight on these scenes ; for here, with 
Spenser himself for a companion, did 
he linger over the Faerie Queene, as 
yet in manuscript, and pronounce on 
it the approving fiat which gave it 
forth to an admiring world. 

But our words are themselves, you 
will deem, imaginary ; and, instructed 
as you are in this matter-of- fact world, 
you mock them for their unreality and 
by-name us “ enthusiasts.” It may be 
so; and yet, O doubter! no palinode 
shall we offer. To us—we take up the 
word—to us “ enthusiasts,” who look 
upon poets as beings set apart from 
mankind by a high and holy vocation 
—who deem the chaplet of bays more 
lofty adornment than the diadem of 
the monarch, how consecrated the 
home of genius! Changes may be 


there ; centuries do not pass by with- 
out leaving their footmarks ; and calm 
reason may assure us that his mortal 
part, whom we delight to honor, lies 
in another land unmade in dust—still, 
Imagination can o’erleap the dividing 
gulf, and repair every deficiency. The 


sky, we know, spreads overhead the 
same canopy of blue; the Autumn sun 
sends its shimmering rays on the trees 
in the same combinations of light and 
shadow ; the dim outline of the distant 
hills is the very same as when those 
eyes could take in their beauty. Here 
was Raleigh’s young home, and as the 
guerdon of his military services, its 
very possession must have been for 
him a source of pride. On the break- 
ing out of Desmond’s rebellion in 1579, 
reinforcements had been sent to the 
Lord Deputy from Devonshire ; and 
Raleigh, who was then in his twenty- 
seventh year, accompanied the detach- 
ment, in command of a troop of 
horse. With his few troops he did 
such good service, and withal exhi- 
bited so much personal heroism, tem- 
pered by discretion and firmness, that 
he rose at once to the highest ho- 
nours. Before the close of the suc- 
ceeding year, we find him one of three 
commissioners, who were appointed to 
govern Munster during Ormond’s ab- 
sence in England ; and on the attain- 
der of Desmond, he received, by royal 
grant, three seignories and a half of 
the earl’s forfeited lands in the coun- 
ties of Cork and Waterford. His con- 
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nexion with Ireland subsisted through 
the twenty years following, and was 
only severed when Raleigh’s sun went 
down at the death of Elizabeth. 

The locale of the forty-two thou- 
sand acres, which fell to the lot of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, was the valley of the 
river Blackwater, extending from the 
town of Youghal to that of Lismore, 
both towns being included in the war- 
rant. With the progress of the Re- 
formation, the college of Youghal, 
founded a century before by the Des- 
monds, had been suppressed, and its 
revenues sequestered; and the war- 
den’s house and grounds were selected 
by Raleigh for his own residence. In 
the latter he is said to have first planted 
that root, literally and figuratively, of 
Ireland's bane or blessing, the potato; 
and the traditionary story, as given by 
Smith, the Cork historian, is amus- 
ing :—** The person who planted them, 
imagining that the apple which grows 
on the stalk was the part to be used, 
gathered them, but not liking their 
taste, neglected the roots, till the 
ground being dug afterwards to sow 
some other grain, the potatoes were 
discovered therein, and to thegreatsur- 
prise of the planter, vastly increased ; 
from these few, this country was fur- 
nished with seed.” Cobbett’s denun- 
ciation of the plant is too well known 
to be more than alluded to; but a 
greater than Cobbett—Goethe—re- 
commended festivals to commemorate 
its introduction, and these were actu- 
ally holden in many parts of Bavaria 
during the autumn of last year. We 
may only remark, en passant, that our 
Deutsche friends seem to have strange- 
ly confounded history; for the bust 
of Sir Francis Drake was crowned 
with garlands, and rapturous praises 
given to him as the discoverer of the 
poor man’s staff of life. We believe 
the praise or blame of the matter is 
unquestionably to be ascribed to Ra- 
leigh and his colonists of Virginia. 

How long Raleigh may have resi- 
ded here, it is difficult to determine, 
but he seems to have made of it his 
home in the intervals, at least, of his 
stirring life. He was Mayor of Youghal 
in 1488, which implies a settled resi- 
dence at that season; and in the next 
year he was also in Ireland, for we 
find him then visiting the poet Spenser 
at Kilcolman. Our records after 
this are few and far between. In 
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1592 he was far away, being general 
of the Panama expedition against the 
Spaniards ; and in the next year came 
his marriage with the lovely Elizabeth 
Throgmorton, and his subsequent re- 
sidence at the English court. With 
the succession of James to the throne 
came the blighting of all Raleigh’s 
hopes. He was accused by Lord Cob- 
ham of having participated in the al- 
leged treason of Lady Arabella Stu- 
art ; and through the subservience of 
an easy jury was found guilty, when 
his committal to the Tower followed 
instantly. In 1602, being apprehen- 
sive of an attainder, he disposed of all 
his Irish estates to Sir Richard Boyle, 
subsequently created Earl of Cork. 
It has been contended—and with every 
show of reason—that theshrewd Boyle, 
who had advanced himself by his saga- 
city from very small beginnings,* must 
have taken advantage of Raleigh’s mis- 
fortunes, and overreached him in this 
transaction ; for whatever allowance 
is to be made for the relative value of 
the money, fifteen hundred pounds was 
an inadequate price for property so 
extensive. In the patent confirming 
the sale of the lands, special mention 
was made of the College of Youghal, 
where the Earl of Cork now estab- 
lished himself as owner and occupier ; 
and here he died in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1643. His son the second earl, 
in the year 1670, disposed of the house 
and demesne to the Hayman family ; 
and in their possession, we believe, the 
place has continued to our own day. 

About the middle of last century, 
this interesting place received the name 

it now bears, of ‘* Myrtle Grove,” from 

the luxuriant myrtle-trees which em- 

bower it, some of which have attained 
the height of twenty feet. Never was 

baptism worse bestowed. We can 


only except the case of those villa- 
nous edifices, as Hartley Coleridge 
styleth them, which mar the entrance 
to every city. It may be appropriate ; 
it may be countryfied ; it may be even 
musical to a Cockney’s ear; but, dear 
reader, should you not choose the 
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name by which Raleigh knew it, and 
abhor every other, though proposed 
under pretence of “ improvement ?” 
The mansion itself is built on the 
usual plan of the old English manor- 
houses; three tall gables form the 
front, and beneath the central one are 
the hall and entrance doorway. If 
you examine a print of Raleigh’s birth- 
place in Devonshire, Hayes Farm; 
without any aid from fancy, you will 
perceive what a general resemblance 
his Youghal dwelling bore to it—a 
resemblance so strong, that the quick 
mind of the Wanderer himself must 
have often perceived it. 

Within, the house has undergone 
but little alteration. The windows 
have been modernized, probably within 
the present century, as we have con- 
versed with those who remembered 
the old glazing to have consisted of 
small diamond panes set in lead; and 
the position of the chief staircase has 
been changed ; these are the only ap- 
parent alterations. The interior is 
throughout wainscotted with Irish 
oak, now through age of almost ebony 
hue, and the panelling is in many 
places richly decorated. There is a 
chimney-piece in the drawing-room 
also of oak, reaching to the ceiling, 
and covered over with grotesque 
figures in elaborate carving, which 
would not disgrace Grinling Gibbons. 
Behind the wainscotting of this room, 
a recess was a few years since revealed, 
in which a part of the old monkish 
library, hidden at the period of the 
Reformation, was discovered. The 
volumes, so far as we have been able 
to ascertain, were, with a single ex- 
ception, of little value; and the only 
wonder is, why such trouble should 
have been taken for their concealment. 
The excepted book is a curious speci- 
men of early printing, and consists of 
two distinct portions—one printed at 
Mantua in 1479,%in black letter, with 
coloured initials, being a compendium 
of scriptural events from the creation 
to the days of the apostles; the other 
portion was printed at Strasburgh in 





* See his memoirs—* When I arrived at Dublin,” he writes, ‘‘ all my wealth was 
then [en the 23rd of June, 1588] twenty-seven pounds, three aan in money, 


and two tokens which my mother had formerly given me, viz., a 


iamond rin 


which I have ever since worn, and still do wear; and a bracelet of gold wor 
about ten pounds ; a taffety doublet cut with and upon taffety; a pair of black 
velvet breeches, laced; a new Milan fustian suit, laced and cut upon taffety 


two cloaks ; competent linen and necessaries ; with my rapier and dagger.” 












































































































































































































































































































































































1483, and is Peter Comestor’s Eccle- 
siastical History, dedicated to Prince 
Gonzales by John Schallus, Profes- 
sor of Physic at Hornfield. The 
owner took some pains to inscribe on 
its leaves, more than once, his name 
and his ability to establish his claims, 
if disallowed. We drop the hint for 
the advantage of such readers as have 
suffered equally with ourselves in the 
way of book-lending. He wrote very 
plainly and legibly the solemn words— 
« Johannes Nellang verus est possessor 
hujus libri; potest producere testem.” 
We do venture on the hope that the 
good monk’s piety was not on a par 
with his Latinity. 

Adjoining Raleigh's residence, and 
only divided from it by a fence and 
some trees, is the old Collegiate 
Church, the description of which we 
shall leave to Mr. O’Flanagan, who 
has done it so well as to forbid ri- 
valry :— 


** The ancient church of Youghal was 
the finest specimen of the pointed Eng- 
lish or Norman style of architecture in 
Ireland. It consisted of a nave, tran- 
sept, and choir, with a square belfry or 
tower on the north side, about fifty feet 
high, which is still in good repair. The 
choir is now roofless and deserted ; its 
magnificent east window, glorious even 
in decay, fills the mind with melancholy 
when seen as the stranger enters the 
churchyard; and this impression is not 
removed by the condition of that part 
of the ancient building still preserved in 
repair for divine service, namely, the 
nave and a portion of the ancient aisles. 
In the middle of the last century, when 
the old roof was repaired, the person 
employed as architect was so utterly 
incompetent that he quite destroyed the 
original design; at the same time the 
painted ceiling of the interior was re- 
moved, and a uniform coat of white- 
wash substituted in its place. Pews 
and galleries were built according to 
the taste, or rather the caprice, of the 
several parishioners, and though several 
alterations have since been made, they 
have been all further departures from 
the type of the original architecture, so 
that the interior is now an anomalous 
compound of a collegiate church and a 
meeting-house. The south division of 
the transept which still retains the 
name of chancel, is the mausoleum of 
the Boyles ; and it is much to be wished 
that the heir of their vast domains would 
bestow some little attention on the re- 
pair and preservation of their monu- 
ments. The northern division of the 
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transept is disfigured by the most per- 
verse specimen of Vandal deformity to 
be found in Christendom. A square 
vestry-room, with a naked roof, has 
been erected inside the church, cutting 
off several fine monuments of ancient 
families ; one of which, and that the 
most curious, is consigned to the coal- 
cellar of said vestry-room. The com- 
munion-table is placed in a recess pro- 
jecting into the ruins of the ancient 
choir; and this modern addition is built 
in a style at utter variance with the 
original structure of the church, and is 
ornamented with several tablets, con- 
taining the creed, the commandments, 
&e., which neither harmonize with the 
old structure nor with the modern 
changes in it. Nevertheless, the people 
of Youghal are proud of their old 
church, and have reason to be so, in 
spite of all their perverse efforts to 
spoil it. 

**The interior of the deserted choir 
is now nearly filled with tombs, but 
these are almost hidden in the rank ve- 
getation and tangled weeds which have 
been allowed to spring up unheeded in 
the neglected sanctuary. We doubt if 
there is any other part of Britain, pos- 
sessing such an architectural gem as 
this choir, where it would have been 
permitted to remain in so deplorable a 
condition as in Youghal. The tombs 
offer much to interest the antiquary, 
who, like Old Mortality, loves to re- 
cover the half-defaced inscriptions which 
tell the tale of by-gone days. There 
are many such around this ruined choir. 
Let us rescue a few from oblivion. Here 
is the altar-tomb on the north side of 
the choir. There is little to mark the 
occupant—his name alone—Hiec jacet 
Thomas Fleming— 


* That, only that, to single out the spot, 
By that remember'd, or by that forgot.” 


No date, no trace by which his lineage 
might be guessed, or his deeds recalled. 
Another, with some characters which I 
could not decipher, bears a Runic in- 
scription ; the date is tolerably clear, 
1517; the remainder much defaced. It 
is supposed to be the tomb of a mayor 
of Youghal. The one surmounted by a 
head over the cross is called Ronayne’s 
tomb. He was also a mayor in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. There is a large 
monument to the Boyle family, dated 
1619. This is in a chapel much exposed 
to the weather. An epitaph to Sir 
Richard Villers, Lord President of 
Munster, who died in 1626, is quaint 
and terse— 


** Munster may curse the time that Villers came 
To make us worse, by leaving such a name 
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Ofnoble parts, as none can imitate 

But those whose hearts are marrieil to the State; 
But, if they press to rival him in fame, 
Munster may bless the time that Villers came.”” 


“The churchyard of Youghal is one 
of the most picturesque burying-grounds 
in the three kingdoms. It occupies the 
slope of a hill, rising gradually from the 
church to the old town wall, which is 
here in tolerable repair, and it is judi- 
ciously planted with trees and shrubs. 
Some years ago, walks were cut through 
the ground, and flights of steps erected 
to facilitate some steep ascents. °6 
The view of the river, and the opposite 
coast of the county of Waterford, from 
the terrace laid out at the upper side of 
the churchyard, is very extensive; the 
broad part of the river hasall the appear. 
ance of a lake inclosed by hills, and sug- 
gests strongly the idea of a time when 
it found its way to the sea by a course 
different from the harbour of Youghal.” 


And now, most sweet companion, 
art willing to entrust thyself to us, on 
this bright, autumnal morning, for the 
ascent of the river? Come with us, 
and pleasant it will be, as we speed 
along, to turn over together the pages 
of the hand-book, look upon its well- 
drawn illustrations, and compare them 


face to face with the honest original, 
and learn; the history and antiquities 
of each crumbling abbey or castle, ere 
they fade away behind us in the sha- 


dowy distance. Familiar to us for 
many a long day has been each wind- 
ing of the Blackwater, even from its 
far-away source to the sea; aud will- 
ingly shall we enact the “ guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend,” if promised the 
recompense of your society for so 
doing. See!—the tiny passage-boat 
is blowing off her steam, and the fore- 
castle bell is clanging fiercely, and the 
man of business on board beckons with 
most eloquent warning to quicken our 
steps ; and almost at the same moment 
that we are treading the deck of the 
Star, the connecting plank falls of, the 
paddles revolve, and the little vessel 
shooting rapidly ahead, leaves behind 
her a broad wake of tormented water. 
All is the work of an instant, and we 
are in motion. Ata short distance 
above the town, where the tideway 
narrows somewhat, yet is still an 
English mile from shore to shore, you 
perceive a bridge of wood thrown 
across the river. This structure was 
erected in 1828, from a design by the 
late Mr. Nimmo, at a cost of £30,000, 
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raised by shares, and has proved, we 
believe, a fruitless speculation. On 
emerging from its portcullis, our ves- 
sel’s prow being now due north, a pre- 
cipitous hill abuts the water on the 
left hand and, on its summit—you 
can see them distinctly now in that 
warm glint of sunshine—are the ruins 
of Rhincrew Abbey, once a preceptory 
of the Knights Templars, and suppres- 
sed along with their other houses, in 
1304. Asa military position it was well 
chosen, and must have been deemed 
of importance, if we may judge from 
the extensive works, and the evident 
care bestowed on their construction. 
The order flourished in Ireland during 
the greater part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury; but their rich establishments 
were too tempting a prey for royal 
cupidity, and King Edward I. at last 
grasped their fine endowments in the 
above-named year. Nor was suffi- 
cient pretext wanting ; for if we credit 
contemporaneous authority, the rapa- 
city, violence, and cruelty of the Tem- 
plars almost justified the severe mea- 
sures employed for their extermination. 
Their “beauseant” banner was tar- 
nished by every crime which the human 
heart, inventive as it is of wickedness, 
can first suggest, then pursue, and 
finally palliate. The pauperes commi- 
litones Christi et templi Solomonis, as 
they loved hypocritically to designate 
themselves, grew at last into a confe~ 
deracy powerful in numbers and 
wealth, and <remendous from a lawless 
and vindictive spirit that laughed at all 
authority, whether human or divine. 
The whole order was finally extin- 
guished in 1311, by a decree of the 
council of Vienne, in Dauphiny, and 
the revenues were bestowed on the 
Knights Hospitallers, or of St. John. 
Let us have the guide-book’s account 
of them, in connection with their 
ruined house before us :— 


‘* We have very scanty materials for 
the history of the knights templars that 
settled in Ireland; but there is reason 
to believe that the preceptory at Rhin- 
crew was very richly endowed, for 
castles belonging to its agents are found 
in many parts of the counties of Cork 
and Waterford, which were erected both 
to protect their vassals and to enforce 
due payment of rent and feudal ser- 
vice. Some old peasants in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rhincrew averred that there 
were formerly some statues among these 
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ruins, and they described them as re- 
presenting the well-known costume of 
the Templars—the open helmet, cross- 
handled sword, and crossed legs, which 
intimated service in Palestine. They 
attributed their destruction to the icono- 
clast fury of Cromwell's followers, and 
the Puritans who succeeded them; but 
in some cases the peasants themselves 
have lent aid in the work of destruction, 
Higher up the little stream, which runs 
into the Blackwater below Rhincrew, 
stands the baronial castle of Kilnatoora, 
which until lately was one of the most 
perfect specimens of a Norman fortified 
residence in Ireland. A farmer in the 
neighbourhood demolished a great part 
of the upper story and a beautiful stone 
window, to get materials to build an 
addition to his house, and only desisted 
when he found that, owing to the 
strength of the cement, it would be 
cheaper for him to obtain stones from 
a neighbouring quarry. Within an hour 
of our having heard this account from 
one of the persons who had actually 
taken part in this barbarous demolition, 
we met another peasant, who ascribed 
the breach to Cromwell’s cannon, and 
who was quite indignant when he found 
that we were in possession of what he 
did not deny to be the real state of the 
case. 

“On the abolition of the Knights 
Templars, it had been stipulated that 
their preceptories, commanderies, and 
estates should be transferred to the 
knights of St. John of Jerusalem, or, 
as they were aftewards called, the Hos- 

itallers. We have not been able to 

iscover whether any part of the lands 
belonging to Rhincrew were assigned to 
this, the rival order of its original pos- 
sessor, for we have found no traces of 
the Hospitallers in the south of Ireland ; 
the priory of St. John, in Waterford, 
which has indeed been sometimes de- 
scribed as a foundation of their order, 
was really a monastery of Benedictines. 
In the Maltese records, ‘however, we 
find Irish knights holding high rank, 
and entries of money received from 
estates belonging to the order in Ire. 
land; and there is also evidence to 
show that the lands of Rhincrew were 
not seized by the crown previous to the 
general dissolution of the monasteries, 
after which they were granted to Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 

** There is a tradition that spacious 
apartments, now choked with rubbish, 
were excavated by the knights in the 
rock on which the preceptory stands, 
and that thence subterranean passages 
led to secret sally-ports, at different 

arts of the river. The ruins were too 

ilapidated to admit of such researches 
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as would test the truth of this tale, and 
we fear that there is not enough of anti- 
quarian enterprize and enthusiasm in the 
neighbourhood to stimulate to so toil- 
some and expensive an investigation. 
On the hill between Rhincrew and 
Temple-Michael there are traces of some 
field-entrenchments of considerable ex- 
tent; but tradition and history are silent 
as to their nature or object.” 


Temple-Michael, which is now 
fronting us, was a strong outpost 
belonging to the same ambitious bro- 
therhood ; the second portion of the 
name was derived from the allusions 
of Scripture to the war in heaven, 
and the great leader of the angelic 
armies was the chosen patron of the 
militant heroes of earth. Of a square 
embattled tower, the mere shell re- 
mains ; two of the walls are standing, 
but they promise, before long, to 
topple headlong, and the work of ruin 
will then be completed. This castle 
of the Templars is divided by a narrow 
inlet from Molana, once an island, but 
now united to the mainland, where 
a monastery was founded in 4501, 
by St. Fachnan, called hence Mo- 
lanfides. In one of the cloisters 
is a modern statue of the saint, 
which represents him in the flowing 
robes of his order. Among the ruins 
of Molana Abbey lie the bones of 
Raymond le Gros, the noblest of the 
band of adventurers who attempted 
the conquest of Ireland. An arched 
window, in part filled up, contains his 
tomb, with his name, and 1186, the 
year of his death, inscribed; the 
sepulchre is surmounted by a funeral 
urn, but this latter does not seem of 
coeval date. The abbey and its grounds 
now form a portion of the demesne of 
Ballinatra, the seat of Richard Smith, 
Esq., brother-in-law to the Prince of 
Capua. 

Some of the scenery around Ballina- 
tra isnot excelled by any in Wicklow, 
to which it bears a strong resemblance 
in the shapes of the mountains, and 
the luxuriant woods clothing their 
sides. One sequestered little dale, in 
particular, called Glendyne, deserves 
a visit; and here is a legend almost as 
romantic as the place itself :— 


** In the valley of Glendyne, a rocky 
basin, not so perfect now as it was some 
years ago. is kept constantly full by a 
stream falling from a cliff above, the 
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superfluous water dripping over the 
sides of the basin. Tradition states 
that there were sorcerers who could 
raise the shadows of futurity on the 
surface of this fluid mirror; and it re- 
quired but little exertion of the credu- 
lous imagination to give form and pres- 
sure to the varying shades which indis- 
tinctly appear on its dark waters. Simi- 
lar legends are found attached to these 
natural rock basins in all parts of Eu- 
rope, confirming Warburton’s assertion, 
that hydromancy is one of the most 
widely-spread forms of divination. He 
thinks, from the name of the place 
where the witch resided who invoked 
Samuel—‘ Endor,’ i. e. ‘perpetual! foun- 
tain’—that she had intended to consult 
the shadows on one of those natural 
mirrors ; and that this will explain her 
astonishment, when a spirit appeared 
instead of a shade. An old man in 
Glendyne had some faint recollection of 
a tradition, which described a fair lady 
going to discover in the rocky basin the 
fate of her lover, who had enlisted in the 
Irish brigade ; she beheld him falling in 
battle, and soon after died of a broken 
heart. On the day of her funeral, intel- 
ligence arrived of her lover having fallen 
in some skirmish, nearly at the time 
when she beheld the fatal vision.” 


A mile or two higher up the river, 
we come to Strancally Castle, one of 
the chief fortresses of the original lords 
of the soil, the Earls of Desmond ; 
and a little way further, to its new 
compeer, which usurps its name, the 
seat of John Keily, Esq. Strancally 
of the Desmonds is seated on a bold 
cliff, overhanging the river, here par- 
ticularly deep. The massive rock 
forming its foundation exhibits a tun- 
nel, evidently of artificial formation ; 
art, at least, was employed to carry 
out in it the attempt of nature. ‘This 
is called the Murdering Hole; and, 
in explanation, you are told that the 
lord of the castle was wont at times to 
make his guests—very naturally we 
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say—of the rich and powerful who 
dwelt around him; nay! he was even 
so forgiving and merciful, that he 
would reconcile himself to his most 
hated foe, provided that foe, now a 
friend, would come home and sup with 
him. But when the hearts of his 
guests were now made merry with 
wine, whenevery wrinkle was smoothed, 
and every eye beamed with smiles, 
when the cares of this naughty world 
were all very cordially eschewed, and, 
for a wonder, obeyed the dismissing 
command; then the earl’s trained 
band were silently admitted. A few 
rapid cuts and blows—each thrust 
letting out a life—a brief struggle— 
two or three convulsive groans—and 
the inimitable host had terminated his 
banquet, for none were left him to 
entertain—while, as a finale, the 
corses, with weights attached, were 
lowered into the river by this secret 
communication. His guests’ broad 
acres were added to his own; and not 
an enemy in the world had the happy 
man now to harm him, until his mis- 
chances should raise up some more, 
to be used in the very same way. 
Strancally was taken by assault, in 
1579, by the English forces, under 
the Earl of Ormond, and was forth- 
with blown up with gunpowder: the 
effects of the explosion are still visible 
in the riven walls and masses of ma- 
sonry tossed about in wild confusion. 
On a former occasion, we made some 
allusion to these events;* and ex- 
pressed our belief that the writer of 
the Faerie Queene described them in 
his allegorical story of the cruelties of 
Pollenté, and his subjugation by the 
good knight, Sir Artegall. Let the 
reader keep in mind what we have 
said above, while perusing these brief 
passages in Spenser; and we shall 
answer for his judgment :— 


“* His name is hight Pollenté, rightly so, 
For that he is so puissant and strong, 
That with his powre he all doth overgo, 
And makes them subiect to his mighty wrong ; 
And some by sleight he eke doth underfong : 
For, on a bridge he custometh to fight, 
Which is but narrow, but exceeding long; 
And in the same are many trap-fals pight, 
Through which the rider downe doth fall, through oversight. 


* Vol. XXII. p. 544. November, 1843. 
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** And underneath the same a river flowes, 
This is both swift and dangerous deepe withall ; 
Into the which whomso he overthrowes, 
All destitute of help doth headlong fall. 


‘* Then doth he take the spoile of them at will, 
And to his daughter brings, that dwells thereby: 
Who all that comes doth take, and therewith fill 
The coffers of her wicked threasury ; 

Which she with wrongs hath heaped up so hy, 
That many princes she in wealth exceedes, 

And purchast all the countrey lying ny, 

With the revenue of her plenteous meedes, 

Her name is Memera, agreing with her deedes.” 


Then, as to the destruction of the building, where these scenes were enacted, 


** And, lastly, all that castle quite he razed, 
Even from the sole of his foundation, 
And all the hewen stones thereof defaced, 
That there mote be no hope of reparation, 
Nor memory thereof to any nation.” 


Dromana, the seat of Lord Stuart 
de Decies, is not less attractive from 
the beauty of its scenery, than from 
the number of its historical associa- 
tions. Itis situated on the opposite bank 
from Strancally, on the right hand as 
we approach the town of Cappoquin. 
The present noble owner, though a 
peer of but recent creation, is lineally 
descended from the Earls of Grandi- 
son, who had here their residence ; 
and again through them from the 
Earls of Desmond. Eleanor, Coun- 
tess of Desmond, and widow of James, 
the thirteenth earl, was born here in 
the early part of Edward the Fourth’s 
reign. She lived to witness the ruin of 
her princely house, by the attatnder 
passed in 1586: when one hundred 
and forty years old, made her appear- 
ance at the English court, to solicit 
the restoration of her jointure, and 
we believe it was immediately ordered. 
The cherry was first domesticated in 
this country, at Dromana, having been 
brought from the Canary Isles, by 
Sir Walter Raleigh; and the coun- 
tess’ death is attributed to have at last 
taken place, in consequence of a fall 


from a high branch of a favourite 
cherry tree, into which she had climbed 
to get at the fruit. A furious battle 
was fought at Affane, in this neigh- 
bourhood, in February, 1564, between 
the retainers of the rival Earls of 
Ormond and Desmond. The latter 
had two hundred and eighty of his 
men killed, and was himself taken 
prisoner. When the victors were 
bearing him from the field, their leader 
rode up to satisfy his malignant gaze, 
and taunted the captive with the in- 
quiry, * Where is now the great Earl 
of Desmond?’ ‘ Where?” was the 
fierce reply of the wounded chief, as 
with pain he lifted himself upon his 
elbow—*“ where, butin his proper place, 
still on the necks of the Butlers?” It 
is pleasant to add, that through the 
intervention of Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the English government, a 
reconciliation took place, though at 
first of so uncertain a nature, that an 
aperture was made in the oak door of 
St. Patrick’s chapter-house, Dublin, 
for the purpose of enabling the rivals 
to shake hands, without the hazard of 
either being poignarded by the other. 
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Walpole’s Memoirs of the Reign of George III. 


HORACE WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE III.* 


Two more volumes of the mysterious 
contents of one of the “ wainscot chests 
or boxes in the library at Strawberry 
Hill,” described with such minuteness 
in the will of Horace Walpole :— 


‘I desire,” says the testator, “ that 
as soon as I am dead, my executor and 
executrix will cord up strongly and seal 
the larger box, marked A, and deliver it 
to the Honourable Hugh Conway Sey- 
mour, to be kept by him unopened and 
unsealed — ?] till the eldest son of 
Lady Waldegrave, or whichever of her 
sons, being Earl of Waldegrave, shall 
attain the age of twenty-five years, when 
the said chest, with whatever it con- 
tains, shall be delivered to him as his 
own. . . . . The key of the said 
chest is in one of the cupboards of the 
green closet, within the blue breakfast- 
room at Strawberry Hill; and that key 
I desire may be delivered to Laura, 
Lady Waldegrave, to be kept by her 
till her son receives the chest.” 


In compliance with the supposed 
wish of the author, when the destined 
time came, two volumes of * Memoirs 
of the Last Ten Years of the Reign of 
George the Second,” which formed 
part of the contents of this strong box, 
were published by the late Lord Hol- 
land; and early in the present year, 
the two first volumes of the publica- 
tion by Sir Denis le Marchant, the 
third and fourth of which are before 
us. 

Walpole was favourably circum- 
stanced for cbservation, and details 
pleasantly enough the intrigues and 
cabals for power, in which he himself 
was in an humble degree an actor. It 
has been said by Lord Byron, that 
Walpole’s literary talents are under- 
valued from the circumstance of his 
being “a gentleman ”—the word being 
used by him in an offensive acceptation, 
fortunately becoming each day less in- 
telligible, which would confine its 
meaning to the accident of birth. Wal- 
pole’s works of fiction are disregarded, 
not because of his rank, but because 


they are little worth reading ; and his 
historical works are read, not because 
of their merit—for they have littl— 
but because his position gave him op- 
portunities of observation which were 
not neglected. The war of caste, 
which is every now and then assumed 
to exist in literature, appears to us 
altogether imaginary. Works of any 
such merit as to fix attention, are read 
by the public with little concern whe- 
ther they are produced by peers or 
peasants; and if there be a difference 
in the chances of their being read, it 
is in favour of the peer. In Walpole’s 
time some such war did exist. Is there 
a man of any rank in our day who 
could think in the feeling in which the 
following passage is written? It is 
Walpole’s account of Burke’s first ap- 
pearance :— 


‘* There appeared in this debate a new 
speaker, whose fame for eloquence soon 
rose above the ordinary pitch. His 
name was Edmund Burke, an Irishman, 
of a Roman Catholic family, and actually 
married to one of that persuasion. He 
had been known to the public for a few 
years by his ‘ Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful,’ and other ingenious works ; 
but the narrowness of his fortune had 
kept him down, and his best revenue had 
arisen from writing for booksellers. 
Lord Rockingham, on being raised to 
the head of the Treasury, had taken 
Burke as his private secretary, as Mr. 
Conway had his cousin William. Ed- 
mund immediately proved a bitter 
scourge to George Grenville, whose 
tedious harangues he ridiculed with infi- 
nite wit, and answered with equal argu- 
ment. Grenville himself was not more 
copious ; but with unexhausted fertility, 
Burke had an imagination that poured 
out new ideas, metaphors, and allusions, 
which came forth ready dressed in the 
most ornamental, and yet the most cor- 
rect language. In truth, he was so fond 
of flowers, that he snatched them if they 
presented themselves even from Ovid's 
Metamorphoses. His wit, though pre- 
pared, seldom failed him; his judgment 
often. Aiming always atthe brilliant, and 


* Memoirs of the reign of King George the Third, by Horace Walpole, youngest 
son of Sir Robert Walpole, Earl of Orford. Now first published from the original 
MSS. Edited, with notes, by Sir D. Le Marchant, Bart. Vols. III, and 1V. 
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rarely concise, it appeared that he felt 
nothing really but the lust of applause. 
His knowledge was infinite, but vanity 
had the only key to it; and though, no 
doubt, he aspired highly, he seemed con- 
tent when he had satisfied the glory of 
the day, whatever proved the event of 
the debate. This kind of eloquence con- 
tented himself, and often his party ; but 
the house grew weary at length of so 
many essays. Having come too late 
into public life, and being too conceited 
to study men whom he thought his infe- 
riors in ability, he proved a very indif- 
ferent politician—the case of many men 
I have known, who have dealt too much 
in books or a profession; they apply 
their knowledge to objects to which it 
does not belong, and think it as easy to 
govern men when they rise above them, 
as they found, when themselves were 
lower, and we their superiors, by flat- 
tery. It is, perhaps, more expedient for 
a man of mean birth to be humble after 
his exaltation than before. Insolence is 
more easily tolerated in an inferior, than 
in an inferior mounted above his supe- 
riors.” 


The feelings which Walpole betrays 
in this passage seem to have been the 
influencing principles of his life, and to 
have been shared with thousands. It 
is impossible to read a single page of 
the history of half a century ago, and 
not to feel that society has in late years 
made almost incredible advances. The 
trigues for place which are here re- 
corded—the diplomacy, every sentence 
of the language of which seemed an 
exercise of dishonest skill—the pitiful 
shuffling—the daring bravado—and, 
where nothing else would do, the bold, 
unblushing lie—all these things have 
past away; and political honesty is a 
word not absolutely without meaning. 
In Walpole’s times, whenever he did 
not understand a man—when the mo- 
tives on which a man acted were not in- 
telligible on any of his narrow views— 
he had the ready solution, the man was 
mad, or a Methodist, and straightway 
came a cloud of anecdotes to establish 
insanity in the form of devotion or 
some other. 

The volumes before us open with 
the year 1767, and with an account of 
the expulsion of the Jesuits from Spain. 
The measure is said to have been so 
wholly unexpected by them, that they 
were made prisoners in their convents 
throughout the kingdom, without hav- 
ing the least suspicion of what was in- 
tended. If this be indeed so, it goes 
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far to acquit them of the talent for 
intrigue with which they are charged. 
It is indeed strange, that a design 
such as that of their entire removal, 
could have existed for any time 
without being suspected by them- 
selves, or communicated to them by 
some devotee in so pious a country as 
Spain. 


**That fabric of human policy and 
wickedness fell to the ground in an in- 
stant. Not a murmur was heard against 
the rigour of the sentence, though they 
were conducted to the sea-coast like 
exiled malefactors, thrust into ships, 
and sent like cargoes of damaged goods 
to their proprietor, the pope.” 


The pope did not receive them, on 
account of the expense attending their 
support; and they were at last de- 
spatched to Corsica, and given a franc 
a day to live on. Walpole was given 
an account of the causes that led to 
this, by M. Mello, the Portuguese mi- 
nister in England, and attributes the 
bold step of thus getting rid of them, 
to the genius of Count D’Ocvyras, the 
prime minister of Portugal. D’Ocyras 
found the Portuguese settlements that 
bordered on the French extremely 
neglected. The queen-regent of Spain 
had agreed to an exchange of lands, 
ceding to Portugal part of the Jesuits’ 
territory of Paraguay, and intending 
to involve the court of Lisbon in a 
quarrel with the Jesuits. 


‘The Jesuits refused the exchange, 
and imputing the machination to D’Ocy- 
ras, endeavoured to excite the confes- 
sors of both kings and queens to attempt 
the ruin of that minister.” 


This drew on them D’Ocyras’s re- 
sentment, and their own ruin. 

Such is Walpole’s account of the 
matter, and if not accurate, is not ab- 
solutely irreconcilable with the true 
account given by Muriel in his sup- 
plementary chapter to the French 
translation of Coxe’s History of the 
Spanish Bourbons. The exchange of 
lands to which Walpole refers was re- 
sisted for a considerable time by the 
Indian militia of the Jesuits. This 
led to the expulsion of the order from 
Portugal in 1759, and was not without 
influence on their fate through Europe. 
In 1764 they were driven from France. 
The real author of the measure as- 
cribed to D’Ocyras, by Walpole, was 
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Don Pedro D’Aranda, President of 
the Council of Castile. His plans for 
the improvement of the country were 
inconsistent with the existence of the 
order. Their contriving to be em- 
ployed in all the departments of the 
state identified them in the opinion of 
the people with all the abuses of an 
ill-governed country. D’Aranda suc- 
ceeded in quelling a fierce insurrection, 
which for some hours had placed the 
royal family and the capital at the 
mercy of the mob; and when the 
danger was over, he arraigned the 
Jesuits as the instigators of the tumult. 
He obtained the royal edict for their 
expulsion ; and no sooner was it ob- 
tained, than it appeared that arrange- 
ments had been already made to have 
it carried into instant execution.* 

The period of English history with 
which these volumes commence was 
one of considerable importance—im- 
portance not felt as it ought by Wal- 
pole, with whom every thing is regarded 
rather as a struggle for power between 
individuals and representatives of 
family interests, than as involving 
principles, best discussed when all 
such interests are forgotten. The 
administration of Lord Rockingham 
had been broken up on the 30th of 
July, 1766, after a reign of one year 
and twenty days. They fell, and de- 
served to fall, being united by no 
principle. The individuals composing 
that ministry were respectable, but on 
the most important points they differed 
with each other. Burke spoke “ of 
the distractions of the British empire 
having been composed by the repeal of 
the American stamp act.” It is hard 
to agree with him in this as a matter 
of fact ; and we cannot but think that 
mischief, and little but mischief, could 
have arisen from the course pursued 
by the Rockingham administration, who 
at the same moment repealed the stamp 
act and asserted the right of arbitrary 
taxation of English colonies as existing 
in the British parliament. Their con- 
duct on the American question was 
indecisive, and seemed almost to have 
been governed by accident. Nugent 
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(afterwards Lord Clare) insisted that 
the honour of England was pledged 
to support the stamp act, while Gene- 
ral Conway expressed his entire agree- 
ment with the views urged by Pitt. 
The course suggested by Pitt, and 
supported by his most powerful elo- 
quence, seems to us to have been the 
only safe one. He insisted on the 
mother country’s unlimited power of 
legislation over her colonies, but he 
denied that taxation was any part of 
legislative power. 


“ The taxes are,” said he, “‘ a volun- 
tary gift, and grant of the Commons 
alone. If taxation be a part of simple 
legislation, the peers have rights in tax- 
ation as well as yourselvyes—rights 
which they will claim—which they will 
exercise, whenever the principle can be 
supported by power. ‘There is an idea 
in some, that the colonies are virtually 
represented in the house. I would fain 
know by whom an American knight is 
represented here. Is he represented by 
a knight of the shire in any county in 
this kingdom?—or will you tell him 
that he is represented by any represen- 
tative of a borough—of a borough 
which, perhaps, its own representatives 
never saw? This is what is called the 
rotten part of the constitution. J¢can- 
not continue a century. If it does not 
drop, it must be amputated. The idea of 
a virtual representation of America in 
this is the most contemptible idea that 
ever entered the head of any man. It 
does not deserve a serious refutation. 
meee I rejoice that America has 
resisted, Three millions of people so 
dead to all the feelings of liberty, as vo- 
luntarily to submit to be slaves, would 
have been fit instruments to make 
slaves of all the rest.” 


It is not probable that any course 
which might have been adopted could 
have much longer enabled us to retain 
America ; but it seems not possible to 
have imagined any, less likely to be 
of use, than that which was adopted. 
To have distinctly repudiated the 
principle of the stamp act, when re- 
pealing it, would have been undoubt- 
ediy a more becoming course than the 
strange one of asserting the right, 


* « The most minute arrangements had been made throughout Spain for its imme- 
diate execution by Campomanes, then a young man, and lately appointed to the 
ministry ; and the skill with which this was accomplished is still cited by the native 
historians as the masterpiece of that statesman, high as his reputation deservedly 
stands as an economist, a writer, and a minister.”"—Sir D. Le Marchant. 
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and admitting the want of power to 
enforce it. Before passing these con- 
tradictory measures, witnesses were 
examined, and, among others, Frank- 
lin, who expressed an opinion that the 
colonists would be satisfied with the 
repeal, even though accompanied with 
an act declaring the right of parlia- 
ment to impose taxes at pleasure. A 
Whig ministry, every member of 
which entertained opposed views— 
disliked and distrusted by the king, 
whose personal feelings were mixed 
up with the American question to 
such a degree, as tomake him resent 
any concession,—ill seconded even by 
the usual adherents of ministry, as 
several of the offices were occupied by 
the remains of Lord Bute’s party, 
who defied every effort to dislodge 
them,—and assailed by the thunder of 
Pitt’s indignant eloquence, could not 
long stand. They were destined to 
fall by internal treason, or what can 
be scarcely distinguished from such. 
Lord Northington, who held the great 
seal, had differed with his colleagues 
on several occasions, but does not ap- 
ear to have communicated to them 
fis intention of releasing himself from 
office, or his conviction of their ina- 
bility to carry on the business of go- 
vernment. Early in 1766, it would 
appear, from Lord Henley’s Memoir, 
that his health was much impaired, 
and that he desired an “ honourable 
and quiet retreat.” ‘ To obtain this, 
he determined to break up the admi- 
nistration of which he formed a part, 
and to accept a subordinate, but less 
laborious situation, among their suc- 
cessors.” On the Sth of July, he in- 
formed the king that the ministry 
could not retain their situation, de- 
clined attending any more cabinet 
meetings, and recommended his ma- 
jesty to send for Mr. Pitt. Lord 
Northington, on the 7th of July, for- 
warded a note from the king to Mr. 
Pitt, and in a postscript to the letter 
enclosing this note says—‘ I have not 
uttered a word of this business but to 
Lord Camden.”* 
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The formation of the Chatham ad- 
ministration disappointed all who were 
concerned in it, except, perhaps, Lord 
Northington, who, in the new arrange- 
ments, was lord president. The king 
intended that most of the existing 
ministry should remain in. This was 
found unmanageable, from the differ- 
ences between Pitt, (Lord Chatham), 
and Lord Temple. Charles Towns- 
hend, an important figure in the drama 
about to commence, had been paymas- 
ter-general, and was now made chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. The great 
difference of income between the office 
which he held and that which was 
offered him, made the negociation with 
him of some difficulty,t and his delays 
and indecision seem to have lost the 
ministry the important aid of Dowdes- 
well. A letter of Dowdeswell to his 
wife, written on the day the Rock- 
ingham went down, augured too truly 
the fate of the Chatham adventure :— 


“Lord Dartmouth has resigned. 
Stanley goes to Petersburg. . . . . 
Politicians at court conclude, that Pitt 
being made a peer, means to say he has 
formed a ministry, and they may now 
shift for themselves, Fine discordant 
elements. On my conscience, if they 
offer me, I shall doubt the prudence of 
accepting, where the administration is 
so little likely to be lasting.” 


Before the end of the year Sir 
Charles Saunders, Sir William Mere- 
dith, and Admiral Keppel resigned 
their places at the admiralty, and the 
Duke of Portland and other Lords 
withdrew their support. 

There was a failure of the harvest 
this year; there was an actual scar- 
city of grain, and the popular feeling 
expressed itself in several acts of vio- 
lence. The military were called in, 
and several lives lost. The price of 
grain was said to have risen in conse- 
quence of forestalling and monopoly, 
and proclamations were issued against 
these very doubtful offences. Another 
proclamation was sent forth, prohibit- 
ing the exportation of wheat, and an 


* Chatham Correspondence, Vol. II. p. 435, and Sir Henry Cavendish’s Debates, 


Vol. L. p. 577. 


¢ The paymaster-general’s office was worth £7000 a year—the other £2500,— 


See the king's letter to Mr. Pitt.—Chatham Correspondence, Vol. II. 


p. 454. 


£ Memoir of Dowdeswell, by his son,.—Cavendish's Debates, Vol. 1., Appen 


diz, p. 580. 
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embargo laid on all outward-bound 
ships laden with corn. 

November came, and with it the 
meeting of parliament. The urgency 
of the occasion had led the ministry 
to impose the embargo without the 
sanction of the legislature, and they 
now came to ask an indemnity for the 
officers who had acted under the 
orders of council. The opposition 
was strong, and a vexatious amend- 
ment was moved, which proposed to 
include in the bill of indemnities the 
ministers who advised, as well as the 
officers who had executed this stretch 
of the prerogative, which it was in- 
sisted violated the first principles of 
the constitution. Lord Chatham was 
confined to his house by illness at the 
time the embargo was discussed in 
council, but his strenuous advice was 
for it; and Lord Camden, the chan- 
cellor, insisted, in the House of Lords, 
that the prohibition was a due exer- 
cise of authority. “ The crown,” said 
he—* the sole executive power is to 
be intrusted with the safety of the 
state during the recess of parliament, 
which is at most a forty days’ tyranny.” 
Lords Mansfield, Temple, and Lyttle- 
ton, stood forward against this doc- 
trine. ‘ Dispensing with the consent 
of parliament was expressly mentioned 
in the bill of rights as one of the 
grievances under the despotism sought 
to be established by James II. In no 
tyranny on earth was any plea ever 
used but that of the good of the peo- 
ple.” But Camden’s thunder was that 
which produced the loudest and most 
prolonged echo. Forty days’ ty- 
ranny!” How often had the noble 
lord been heard to say that the price 
of one hour’s liberty none could tell 
but an English jury: but forty days’ 
tyranny—of the crown—over the peo- 
ple—who could endure the thought ? 


** My lords,” said one of the speakers, 
‘‘less than forty days’ tyranny, such as 
the country has sometimes felt, would, 
I believe, bring your lordships together, 
without a summons, from your sick- 
beds, riding even upon post-horses, in 
hot weather, faster than our great pa- 
triots themselves, to get a place or a 
pension, or both; yet establish a dis- 
pensing power, and you cannot be sure 
of either liberty or laws for forty mi- 
nutes. The dispensing power is the 
rock which English history has warned 
against with such awful beacons—an 


Vor. XXVI.—No. 153. 





attempt that lost two princes their 
crowns, and one his head, and that at 
length expelled his family out of this 
land of liberty to the regions of ty- 
ranny.” 


In these difficulties, Chatham made 
an abortive attempt to attach the Bed- 
ford interest to his side ; and this fail- 
ing, he sought to withdraw from that 
powerful family some of their adhe- 
rents, by the gift of peerages. A more 
unpopular demonstration of weakness 
was a sort of coalition with the court 
party: Lord De Spencer, who had 
been Lord Bute’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was made Postmaster; and 
Mr. Jenkinson (afterwards Lord Li- 
verpool), who had been Bute’s private 
secretary, was made a Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

At the close of the session of 1766, 
a committee had been appointed to in- 
quire into the affairs of the East 
India Company, and an order made 
for printing their papers, which was 
violently resisted by the directors, as 
tending to expose confidential letters. 
The inquiry involved questions of 
scarcely less moment than those which 
the American dispute forced into agi- 
tation. The right of the Company to 
its territorial possessions was denied, 
as not included in, or in any way deri- 
vable from its charter as a trading cor- 
poration ; and, on the other hand, the 
inquiry was treated as an invasion of 
the rights of private property. On this, 
as on the American question, the ar- 
gument, ab inconvenienti, was urged 
beyond all fair application. The Ame- 
ricans can have committed no offence, 
it was argued in the one case—as, 
though you may put them on their 
trial for treason or sedition, you will 
find no juries to convict ; and in the 
same way was the case of the India 
Company dealt with. The crown can 
have no rights, it was said, for there 
are no courts in which such rights 
could be tried; the absence of any 
right was argued, from there being no 
known machinery of the law applicable 
to the occasion. In both cases the 
practical answer is thesame. If laws 
cannot be carried into effect, the coun- 
try is compelled to new legislation. 
The very fact of there being no legal 
remedy in cases where the defect can- 
not be supplied by the courts of equity, 
is an imperative reason for the inter- 
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ference of the legislature. An inquiry 
was ordered, and Walpole tells us 
that, on the reassembling of parlia- 
ment in the following Spring, 


“The directors of the East India 
Company, alarmed at the strength of 
the evidence against them, had deter- 
mined to make a compromise or bargain 
with the government; and, fearing that 
Lord Chatham would reject their pro- 
posal, had sent severally round to the 
members of the cabinet to desire to 
treat. At a council held the evening 
before the meeting of parliament, Con- 
way brought them all over to his opi- 
nion for a treaty; and he, with the 
Duke of Grafton and Charles Town- 
shend, were commissioned by the rest to 
negociate. The last was grown agreat 
advocate for the Company, and said 
that now, on the death of his wife’s mo- 
ther, the Duchess of Argyle, he himself 
was become a considerable proprietor 
of India stock. All the truth was, that 
he intended to be so; the duchess had 
not a shilling in that fund. He had 
acted with the same lightness when, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he had 
been to open the budget before the holi- 
days. He had caused Onslow to make 
his excuse on pretence of illness, and 
then appeared there, walking about the 
House. Two days after, he did open it ; 
but of that more hereafter, when come 
to speak of his proposed taxes.”— Vol. 
II. pp. 12, 13. 


An agreement was at last come to 
between the company and the govern- 
ment, which was amusingly interfered 
with by the proprietors. A court of 
proprietors was called to ratify the 
terms, and they, instead of proceeding 
to the business for which they had been 
called, chose to treat themselves with 
a dividend before the funds should be 
tied up for the purposes of the treaty. 
The directors had anticipated this dan- 
ger, and forewarned ministers of it, 
but were afraid to acknowledge to the 
court of proprietors that they had 
made the communication. The House 
of Commons was indignant at what 
was certainly, in the circumstances, a 
gross breach of faith. The directors 
were examined at the bar of the 
House, and Mr. Dyson moved for 
leave to bring in a bill for regulating 
the making of dividends. 


“It was on that day, and on that 
occasion, that Charles Townshend dis- 
played in a latitude beyond belief, the 
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amazing powers of his capacity, and 
the no less amazing incongruities of his 
character. He had taken on himself, 
early in the day, the examination of the 
Company’s conduct ; and in a very cool 
sensible speech on that occasion, and 
with a becoming consciousness of his 
own levity, had told the House that he 
hoped he had atoned for the inconside- 
ration of his past life, by the care he 
had taken of that business. He had 
searce uttered this speech, but, as if to 
atone for that (however false) atone- 
ment, he left the House and went home 
to dinner, not concerning himself with 
Dyson’s motion that was to follow. As 
that motion was, however, of a novel 
nature, it produced suspicion, objection, 
and difficulties. Conway being pressed, 
and not caring to be the sole champion 
of an invidious measure, that was in 
reality not only in Townshend’s pro- 
vince, but which he had had a principal 
hand in framing, sent for him back to 
the House. He returned about eight in 
the evening, half drunk with champagne, 
and more intoxicated with spirits. He 
rose to speak without giving himself 
time to learn, and without caring what 
had been in agitation, except that the 
motion had given an alarm. The first 
thing he did, was to call God to wit- 
ness that he had not been consulted on 
the motion,—a confession implying that 
he was not consulted on a business in 
his own department; and the more mar- 
vellous, as the disgrace of which he 
seemed to complain or boast of, was 
absolutely false. There were sitting 
round him twelve persons whu had been 
in consultation with him that very morn- 
ing, and with his assistance had drawn 
up the motion, on his own table, and who 
were petrified at his most unparalleled 
effrontery, and causeless want of truth. 
When he sat down again, Conway asked 
him softly, how he could affirm so gross 
a falsehood? He replied carelessly, ‘I 
thought it would be better to say so;’ 
but before he sat down, he had poured 
forth a torrent of wit, parts, humour, 
knowledge, absurdity, vanity, and fic- 
tion, heightened by all the graces of 
comedy, the happiness of allusion and 
quotation, and the buffoonery of farce. 

o the purpose of the question he said 
not a syllable. It was a descant on the 
times, a picture of parties, of their 
leaders, of their hopes, and defects. It 
was an enconium and a satire on him- 
self: and while he painted the preten- 
sions of birth, riches, connections, fa- 
vour, titles ; while he affected to praise 
Lord Rockingham, and that faction, and 
insinuated that nothing but parts like 
is own were qualified to preside ; and 
while he less covertly arraigned the 
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wild incapacity*of Lord Chatham,* he 
excited such murmurs of wonder, admi- 
ration, applause, laughter, pity, and 
scorn, that nothing was so true as the 
sentence with which he concluded, when 
speaking of Government ; he said it was 
become what he himself had often been 
called—a weathercock. 

**Such was the wit, abundance, and 
impropriety of this speech, that for 
some days men could talk or inquire of 
nothing else. ‘Did you hear Charles 
Townshend’s champagne speech ?’ was 
the universal question. or myself, 
I protest it was the most singular plea- 
sure of the kind I ever tasted. The bac- 
chanalian enthusiasm of Pindar flowed 
in torrents less rapid and less eloquent, 
and inspires less delight, than Towns- 
hend’s imagery, which conveyed mean- 
ing in oT sentence. It was Garrick 
writing and acting extempore scenes of 
Congreve. A light circumstance in- 
creased the mirth of the audience. In 
the fervour of speaking, ‘Townshend 
rubbed off the patch from his eye, which 
he had represented as grievously cut 
three days before: no mark was dis- 
cernible, but to the nearest spectators 
a scratch so slight, that he might have 
made, and perhaps had made it himself 
with a pin.t To me the entertainment 
of the day was complete. He went to 
supper with us at Mr. Conway’s, where, 
the flood of his gaiety not being ex- 


hausted, he kept the table in a roar till 
two in the morning, by various sallies 
and pictures, the last of which was a 
scene in which he mimicked inimitably 
his own wife, and another great lady 
with whom he fancied himself in love.” 
—Vol. III. pp. 23—26. 


The India affair was finally settled 
by a compromise with the directors ; 
but the act of the general court of 
proprietors led to important changes 
in the constitution and powers of the 
company. The qualification to vote 
was restricted to persons possessed of 
a larger quantity of stock, and the 
amount of dividends itself was regu- 
lated. In argument the ministry un- 
doubtedly had the best of it, as pre- 
viously the company had the power of 
declaring dividends without reference 
to the actual state of its funds. The 
fluctuation in India stock introduced a 
spirit of gambling into the country, 
which, when India stock was at all 
high, was cherished at the expense of 
other stocks, and what was felt of 
most moment, the dividends declared 
encroached on the revenue of the late 
territorial acquisitions of the company, 
and it was far from certain that there 
might not be actual loss from that 


* Mr. Townshend had not many months before entertained a very different opinion 
of this great man, as appears from the following passage in the Duke of Grafton’s 
MS. Memoirs. ‘On the night preceding Lord Chatham’s first journey to Bath, 
Mr. Charles Townshend was for the first time summoned to the Cabinet. The 
business was on a general view and statement of the actual situation and interests 
of the various powers in Europe. Lord Chatham had taken the lead in this con- 
sideration in so masterly a manner, as to raise the admiration and desire of us all 
to co-operate with him in forwarding his views. Mr. Townshend was particularly 
astonished, and owned to me, as I was carrying him in my carriage home, that 
Lord Chatham had just shown to us what inferior animals we were, and that as 
much as he had seen of him before, he did not conceive till that night his superiority 
to be so very transcendant.” : 

+ The following more friendly account of this singular scene is transcribed from 
Sir George Colebrooke’s Memoirs. 

“Mr. Townshend loved good living, but had not a strong stomach. He ecom- 
mitted therefore frequent excesses, considering his constitution, which would not 
have been intemperance in another. He was supposed, for instance, to have made 
a speech in the heat of wine, when that was really not the case. It was a speech 
in which he treated with great levity, but with wonderful art, the characters of the 
Duke of Grafton and Lord Shelburne, whom, though his colleagues in office, he 
entertained a sovereign contempt for, and heartily wished to get rid of. He hada 
black ribbon over one of his eyes that day, having tumbled out of bed probably in 
a fit of epilepsy, and this added to the impression made on his auditors that he was 
tipsy, whereas it was a speech he had meditated a great while upon, and it was 
only by accident that it found utterance that day. I write with certainty, because 
Sir George Younge and I were the only persons who dined with him, and we had 
but one bottle of champagne after dinner, General Conway having repeatedly sent 
messengers to press his return to the House.” 

i Fe however, the protest in the House of Lords, understood to be drawn up 
y Burke. 
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territory, if, indeed, it could be at 
all preserved. The bill was carried, 
but with a minority so strong as to 
show the weakness of ministry. Of 
the debates on the India question no 
reports have been preserved: but in a 
letter of Sir Henry Fetherstonehaugh 
to Lord Clive, Burke’s is described as 
having been the finest piece of oratory. 
Lord Chatham, the head of the minis- 
try, was at the time ill, and a mysteri- 
ous silence was observed as to the 
nature of the disease, which gave rise 
to all manner of reports, some of 
which we shall mention before closing 
this article. By some the illness was 
altogether denied—by some strangely 
exaggerated. The cabinet, the great 
strength of which was his name, ap- 
peared strangely deprived of his ser- 
vices ; yet he was mysteriously refer- 
red to as the unseen agent of a power 
behind the throne, and greater than 
the throne. From Fetherstonehaugh’s 
extracts from the speech, it appears to 
have been wildly extravagant, irreve- 
rent, and in Burke’s very worst style. 


“Perhaps this house,” said he, ‘is 
not the place where our reasons can be 
of any avail. The great person who is 
to determine on this question may be a 
being far above our view—one so im- 
measurably high, that the greatest abili- 
ties (and he pointed to Mr. Townshend), 
or the most amiable dispositions (and 
he pointed to Mr. Conway) that are to 
be found in this house, may not gain ac- 
cess to him—a being before whom 


* Life of Lord Clive, Vol. III. p. 199. 
tT On the 18th February, the ministry were in considerable danger. 
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‘thrones, dominations, princedoms, vir- 
tues, powers,’ (and he waved his hand 
over the treasury bench, which he sat 
behind )—all veil their wings; but 
though our arguments may not reach 
him, probably our prayers may.” 


He then apostrophised into a solemn 
prayer to the Great Minister above 
that rules and governs over all, to 
have mercy upon us, and not to destroy 
the work of his own hands—to have 
mercy on the public credit, of which 
he had made so free and large an use. 
“ Doom not,” added he, “ to perdition 
that vast public debt, a mass, seventy 
millions of which thou hast employed 
in rearing a pedestal for thy own 
statue |” * 

But India and its concerns were as 
nothing compared with the difficulties 
of the American question.t On the 
27th of February, 1767, Townshend 
had, in the committee of ways and 
means, moved that the land-tax should 
be continued at four shillings in the 
pound. In time of peace, the tax had 
usually been three shillings, and on an 
amendment to reduce it to that rate, 
ministry were left in a minority of 
eighteen. This was the first money 
bill in which the minister had been 
defeated since the Revolution, and it 
was looked upon as a fatal symptom. 
“ The majority was composed of the 
gentlemen composing the Cocoa-tree,} 
the Bedfords, Grenvilles, Rocking- 
hams, and Newcastles, united with 


Flood was 


present at the debate, and gives an account of it in a letter to Lord Charlemont :— 
** The house sat till eight—an excellent debate. American extraordinaries were 
the subject, and the question was put upon a motion of George Grenville, that an 
address be presented, to pray that the extraordinary expenses in America may be 
lessened, and that the troops be withdrawn from the frontiers and forts to the 
internal part of the provinces. ‘The numbers were 62 to 139; the most powerful 
minority that has yet appeared, especially considering that few of the Rockinghams 
voted. There was a great deal of good speaking. Conway spoke often and well ; 
George Grenville very little in two hours; Charles Townshend, who would pro- 
bably have been silent, had he not been called up by Rigby, excelled himself, I 
never heard even him so well; he harangued most inimitably on both sides of the 
the question, and by turns was cheered by every party in the house. Burke did not 
so His brother has had the misfortune to break his leg, and his uneasiness at 
this unlucky accident was one cause of his silence.” 

t Gibbon describes this clubin his journal (Nov. 1762) ‘That respectable body, of 
which I had the honour of being a member, affords every evening a sight truly 
English, Twenty or thirty, perhaps of the first men in the kingdom in point of 
fashion and fortune, supping at little tables covered with a napkin, in the middle of 
a coffee-room, upon a bit of cold meat or a sandwich, and drinking a glass of 
—. At present, we are full of King’s Councillors and Lords of the bed-cham- 

er, who, having jumped into the ministry, make a very singular medley of their 
old principles and language with their modern ones.”——Miscellaneous Works, Vol. J. 
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others who had county or popular 
elections. The measure cripples the 
treasury operations to such a degree 
this year, that it is a most dishearten- 
ing thing to those who wish to do a 
little good.”* This defeat had results 
that were at the time little anticipated. 
The diminution of the land-tax com- 
pelled Townshend to look round for 
other sources of revenue, and in an 
unhappy hour he remembered a dis- 
tinction often urged in the debates on 
the American Stamp Act between 
internal and external taxation. It 
was said that nothing could be more 
reasonable than imposing customs 
for the regulation of trade; that 
taxes levied for the purpose of rais- 
ing a revenue were altogether diffe- 
rent, and that the Americans would 
never think of resisting duties which, 
though levied in America, were not 
laid on American growth or American 
industry. This led the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to affirm, perhaps to 
believe, that American pride was con- 
cerned with the matter more than any 
deeper feeling, and that by changing 
the form of the thing he would recon- 
cile them to a substantial payment. 
The real fact seems to have been, that 
the court never abandoned the princi- 
ple of taxation—that they thought 
they had power to crush America at 
any moment—that they were not in- 
disposed to punish what they regarded 
as the treason of the resisting pro- 
vinces, and that Townshend wished to 
ingratiate himself with the court ; for 
the possible amount to be derived from 
these taxes was very inconsiderable— 
not more, according to his own esti- 
mate, than from thirty-five to forty 
thousand pounds a-year. He was 
misled, too, by the Americans them- 
selves, who said to him, “ Take the 
tax ; let it but bear the appearance of 
port duties, and it will not be objected 
to.”+ The measure itself was opposed 
but by a small minority; and even to 
that minority its due weight was not 
given, as it appeared influenced by 
merchants engaged in the American 
trade, who were supposed to be panic- 
stricken by their fear of losing the 
debts due to them in the Colonies. 


* Chatham Correspondence, Vol. IIL. 


“The country, also,” says Sir D. le 
Marchant, “had taken umbrage at 
the intemperate language of the colo- 
nists, and regarded with some distrust 
the moderate policy -of the govern- 
ment, so that Mr. Townshend had to 
contend with the taunts of the Oppo- 
sition, the popular voice, and the 
wishes of the court—a combination 
far too strong for a statesman of his 
temperament to resist.” 

Townshend’s speech was a clever 
one, and carried the House with it; 
but it set America in a flame. ‘“ Au- 
thority,” says Walpole, “ never mea- 
sures liberty downward, Rarely is 
liberty supposed to mean the indepen- 
dence of those below us; it is our 
own freedom from the yoke of supe- 
riors. The Peer dreads the King— 
the Commoner the Peer—the American 
the Parliament. Each American trader 
thought himself a Brutus or Hampden, 
while he wrestled with the House of 
Commons ; yet his poor negroes felt 
that their master, Brutus, was a worse 
tyrant than Nero or Muley Ish- 
mael. Had the parliament of England 
presumed by one god-like act, to de- 
clare all the slaves in our colonies 
freemen, not a patriot in America but 
would have clamoured against the 
violation of property, and protested 
that to abolish the power of imposing 
chains was to impose them. O man! 
man! dare not to vaunt your virtue, 
while self-interest lurks in every 
pore.” Walpole, in analysing the 
motives of those who took a part in 
the debate, describes Beckford, who 
pleaded for the colonies, and against 
some measures of punishment which 
accompanied ‘Townshend’s scheme of 
taxation, as acting in concert with 
Lord Chatham, with the object— 
more likely to occur to Walpole than 
to Chatham—that while the ministers 
humbled the colonies, he might him- 
self be still thoughtjfavourable to them. 
Walpole adds that duplicity of the 
period ran through the whole of Chat- 
ham’s second administration. Walpole 
was persuaded of Chatham’s actual 
madness, and he tells a long story to 
prove it. 

When Lord Chatham inherited Sir 


p. 224. Letter of the Duke of Grafton. 


+ See Thomas Townshend's speech, February 8, 1769. Cavendish’s Debates, 


Vol. I. p. 213. 
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William Pynsent’s estate, he removed 
to it, and sold his house at Hayes—a 
place which had cost him vast sums of 
money, and yet exhibited but little 
trace of such expenditure, a great 
part having been consumed in pur- 
chasing conginuous tenements to free 
himself from neighbourhood ; much 
had gone in doing and undoing, and 
not a little in planting by torchlight, 
as his peremptory and impatient tem- 
per could brook no delay. His chil- 
dren he could not bear under the same 
roof, nor communications from room 
to room, nor whatever he thought pro- 
moted noise. ‘ At the commencement 
of his second administration, when he 
settled at Hampstead, he took four or 
five houses, to ward off the noises of 
neighbourhood. At Pynsent his ca- 
prices were in the same way displayed.” 
*¢ A bleak hill bounded the view; he or- 
dered it to be planted with cedars and 
cypresses. All Somersetshire would 
not furnish the hundredth part neces- 
sary, and they were brought from 
London. His abstemious privacy 
bore a considerable article in his 
housekeeping. His sickly and uncer- 
tain appetite was never regular, and 
his temper would put up with no de- 
fect. Hence a succession of chickens 
were boiling and roasting at every 
hour, to be ready when he should call.” 
He now formed a strong desire to re- 
possess Hayes, which he had sold to 
Thomas Walpole. In the course of 
the negociation, Walpole communi- 
eated the matter to the chancellor, 
who thought Chatham mad. James 
Grenville was sent for. Grenville 
said that he had seen Lord Chatham 
the day before, and thought him bet- 
ter. “ Was Hayes mentioned?’ “ Yes, 
and he then became furious.” Walpole 
adds that he was calm and cheerful till 
politics were mentioned, and “ then 
started, fell into trembling, and the 
conversation was broken off.” There 
seems no reason to think that Walpole 
was right in the inference that Lord 
Chatham’s incapacity for business 
arose from mental alienation: but 
the fact itself of his absence, and 
the belief that on the American ques- 
tion his opinions differed from those of 
his colleagues, were sufficient to add 
fearfully to the dangers of the ministry. 
Assistance from some quarter or other 
was necessary, more particularly as on 
the Indian bill the cabinet itself was 
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divided, and their disunion was ex- 
hibited in the debates on that question. 
New arrangements were plainly re- 
quired, and in negociating these, Wal- 
pole seems to have been an active 


party. 


‘The Duke of Grafton himself, who 
could not penetrate to Lord Chatham, 
thought some change necessary. Lord 
Northington, alarmed for himself by the 
the attack in the Canada papers, and 
apt to scent decay in a ministry, told 
Lord Hertford the present system could 
not hold. I engaged Lord Hertford to 
warn the king not to open his closet pre- 
cipitately on Lord Northington’s alarm. 
But I was not without apprehension 
myself on meeting the Duke of Grafton 
returning very privately from Richmond 
—nothing being so unusual as his ma- 
jesty seeing any ministers there. The 
king had sent for him, and insisted on 
his seeing Lord Chatham the next day. 
The duke was very inquisitive to know 
how Lord Chatham was. I told the 
duke he would find him much dis- 
ordered. The duke said tome, ‘If we 
can beat them well inthe House of Lords 
next Tuesday, perhaps we may get the 
Bedfords.’ I was struck, and concluded 
that Lord Bute was terrified at the 
Duke of Bedford’s and Digby’s late 
attacks ; on that Lord Northington had 
alarmed both him and the king; but 
Lord Hertford assured me that the 
duke’s own propensity lay towards the 
Bedfords.”— Walpole, Vol. III. p. 49. 


Sir D. Le Marchant gives us the 
Duke’s own account of his interview 
with Lord Chatham :— 


“*Though I expected to find Lord 
Chatham very ill indeed, his situation 
was different from what I had ima- 
gined: his nerves and spirits were af- 
fected to a dreadful degree, and the 
sight of his great mind, bowed down, 
and thus weakened by disorder, would 
have filled me with grief and concern, 
even if I had not long borne a sincere 
attachment to his person and character. 
The confidence he reposed in me de- 
manded every return on my part, and 
it appeared like cruelty in me to have 
been urged by any necessity to put a 
man I valued to so great suffering. The 
interview was long and painful: I had 
to run over the many difficulties of the 
session, for his lordship, I believe, had 
not once attended the house since his 
last return from Bath. I had to relate 
the struggles we had experienced in 
carrying some points, especially in the 
House of Lords; the opposition, also, 
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we had encountered in the East India 
business, from Mr. Conway, as well as 
Mr. Townshend, together with the un- 
accountable conduct of the latter gen- 
tleman, who had suffered himself to be 
led to pledge himself at last, contrary 
to the known decision of every member 
of the cabinet, to draw a certain reve- 
nue from the colonies, without offence 
to the Americans themselves; and I 
was sorry to inform Lord Chatham that 
Mr. Townshend's flippant boasting was 
received with strong marks of a blind 
and greedy approbation from the body 
of the house ; and I endeavoured to lay 
every thing before his lordship as 
plainly as I was able, and assured him 
that Lords Northington and Camden 
had both empowered me to declare how 
earnestly they desired to receive his ad- 
vice as to assisting and strengthening 
the sy&tem he had established by some 
adequate accession, without which they 
were satisfied it could not nor ought 
to proceed. 

**¢Tt was with difficulty that I brought 
Lord Chatham to be sensible of the 
weakness of his administration, or the 
power of the united faction against us, 
though we received every mark we 
could desire of his majesty’s support. 
At last, after much discourse and some 
arguing, he proceeded to entreat me to 
remain in my present station, taking 
that method to strengthen the ministry 
which should appear to me to be the 
most eligible; and he assured me that 
if Lords Northington and Camden, as 
well as myself, did not retain our high 
poate, there would be an end to all his 

opes of being ever serviceable again as 
a public man.” 


The duke reported this interview to 
the king, whom he describes as being 
greatly agitated. The king was not 
disinclined to treat with Lord Rock- 
ingham ; but of George Grenville he 
would not hear. Grenville’s offences 
were of a kind not easily forgiven. In 
the regency bill on George the Third’s 
first illness, Grenville had omitted the 
dowager princess ; and the mysterious 
influence of the lady and Lord Bute 
were supposed still to influence the 
mind of the king. In the India bill he 


cere. 
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alleged that the object of the ministry 
was not to vest the money that might 
be obtained from the company in the 
“ public,” but in the “crown.” “ The 
king,” says Walpole, “ highly resented 
the insinuation — perhaps resented 
Grenville’s dislike of such a disposi- 
tion.” It was his perverse fate to 
annoy the king at all times. When 
part of the Green Park was taken in 
to form a new garden for Buckingham 
House, the fields on the opposite side 
of the road were to be sold—the price 
twenty thousand pounds. This sum 
Grenville would not issue from the 
treasury. The ground was sold to 
builders, and houses erected, which, 
to the king’s great annoyance, over- 
looked his private walks. There were 
other causes of offence; and the king 
asserted that he had almost sooner 
resign his crown than consent to re- 
ceive George Grenville again. It was 
proposed to call in Lord Rockingham 
and his friends; and some overtures 
were at first made, in which the ex- 
tent of power to be given to them was 
not so distinctly stated as to remove 
the possibility of mistake or evasion. 
The fact seems to be that the king’s 
object was to have an ostensible mi- 
nister, while all real power was to be 
his own, or that of the secret junto, 
which, whether truly or not, was sup- 
posed to be directed by Lord Bute as 
its animating spirit. Lord Rocking- 
ham had been really and truly minis- 
ter; but he was compelled to resi 

from his wanting the confidence of the 
king. Chatham was also a real mi- 
nister ; but his broken health, and the 
peculiar impracticability of his temper 
and nature, withdrew him from busi- 
ness, and affairs again fell into the 
hands of men who consented to act as 
the servants of the court.t The 
maxim that had been expressed by 
Lord Bath at the close of the former 
reign, and in which Lord Bute had 
expressed his concurrence, namely, 
“ that official persons were the servants 
of the executive power, and not that 


* The dealing with Lord Rockingham appears to have been throughout insin- 
Walpole tells us, without seeming to feel how disgraceful his own conduct 


was, “I told him (the Duke of Grafton) there were but three options—to take the 
Rockinghams, and get rid of them again as soon as possible ; to engage Mr. Conway 
to accept the treasury, which I could scarce think practicable; or to place the 
Duke of Northumberland there, since, if Lord Bute would govern, he and his 
friends ought to stand in the front of the battle, instead of exposing others to 


danger for him.”— Walpole, Vol. III. p. 67. 


_ t See Le Marchant. 
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power itself,” seems to have been the 
principle which George III. at all 
times sought to reduce to practice. 
The Grenvilles were the chief cause 
of the impossibility of any arrange- 
ment, Sir D. Le Marchant quotes a 
letter of the Duke of Bedford’s to 
Lord Rockingham, written during 
these negociations, which shows that 
he would have been satisfied with such 
a share of power as would “rescue 
the king and country out of the hands 
of Lord Bute, and restore strength 
and energy to the government, and a 
constitutional footing, free from fa- 
vouritism and the guidance of a minis- 
ter not in a responsible employment.” 
Grenville’s concurrence depended on 
the condition that a plan of measures 
should be adopted to the satisfaction 
of Lord Temple and himself, and par- 
ticularly the capital measure of assert- 
ing and establishing the sovereignty of 
Great Britain over the colonies. 
This latter condition, considering its 
necessary meaning in the mouth of 
Grenville, the author of the stamp 
act, rendered union with the Rocking- 
ham party impossible. “ Mr. Burke,” 
says Sir D. Le Marchant, “‘ must have 
strangely deceived himself, when he 
complimented the Marquis on his 
magnanimity in refusing office at the 
price of the abandonment of his friends. 
It was the union of the Bedford and 
Grenville parties that had broken up 
his administration, and now alone pre- 
vented his reconstructing it with the 
additional injury of almost destroying 
the opposition.” The intrigues ended 
in keeping in the ministry, with the 
accession of Lord North, and in the 
Bedfords putting in Lord Weymouth 
as secretary of state, and Lord Gower 
lord president, in the place of North- 
ington. During these arrangements, 
Charles Townshend died. We trans- 
scribe Walpole’s character of him. It 
is probably more just than Burke’s 
panegyric :— 


“On the 4th of September died 
Charles Townshend, of a neglected 
fever, in, I think, the forty-second year 
of his age. He met his approaching 
fate with a good humour that never for- 
sook him, and with an equanimity that 
he had ever shown on the most trifling 
occasions. Though cut off so imma- 
turely, it is a question whether he had 
not lived long enough for his character. 
His genius could have received no ac- 








cession of brightness; his faults only 
promised multiplication. He had almost 
every great talent, and every little qua- 
lity. His vanity exceeded even his 
abilities, and his suspicions seemed to 
make him doubt whether he had any. 
With such a capacity he must have been 
the greatest man of this age, and per- 
haps inferior to no man in any age, had 
his faults been only in a moderate pro- 
portion—in short, if he had but common 
truth, common sincerity, common ho- 
nesty, common modesty, common stea- 
diness, common courage, and common 
sense.” —Vol. ILI. pp. 99, 100. 


Walpole’s editor adds, in a note, 
the following information about 
Townshend, from Mr. George Cole- 
brooke’s memoirs :— 


“The ambition of Mr. Townshend 
would not have been gratified but by 
being minister; and doubtless had he 
lived to see the Duke of Grafton resign, 
he must have had the offer which was 
made to Lord North, who succeeded 
him as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But he never would have remained pre- 
mier as long as Lord North did. 
Though much his superior in eloquence 
and abilities, he wanted the nerve neces- 
sary to conduct business with steadi- 
ness; and instead of engaging in hosti- 
lities with America, he would have been 
the first to flinch from them, had he 
lived, and been allowed to guide. So 
far, therefore, his death may be consi- 
dered as a public loss. As a private 
man, his friends had used to say that 
they should not see his like again. 
Though they were often the butts of his 
wit, they always returned to his com- 
pany with fresh delight, which they 
would not have done had there been 
either malice or rancour in what he said. 
He loved society, and in his choice of 
friends preferred those over whom he 
had a decided superiority in talent. He 
was satisfied when he put the table in a 
roar, and he did not like to see it done 
by another. When Garrick and Foote 
were present, he took the lead, and 
hardly allowed them an opportunity of 
showing their talents of mimicry, be- 
cause he could excel them in their own 
art. He shone particularly in taking 
off the principal members of the House 
of Commons. Vanity was his ruling 
passion, and he sacrificed, even before 
his wife and daughter, all sense of deco- 
rum to a joke: I have seen instances of 
this which would have shocked Lord 
Rochester. Among the few he feared 
was Mr. Selwyn; and at a dinner at 
Lord Gower’s they had a trial of skill 
in which Mr. Selwyn prevailed. When 
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the company broke up, Mr. Townshend, 
to show he had no animosity, carried 
him in his carriage to White’s ; and as 
they parted, Mr. Selwyn could not help 
saying, ‘ Remember, this is the first set- 
down you have given me to-day.’ As 
Mr. Townshend lived at considerable 
expense, and had little paternal fortune, 
he speculated occasionally both in the 
French and English funds. With re- 
gard to the first, he had a concern with 
me in contrats sur le cuir, in which we 
lost, and he gave me his bond for his 
share of the difference, which was paid 
after his death. When he was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the Duke of 
Grafton gave a dinner to several of the 

rincipal men in the city to settle the 
oan. Mr. Townshend came in his 
nightgown, and after dinner, when the 
terms were settled, and everybody pre- 
sent wished to introduce some friend on 
the list of subscribers, he pretended to 
cast up the sums already admitted, said 
the loan was full, huddled up his papers, 
got into a chair and returned home, re- 
serving to himself by this manceuvre a 
large share in the loan. Where he was 
really a great man was in parliament. 
Nobody, excepting Mr. Pitt, possessed 
a style of oratory so perfectly suited to 
the house. He read sermons, particu- 
larly Sherlock, as models of eloquence 
and argumentation.”—pp. 101, 102. 


To please his brother, Lord Towns- 
hend had been sent over to Ireland. 
On his first coming, he was popular. 
* He carried with him the consent of 
the king, that the judges there should 
hold their places as in England, guam- 
diu se bene gesserint.” Walpole tells 
us that ‘obstinate against advice, 
thirsting for low popularity, and void 
even of decorum, he soon lost all con- 
sideration. Drunkenness and _ buf- 
foonery, unsupported by parts or 
policy, rendered him the scorn even 
of the populace. That he might ex- 
empt himself from the reproach of 
whatever in its instructions was dis- 
agreeable to the Irish, he spoke of him- 
self as intrusted with no power, and 
giving a loose to his turn for carica- 
ture, he drew ridiculous pictures of 
himself, in ignominious attitudes, with 
his hands tied behind him, thus shun- 
ning opposition by meriting con- 
tempt.” 

During Townshend’s viceroyalty the 
bill for limiting the duration of parlia- 
ment became law. The parliament 
had hitherto lasted for the life of the 
reigning king. So long ago as the 
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year 1761, the measure was introdaced 
in the ‘Irish House of Commons, but 
was negatived by a large majority, 
under circumstances that made the 
public who were anxious for the bill 
distrust the [sincerity of their repre- 
sentatives. In the two following years 
it was again brought before the house, 
and at last, after a languid progress, 
having passed the House of Commons, 
was, according to the usage of that 
period, sent to the privy council, 
in the hope of its being thrown 
into a corner. They judged rightly 
—it was thrown aside and neglected, 
and nothing could be done for an- 
other session. Again the people 
petitioned, and again the Commons 
passed the bill and sent it to the privy 
council, hoping the same result. The 
Commons thought to have had the 
cheap popularity of passing the mea- 
sure, sure of its never becoming law. 
They were disappointed. |‘ The privy 
council”—we quote from Hardy’s life 
of Charlemont—“ began to feel that 
this scene of deception had been long 
enough played by the Commons, and 
being out of humour that the plaudits 
of the nation should be bestowed on 
the Commons, while the privy council 
was rendered odious to the country, 
dropped the curtain at once, and cer- 
tified the bill to the English privy 
council, satisfied,” says Hardy, “that 
it would encounter a chilling reception 
there. The aspect of affairs was 
again changed. The Irish privy coun- 
cil had disappointed the Commons— 
the English cabinet now resolved to 
disappoint and punish both. They 
returned the bill, and gave orders for 
the calling of a new parliament.” 

The account which we have abridged 
from Hardy is not substantially dif- 
ferent from Walpole’s narrative of the 
passing of the septennial, or rather the 
octennial bill (for it was altered to 
this extent), but we think there is very 
great reason to doubt that the move- 
ment of the Irish privy council or the 
English cabinet was altogether adopted 
in such anger, and from such acci- 
dental impulses as it is attributed to. 
That the Irish undertakers, as they 
were called, had determined to trip 
the bill at some stage, we have no 
doubt, and their disappointment at its 
passing can scarcely be exaggerated. 
But a letter from Lord Camden to the 
Duke of. Grafton proves that the plan 
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was part of the policy of the English 
government for the better conduct of 
affairs in Ireland. He tells him “ that 
the time must come when a different 
plan of government ought to take 
lace in Ireland. Lord Chatham had 
intended to begin it ; and to enable him- 
self to contend with the powerful con- 
nections there, proposed to establish 
himself on the basis of a just popu- 
larity, by shortening the duration of 
parliament, and granting other mea- 
sures which the Irish seem most to 
have at heart. These views,” he adds, 
“went far beyond the reach of Lord 
Townshend.” 

Of the way in which the bill was 
received in Ireland by the undertakers, 
Hardy has preserved an amusing pic- 
ture. 


“It is ee he says, ‘‘not to 
mention in this place an anecdote, which 
I heard from Lord Charlemont, as well 
as others. He happened, at this time, 
to dine with one of the great parliament- 
ary leaders,—a large company, and, as 
Bub Dodington says of some of his 
dinners with the Pelhams, much drink 
and much goodhumour. In the midst 
of this festivity, the papers and letters 
of the last English packet, which had 
just come in, were brought into the 
room, and given to the master 
of the house. Scarcely had he read 
one or two of them, when it appeared 
that he was extremely agitated. The 
company was alarmed, ‘ What’s the 
matter ?—nothing, we hope, has hap- 
pened that ——’ ‘ Happened!’ exclaimed 
their kind host, and swearing most 
yap aed Happened!’ the Octennial 

illis returned! A burst of joy from 
Lord Charlemont, and the very few real 
friends of the bill, who happened to be 
present! The majority of the company, 
confused, and, indeed almost astonished, 
began, after the first involuntary de- 
jection of their features, to recollect 
that they had, session after session, 
early voted for this bill, with many an 
internal curse, heaven knows! But 
still they had been its loudest advocates ; 
and, therefore, it would be somewhat 
decorous not to appear too much cast 
down at their own unexpected triumph. 
In consequence of these politic reflec- 
tions, they endeavoured to adjust their 
looks to the joyous occasion as well as 
they could. But they were soon spared 
the awkwardness of assumed felicity. 
*The bill is not only returned,’ con- 
tinued their chieftain. ‘but the parlia- 
ment is dissolved!’ ‘ Dissolved !—dis- 
solved !—why dissolved?’ ‘My good 


friends, I can’t tell you why or where- 
fore; but dissolved it is, or will be di- 
rectly.’ Hypocrisy, far more disciplined 
than theirs, could lend its aid no fur- 
ther. If the first intelligence which 
they heard was tolerably doleful, this 
was complete discomfiture. They sank 
into taciturnity, and the leaders began 
to look, in fact, what they had been so 
often politically called, a company of 
undertakers. They had assisted at the 
parliamentary funeral of some —_ 
nents ; and now, like Charles the Fifth, 
though without his satiety of worldly 
vanities, they were to assist at their 
own. In the return of this fatal bill 
was their political existence completely 
inurned. Lord Charlemont took ad- 
vantage of their silent mood, and quietly 
withdrew from this group of statesmen, 
than whom a more ridiculous, rueful set 
of personages in his life, he said, he 
never beheld,” 


Towards the close of the session an 
abortive attempt was made to intro- 
duce a bill against bribery at elections. 
The bill was introduced by Beckford, 
and resisted by Dowdeswell and Burke, 
on the ground of its multiplying 
oaths, and while it restrained the 
Commons, they said, it left the power of 
corruption in the crown and nobility. 
One clause went to disqualify those 
who bribe. The bill went into com- 
mittee, but was lost. ‘ The house,” 
says, Walpole, “ reasoned too soundly 
toattempt a vaincure for corruption, by 
increasing a blacker crime—perjury.” 
The popular party who declaimed in 
favour of the bill, were not sorry, on 
the eve of a general election, to have 
it lost; and they thought to preserve 
their character at a cheaper sacrifice 
than the proposedact required. Luckily 
for them some boroughs were advertised 
for sale; and a couple of attorneys, 
who trafficked in such things, were sent 
to Newgate—a cheap way of settling 
the whole business. 


‘** On the 11th of March, 1768, the par- 
liament was dissolved. Thus ended that 
parliament, uniform in nothing but its 
obedience to the crown. To all I have 
said I will only add, that it would have 
deserved the appellation of one of the 
worst parliaments England ever saw, if 
its servility had not been so great that, 
as the times changed, it enacted remedies 
for the evils it had committed, with the 
same facility with which it had complied 
with the authors of those evils. Our 
ancestors, who dealt in epithets, might 
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have called it the Jmpudent Parliament.” 
—Early part of George the Third’s Reign, 
Walpole, Vol. III. p. 163. 


Of the literature of the period we 
have a meagre account from Walpole. 
A few pamphlets of Burke’s and 
Franklin’s are all that are worth men- 
tioning, in the way of politics or poli- 
tical economy. In poetry, the names 
that were then eminent, were Dal- 
rymple, author of a Hudibrastic poem, 
called “ Rodondo, or the State Jug- 
glers,” which Walpole praises, but of 
which he gives extracts, which show 
the praise was scarcely deserved ; and 
Richard Bentley, son of the critic, and 
author, says Walpole, of one of the 
“ wittiest satires in the language.”* He 
was lucky enough to hitch Lord Bute’s 
name into a feeble rhyme, and this 
miserable compliment to the favourite 
brought him, we are told, “an accu- 
mulation of favours. In addition to 
a commissionership of lotteries, and 
other small places, .he received a pen- 
sion for his wife and himself of £500 
a year.” ‘Two other poets of great 
merit arose, who meddled not with 
politics—Dr. Goldsmith the correct 
author of the ‘ Traveller,’ and Mr. 
Anstey who produced as original a 
poem as Hudibras itself, the new 
* Bath guide.’” 


“I do not know,” adds Walpole, 
‘* whether this period may not be said to 
have given birth to another original 
poem; for notwithstanding its boasted 
ambiguity, and the singularity of its 
style, it remains in doubt with me and 
many others, whether ‘ Fingal’ was not 
formed in this age from scraps, perhaps 
not modern, but of no very carly date. 
Its sterility of ideas, the insipid same- 
ness that reigns throughout, and the 
timidity with which it anxiously avoids 
every image that might affix it to any 
specific age, country, or religion, are 
far from bespeaking a savage bard, who, 
the more he was original, the more na- 
turally he would have availed himself 
of the images and opinions around him. 
Few barbarous authors write with the 
fear of criticism before their eyes. The 
moon, a storm, the troubled ocean, a 
blasted heath, a single tree, a waterfall, 
and a ghost, take them away, and 
Cadmus’s warriors, who started out of 
the earth, and killed one another before 
they had time to conceive an idea, were 
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as proper heroes for an epic poem, a 
Fingal and his captains.” Walpole, 
Vol. ILI. pp. 175, 176. 


There was a day when Walpole 
would have given a different account 
of the Ossianic poems. Walpole men- 
tions Robertson with vague praise, 
giving the preference to his history of 
Scotland over his other works, and 
thinking his Charles the Fifth his 
worst. Mrs. Macauley is mentioned 
with an anxiety to weigh praise with 
blame. With Walpole himself his- 
tory would have become little more 
than gossiping anecdote, and the 
story of accidents and adventures—no 
providence to overrule—no principle to 
guide men. With Mrs. Macauley, on the 
contrary, some broad design of estab- 
lishing a monarchy or a republic is 
regarded, in defiance of all evidence, 
as the sole motives which actuate the 
shadows of men whose actions she is 
describing—or, at least, as the only 
motives worth the commemoration of 
historic record. Her books are a 
heavy load, yet they are not much 
worse than Smollet or Belsham. 

Walpole was not a member of the 
next parliament, nor are his accounts 
after 1768 of the shiftings of party as 
interesting as before. It is plain that 
there were inner movements of the 
court party with which he never was 
acquainted, and on which, in spite of 
all the private journals and letters that 
have since seen the light, a mystery 
hangs that has never been dissipated. 
It is certainly aremarkable thing, that 
although Walpole describes himself 
as a party negociating between the 
Duke of Grafton and the representa- 
tives of the great interests whom it 
was sought to conciliate, his name does 
not occur either in the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s narrative of these negociations— 
in the extracts from the Duke of Graf- 
ton’s journal, which have been pub- 
lished—or in Mr. Dowdeswell’s memoir 
of his father. What is more extraordi- 
nary is, that although Lord Bute 
seems to have been the great object 
of fear with those who were then best 
informed, yet all later evidence seems 
to prove with certainty, that between 
him and the king there was no inter- 
course whatever, after his short admi- 
nistration. Theextraordinary difficulty 


* Cumberland’s Memoirs, Vol. I. p. 212. 
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which an examination of that evidence 
offers is, that conversations seem to 
have been carried on with the king on 
the supposition of such intercourse 
still subsisting. The Duke of Graf- 
ton, for instance, giving an account of 
some negociations with Grenville pre- 
vious to the formation of the Rock- 
ingham administration—* Grenville,” 
he says, “in the name of the rest, ac- 
quainted the king that before they 
should again undertake his affairs, 
they must lay before him some ques- 
tions to be answered by his majesty— 
on which the king, taking him up, said, 
‘ Terms, I suppose, you mean, sir— 
what are they?’ Mr. Grenville an- 
swered, that they should expect further 
assurance that Lord Bute should never 
meddle with state affairs of whatever 
sort.”* In reply to a letter of Lord 
Rockingham, dated June 16, 1765, the 
Duke of Bedford expressed himself 
favourable to a coalition, “ as a means 
of rescuing the country out of the 
hands of Lord Bute.”t The Duke 
of Bedford in an account of an inter- 
view with the king, June 12th, 1765, 
describes himself as asking the king, 
among other questions, on the part of 
the ministry, “‘ whether he (the king) 
is not in his retirement beset with our 
avowed enemies ?—whether the Earl 
of Bute’s representing the ministers 
in a bad light to him, either by him- 
self or his emissaries, is not an inter- 
fering (at least indirectly) in public 
councils?” He then tells us, that 
the king in reply stated, that Lord 
Bute was not consulted, and that 
“he had never done me any ill 
offices with his Majesty.” There can 


_ral which connected Bute with the se- 


cret counsels of the court; and that 
the feeling was shared by ministers 
themselves, the documents we have 
quoted prove beyond all possibility of 
doubt: yet while we think that there 
is yet to be revealed much of the se- 
crets of the early part of George the 
Third’s reign, and his effort to govern 
with a nominal ministry, we believe 
that Lord Brougham is substantially 
right in what he says on this subject. 

The next session was remarkable 
for the contests of the court and the 
House of Commons with Wilkes. 
We must be permitted a sentence to 
explain his position. Wilkes was 
member for Aylesbury, at a time 
when the court party and Lord Bute 
were assailed with all manner of offen- 
sive publications. Of these publica- 
tions, the most offensive was the North 
Briton, of which he was the known 
author. On the 30th of April, 1763, 
a warrant was issued by Lord Halifax 
to take up the authors, printers, and 
publishers of a seditious and treasona- 
ble paper called the North Briton, 
No. 45. This was called, in the lan- 
guage of the law, a general warrant, 
no individual being specified in it. 
Wilkes was arrested on this general 
writ, and committed to the Tower. 
On the 6th of May Wilkes was dis- 
charged by the Court of Common 
Pleas—not on the ground of the ille- 
gality of general warrants, nor because 
the warrant did not specify the parts 
of the publication charged as libellous, 
but upon the ground of privilege of 
parliament, which could be forfeited 
only by treason, felony, or actual 


be no doubt of the feeling being gene- breach of the peace. On his discharge 


* Extracts from MS. life of Duke of Grafton. Le Marchant’s Walpole, 
Vol. IV., p. 389. 
t Cavendish’s Reports, Appendix, p. 604. 

“The assertion that the common reports are utterly void of all foundation, 
and that no communication whatever of any kind, or upon any matter public or 
private, ever took place between the parties, we make upon the most positive infor- 
mation—proceeding directly both from George the Third and from Lord Bute.”— 
Lord Brougham's Statesmen—Lord North. On reading this, first, we thought Lord 
Brougham meant to say that George the Third and Lord Bute themselves con- 
versed with him on the subject. As, however, he proceeds to argue the matter on 
other grounds, we presume that all he means to say is, that his information is from 
some person or persons who conversed with the king on the subject, and from others, 
or, perhaps, the same, who conversed with Lord Bute. His lordship’s language is 
more positive than precise. His inference from all the facts he states is, we think, 
just; and it is plain is confirmed to his own mind by some other facts which he 
does not state distinctly. We do not, however, think his words are to be under- 
stood as those of one who ever conversed with either George the Third or Lord 
Bute on the subject. 
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by the Common Pleas, the question of 
privilege was brought before the 
House of Commons by the Govern- 
ment. The paper entitled No. 45 of 
the North Briton was voted to be a 
seditious libel, and ordered to be 
burned by the hangman. In the 
course of the debate the anonymous 
author of the paper was called by Mr. 
Martin a scoundrel. Wilkes acknow- 
ledged the authorship, challenged, 
fought, and was wounded in a duel 
by Martin. On this he withdrew to 
France. 

Government succeeded in carrying 
resolutions in the commons, declar- 
ing that parliamentary privilege did 
not extend to the case of libels. In 
this debate, Pitt spoke with great 
energy against the resolutions, and 
against Wilkes too; for it was plain 
that, whatever Wilkes’s opinions were, 
every man’s liberty was interested in 
denying the legality of general war- 
rants, and the privilege of parliament 
was worth little, if limited within 
the bounds suggested by the court 
doctrine. Wilkes himself, at this 
time, had no respectable supporters. 
The commons, having voted the North 
Briton a libel, proceeded against its 
author. He made a pretence of his 
wounds not to return. This apology 
was not received, and he was expelled 
the house. The House of Peers also 
proceeded against him, and passed a 
vote of censure. His popularity de- 
clined with all classes, when it was 
learned that he was the author of a 
profane and indecent production called 
an * Essay on Women.” He was pro- 
secuted for blasphemy, and not ap- 
pearing to the indictments against him, 
was run to outlawry. 

The general election (1768) was the 
season of his re-appearance; and the 
court appear to have at first regarded 
him with entire contempt. He soli- 
cited a pardon, and his supplication 
was disregarded. The only course 
open to him seemed to be the desperate 
experiment of exposing his person to 
arrest, and taking the chance of excit- 
ing some popular sympathy. He de- 
clared himself a candidate for the city, 
and failed. He next tried the county 
of Middlesex. On the 28th of March 
the election commenced at Brentford. 
The populace was with him, and would 
let no man approach the hustings who 
had not a blue cockade inscribed with 
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the name of “ Wilkes, and No. 45.” 
Not a constable was left in London— 
all were sent to Brentford. The riots 
in Westminster increased. In Picca- 
dilly the windows of every house that 
did not illuminate were destroyed. 
Lord Bute's house and Lord Egmont’s 
were attacked. The Duke of Nor- 
thumberland was compelled by the mob 
to appear, and to give them liquor, 
and to drink with them to Wilkes’s 
success. That success was very decisive. 
He was not only elected himself, but 
his second votes determined the other 
successful candidate. Walpole tells 
us of the mob being furious against the 
Scots. They were offended more than 
others by the North Briton, and would 
not illuminate. For three hours the 
house of the Dowager Duchess of Ha- 
milton was assailed, and the pavement 
torn up for the purpose of effecting an 
entrance, in vain. 


** The Count de Seilern, the Austrian 
ambassador, the most stately and cere- 
monious of men, they took out of his 
coach, and chalked ‘45’ on the sole of 
his shoe. He complained in form of the 
insult. It was as difficult for the minis- 
ters to help laughing as to give him 
redress.” 


It is not easy to relate the story of 
those times without leading people to 
think that Wilkes was the author of 
the riots. This, it would appear, is 
altogether a mistake. On the con- 
trary, the great agitator it was who 
kept all quiet. He had his head paci- 
ficator and his police to keep all quiet. 
In short, it was to him the peace of 
Westminster was to be ascribed. 


‘* Elated with his success,” says Wal- 
pole, ‘the triumphant tribune assumed 
a tone that heaped new mortification on 
the court. In his printed thanks to his 
constituents, he besought them to give 
him their instructions from time to time, 
promising that he would always defend 
their civil and religious rights. Hearing 
that the Privy Council intended to issue 
a proclamation against riots, the new 
defender of the faith instructed his com- 
mittee, or privy council, to preserve the 
peace, and ordered them, as they re- 
turned in procession from Brentford, 
not to pass by St. James’s Palace, that 
no insult or indecency mihgt be offered 
to the king. He vaunted that his com- 
mittee had patrolled the streets of the 
capital on the night of the 30th, and had 
kept them all quiet.” 
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Of a truth there is nothing new 
under the sun. 

Meanwhile Wilkes appeared in the 
Court of King’s Bench. The questions 
arising on the outlawry were argued, 
but a decision was postponed to the 
following term. In the course of the 
proceedings against him, on one occa- 
sion when he was leaving the court the 
people stopped his coach on West- 
minster bridge, took off the horses, 
hurried him to a neighbouring tavern, 
dismissed the tipstaffs, and insisted 
that he should not go to prison. 
Wilkes, however, who was less of a 
Wilkite than his followers,* stept out 
by a back door, eluded his mob, and 
surrendered himself at the King’s 
Bench prison. The cabinet were per- 
plexed, and knew not how toact. The 
King himself felt strangely anxious for 
Wilkes’ expulsion from parliament. 
Walpole and others thought that par- 
liament was the place where he would 
do least harm. They were right ; but 
it is not surprising that in this hour of 
madness they were not listened to. 
The most amusing scene that occurred 
in the whole proceedings, was the re- 
versal of the outlawry in the Court of 
King’s Bench. After disposing in 
detail of all the arguments which had 
been urged by Wilkes’ counsel, and 
refusing to allow them as cause for re- 
versing the outlawry, Lord Mansfield, 
with a tone of amusing seriousness, 
mentioned how little he valued life, 
and how determined he was to risk it in 
the performance of his duty, unawed 
by the violence of mobs, and pro- 
ceeded—to do what the mob most 
wished, to reverse the outlawry. We 
are far from agreeing with Walpole’s 
sneer, who speaks of “ the prodigious 
danger” to be apprehended “ when he 
was doing an act of popularity, and 
which probably he would not have done 
but from timidity.” It is curious 
enough that the ground which the 
court took did not suggest itself to 
Wilkes’ counsel as the writ of exigent in 
the particular case differed from all the 
precedents. Still it was scarcely a case 
in which any man could have with judi- 
cial gravity said, fiat Justitia, ruat celum, 
and expect others to forbear smiling. 







* The king once told Lord Eldon that on his saying to Wilkes at the levee, he 
was glad to see his friend, Serjeant Glynn, looking so well, he replied—*“ he is no 
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Of Wilkes’s case we have no in- 
tention to say more than that it 
is dwelt on by Walpole to an ex- 
tent disproportionate to its interest. 
In the debates arising out of his pe- 
titions, and the motions for expel- 
ling him, most of the leading men 
in England took part, “ and seve- 
ral,” says Walpole’s editor, “ were 
drawn into a line of conduct contrary 
to their former principles.” The 
scenes which preceded the close of the 
Duke of Grafton’s administration, are 
well described by Walpole. Lord 
Camden, who at first disregarded the 
Wilkes case, gradually felt its real 
strength, and his latter view of it was 
disregarded by the cabinet. The duke 
determined to get rid of him; and on 
some interposition, at Walpole’s sug- 
gestion, by General Conway, in favour 
of the Chancellor, the Duke said to 
Conway he was to see a person of con- 
sequence that night on that subject. 
“That person,” said Walpole, “is 
Charles Yorke, who is afraid of being 
seen going to the Duke’s house by day- 
light.” Before trying Yorke, however, 
the seals were offered to Lord Mans- 
field, who mentioned the offer, and it 
got wind, and came to Lord Camden’s 
ears. Lord Camden would if he could 
have kept the seals. He was poor, 
and they were worth £13,000 a year. 
“ All he got was a flying pension of 
£1500 a year till his son should obtain 
a teller’s place, of which he had the 
reversion.” There was serious diffi- 
culty in supplying Lord Camden's 
place. Yorke refused. Walpole, who 
seems to have known what the bar of 
the day was, tells us that “not a lawyer 
could be found able enough—or if able 
enough, bold enough—or if bold, de- 
cent enough—to fill the employment. 
Norton had all the requisites of know- 
ledge and capacity, but wanted even 
the semblance of integrity, though for 
that reason he was probably the secret 
wish of the court. Sir E. Wilmot 
had character and abilities, but wanted 
health. The attorney-general De Grey 
wanted health and weight, and yet 
asked too extravagant terms. Dun- 
ning, the solicitor-general, had taken 
the same part as his friends, Lord 


riend of mine. He was a Wilkite—I never was.”—Twiss's Life of Eldon. 
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Camden and Lord Shelburne. Hussey 
determined to resign with Lord Cam- 
den. Of Lord Mansfield there could 
be no question; when the post was 
dangerous, his cowardice was too well 
known to give hopes he could pretend 
to defend it.” 

In these circumstances, the Duke 
of Grafton, who was indolent and in 
every difficulty threatened to resign, 
was at his wits ends, and his resig- 
nation was resolved upon. We have 
from the Duke of Grafton himself 
an account of the circumstances that 
followed, not essentially different from 
Walpoles. Yorke had given him 
reason to think he might accept the 
seals—on the next day, after a com- 
munication with his friends, he re- 
fused so decidedly that the duke said 
no more. He, however, requested 
an audience of his majesty, this was 
granted, and when it was over, the 
king wrote to the duke, saying that 
Yorke had declined. 


**On his appearing soon after at the 
levee, his majesty called him into the 
closet immediately it was over; what 
passed there says the duke, I know not, 
nothing could exceed my astonish- 
ment when Lord Hillsborough - came 
to my dressing room, in order to tell 
me that Mr. Yorke was in my parlour, 
and that he wasLord Chancellor through 
the persuasion of the king himself in 
his coset.” 


Walpole says the temptation was a 
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peerage with remainder to his second 
son, the eldest being likely to suc- 
ceed to the title of his uncle Lord 
Hardwicke. Within three days he 
committed suicide. 


‘The great seal,” says Walpole, 
‘* was never affixed to his barony, and 
the king had not the generosity to 
make atonement to his family, by con- 
firming the promise, for having forced 
the unhappy person to take a step that 
cost him his life.” 


The resignation so often threatened 
at lastcame. With Walpole’s obser- 
vations on it we close our extracts 
from this amusing medley. 


** He was the fourth prime minister 
in seven years who fell by his own fault. 
Lord Bute was seized with a panie, 
and ran away from his own victory. 
Grenville was undone by his insolence, 
and by joining in the insult on the 
princess, and by his persecution of Lord 
Bute and Machenele. Lord Rocking- 
ham’s incapacity overturned him; and 
now the Duke of Grafton by a com- 
plication of passions and defect of 
system destroyed a power that it de- 
pended on himself to make as perma- 
nent as he could desire.” 


These volumes are edited with 
exceeding care. We look. with 
anxiety for the new work which Sir 
D. Le Marchant announces—His- 
torical illustrations of the early year 
of the reign of George the Third. 





Ireland and her Church, 


IRELAND AND HER CHURCH.* 


Ir is very clear to us that the people 
of England are beginning to take an 
earnest interest in the state of Ireland. 
A conviction prevails that a fine coun- 
try has been for a long time misgo- 
verned, and that its present wretched- 
ness is much owing to neglect on the 
part of our rulers, and errors in 
legislation. An anxious desire is, 
therefore, felt to atone for past mis- 
conduct, by such measures as our 
present necessities would geem to in- 
dicate ; and we are persuaded that 
our British neighbours only require 
to be properly enlightened as to our 
real condition, in order to set about 
the suitable remedies for the disorders 
and the miseries by which our country 
is afflicted, with an energy propor- 
tioned to their importance. 

Much has been hitherto done by 
which the English mind has been 
abused. An infidel, a radical, and a 
popish press have been united and in- 
defatigable in their efforts to dispa- 
rage, misrepresent, and malign the 
Protestant party in this country; and 
a perseverence in falsehood, against 
which no proper system of counterac- 
tion was adopted, has but produced 
its natural effects, when it has caused 
a degree of prejudice to prevail against 
those who have so long been obnoxious 
to it, by which, even in the estimation 
of well-judging individuals, they have 
been grievously injured. We are, 
therefore, persuaded that a better 
service cannot be performed, either to 
England or Ireland, than that of pre- 
senting a faithful picture to our Eng- 
lish fellow-subjects, of the real condi- 
tion of this country, and the views and 
the objects of the several parties who 
assume a guidance in its affairs, so that 
honest and intelligent men may be 
enabled to judge aright respecting 
their objects and their pretensions. 

And for this purpose, it is necessary 
to commence from the very beginning, 
and to show the state of religion in 
Ireland anteriorly to its occupation by 
English rulers. It is very important 


* Treland and her Church. By the Dean of Ardagh. 8yvo. 


and Seeley, London: 1845. 


to establish the fact, that the supre- 
macy of Rome was not acknowledged 
in this country until it was subjugated 
by British invaders, and that therefore 
all those claims to antiquity, which 
make popery so venerable in the eyes 
of an ignorant and a superstitious peo- 
ple, are without any real foundation. 
If this truth were as generally under- 
stood as it is clearly and fully evinced 
in the work before us, “ Ireland and 
her Church,” by the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Ardagh, but little would be 
wanting to sever the Irish Romanists 
from a system based in usurpation 
and in falsehood, and to transfer their 
attachment to that “more excellent 
way,” which is built upon scriptural 
truth, and confirmed by ecclesiastical 
antiquity. Inthe Dean’s former work, 
* Outlines of the History of the Church 
in Ireland,” much was done to show 
that our national church was indepen- 
dent of the Church of Rome; and the 
very favourable reception of that little 
treatise it was which has led to the 
present publication, which may be 
considered as a new edition of the 
former, enlarged and augmented, so 
as to place in the clearest light the 
fact, that the Irish Church only lost 
its liberties when the nation lost its 
independence. 

How sore the Romish ecclesiastics 
are, whenever such a fact is intimated, 
appears clearly in a letter addressed 
by a Dr. Rock to Lord John Man- 
ners, upon the occasion of that young 
nobleman intimating (in the debate 
upon the Arms’ Bill in 1843) that 
“the Roman Catholic Church was 
not the church of the Irish people 
originally.” * It was,” says the Doc- 
tor, “ because, in Prosper’s Chronicle, 
we have an account of the mission of 
Palladius by Pope Celestine, and he is 
described as their first bishop—et pri- 
mus episcopus mittitur. Prosper’s 
evidence,” the Doctor adds, “is most 
weighty ; he was one of the leading 
men of the age; he lived at the time, 
and was intimately acquainted with the 


Seeley, Burnside, 
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personages, who,acted in the above 
rehearsed events. Could we, there- 
fore, bring forward no other wit- 
nesses, this single testimony, which 
has never been impeached, would alone 
be quite enough to show that to a 
bishop of Rome was pagan Ireland in- 
debted first for her conversion to the 
Gospel, and afterwards for her hie- 
rarchy.” But what will be said to 
this, when it is found that Palladius 
was not sent to Pagan Ireland, but to 
the congregation of faithful men in 
that island? The words of Prosper 
are, “ad Scotos in Christum credentes.” 
These manifestly imply the pre-exist- 
ence of at least Christian congrega- 
tions. And what will be thought of 
the mission of Palladius, when it is a 
notorious fact, admitted by Roman 
Catholic writers, (Dean Murray cites 
Nenius, and Joceline, the biographer 
of St. Patrick), that the Romish emis- 
sary was not received. Is it possible 
to account, rationally, for his rejection 
by the Irish Christians, in any other 
manner than that suggested by the 
Dean of Ardagh—namely, “ that the 
Irish clergy and people of that day 
would not listen to his foreign commis- 
sion, and therefore they rejected the 
Pope and his delegate ; and such is 
the tenor of our ecclesiastical history 
from the second to the twelfth cen- 
tury.” 

The mission of Patrick was more 
successful. He may be said to have 
given the first great impulse to the 
spread of Christianity in Ireland. But 
there are no historical grounds what- 
ever for asserting that he derived his 
commission from the Pope; on the 
contrary, as far as negative proof may 
be relied on, we have every reason to 
believe that he never visited Rome, 
and neither sought for nor obtained 
any authority from the Roman pontiff, 
when about to enter upon his mission- 
ary labours. This should be decisive 
against the supremacy claimed by the 
Church of Rome ; while it is to be 
observed that tne contrary would not 
be decisive in its favour, as usurpation, 
thovgh successful, can never be al- 
leged as satisfactory evidence of a 
rightful claim. 

Of the legends of later ages, the 
compilations of fancy and of fraud, 
Roman Catholic writers are glad to 
avail themselves, when any shadow of 
support can be derived from them in 
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favour of the pretensions of their 
church ; but such driveling puerilities 
can impose on none who possess any 
clearness of judgment, or even sound- 
ness of understanding. The true 
merits of the question can only be 
known or conjectured from consulting 
cotemporary authorities, and seeing 
how far they justify the notion, that 
the Irish Apostle was commissioned 
by the Pope, and that his mission was 
intended to establish a church in 
subordination to the Roman Pontiff. 

How, then, stands the case? Patrick 
is not once mentioned in the Chronicle 
of Prosper. That writer was a vio- 
lent partizan of the papacy, and takes 
care to emblazon in his annals the mis- 
sion of Palladius, which was a decided 
failure. Why, then, omit all mention 
of the mission of Patrick, the success 
of which was just as remarkable, if of 
that missionary it could be asserted 
that he derived his authority from the 
court of Rome? Such an omission is 
inconceivable upon any other supposi- 
tion than that no such assertion could 
be hazarded, 

Indeed, so suspicious did this omis- 
sion appear in all the properly Roman 
documents in which a mention of our 
saint and of his labours might be ex- 
pected, that Dr. Ledwich was led to 
doubt his existence. Such silence, 
however, proves nothing more than 
his independence of the Church of 
Rome; while the Irish documents, 
which abundantly testify to the exist- 
ence of the saint, furnish no grounds 
whatever for supposing that he came 
to establish the Pope’s supremacy. 


‘“‘ The elder Cumian, the disciple and 
biographer of Columba, who wrote at 
the close of the sixth or the begin- 
ning of the seventh century, calls St. 
Patrick, the first apostle of Ireland. 
Thus it appears that while the papal 
writers make Palladius the first a 
and take no notice of Patrick, the 
Irish make Patrick, the first, and take 
no notice of Palladius. 

“The hyma of Fiech, of the same 
antiquity, also opposes the Roman 
hypothesis. In the first four stanzas, 
we have the parentage of the apostle, 
his captivity, and flight from Ireland; 
then the story proceeds as follows :— 


“ He traversed the whole of Albion, 
He crossed the sea; it was a happy voyage; 
And he took up his abode with German, 
Far away to the south of Armorica. 
; 2A 
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* Among the isles of the Tuscan sea, 
There he abode, as I pronounce, 
Ile studied the Canons with German, 
Thus it is that the churches testify ; 


“ To the land of Erin he returned, 
The angels of God inviting him, 
Often had he seen in visions, 
That he should come once more to Erin. 


**Here the route of the apostle is 

traced for us with the accuracy of a 
map. From Ireland, through Britain, 
across the channel, through Armorica, 
to the south-east corner of Gaul, on 
the coast of which are situated Lerins, 
and some other islands, the seats, in 
those days, of collegiate institutions. 
When his studies were concluded, he 
was brought back to Ireland. And 
through the sequel of the poem, he 
is represented as continuing there for 
the remainder of his life. Through 
the whole piece, Italy is omitted; and 
in a narrative so orderly and circum- 
stantial as this is, omission is equiva- 
lent to exclusion. 
1 |** I now come to the Cottonian MS., 
this very curious and important docu- 
ment concurs entirely with the hymn of 
Fiech ; it makes him a student of Lerins. 
It says that the bishops German and 
Lupus nurtured him in sacred litera- 
ture; that they ordained him, and 
made him the chief bishop of their 
school among the Irish and Britons. 

‘On the subject of the Roman 
mission of St. Patrick, these docu- 
ments maintain a profound and eloquent 
silence. A direct contradiction to the 
hypothesis, we cannot expect from 
them, without ascribing to their authors 
the gift of prophecy; but they do what 
is equivalent, they leave no room for 
it. They give us all the particulars, 
of which we reasonably expect to be 
informed. They tell us both the place 
of his birth and education; they state 
who instructed him, who ordained him, 
who sent him to preach in Ireland, 
and finally they show, that after the 
commencement of his ministry, he 
never left the island. On the other 
hand, it has appeared, that the adhe- 
rents of Rome are as silent con- 
cerning Patrick, as Patrick and _ his 
disciples are with respect to Rome.” 


The one solitary instance in which 
something like an appeal to the 
Church of Rome was made, does, 
when truly considered, negative the 
presumption that a submission to the 
supreme authority of the Roman Pon- 
tiff, for which it is alleged, was thereby 
intended. Among the many proofs 
which may be adduced in favour of 
the eastern origin of the Irish Church, 
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one is, that the Irish observed the 
eastern custom in the celebration of 
Easter. Upon this subject a letter 
was addressed to the bishops and ab. 
bots of Ireland, by Laurentius, Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury, the successor of 
St. Augustine, about the year 609; 
and a few years later, a similar letter 
was addressed to them by Honorius I., 
exhorting them not to set their own 
judgment in opposition to the rules of 
computation, sanctioned by the whole 
Christian world. This was no more 
than might be allowably done by Chris- 
tian prelates of any nation professing a 
common faith, and desirous of main- 
taining the “ unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace.” And as such it 
was responded to by the Church of 
Ireland. They met, not to receive 
implicitly, as mandates, the communi- 
cations that had been made to them, 
but to deliberate upon their import, 
and, with respect to the exhortation 
which they contained, to take the best 
means in their power of coming to a 
sound conclusion. For this purpose 
it was determined, at a synod held at 
or near Old Leighlin, “that some 
wise and humble persons should be sent 
to Rome ;” and these having arrived 
at the “eternal city,” and witnessed 
the celebration of Easter by people of 
various countries, at one and the same 
time, were satisfied that a conformity, 
in that particular, to the Roman prac- 
tice was advisable. Now, in all this 
is there anything whatever which sa- 
vours, either of the assertion on the 
one part, or the admission on the 
other—of the Romish doctrine of the 
pope’s supremacy ? 


‘In this account, is there one word 
said about the pope, or about going to 
Rome for judgment? If the messen- 
gers had carried an appeal to Rome, 
why did they did not bring back the 
authoritative papal instructions, instead 
of simply reporting to the synod, the 
result of their own observation, that 
the Roman Easter was celebrated 
throughout the whole world? Does 
not the very report indubitably prove 
that they were sent to Rome, not to 
ask for any papal rescript, or decision, 
but to see with their own eyes, and re- 
port to their brethren, the result of 
their own observation with regard to 
Easter, among the great concourse of 
Christians from all parts of the world, 
who were continnally flocking to that 
great city. 
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« And - Dr. Rock exults in this, as 
if it supplied an unanswerable proof of 
the modern Roman doctrine, ‘that the 
popes claimed and exercised, without 
being gainsaid, their spiritual supre- 
macy over the early church in Ireland.’ ” 
—p. 30. 


The deputies, we are told, were 
sent to Rome, as “children to their 
mother ;” and from these words it is 
sought to be inferred that the Irish at 
that time acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Holy See. But no such special 
pleading could prove what the trans- 
action itself negatives; and Dean 
Murray shows that the term “ mater” 
was applied by Eadmer to the See of 
Canterbury, and was never intended 
to signify more than primacy, which 
was acknowledged as belonging to 
every metropolitan church. It is one 
thing to respect the wisdom, it is 
another and a very different thing to 
be subject to the authority of another 
state, or another system. And it is, 
also, to be held in mind, that the Irish 
deputation was sent long before Rome 
had fallen into her worst corruptions. 
There was, at that time, no creed in- 
sisted on as essential to admission to Ca- 
tholic unity, by which man’s devices are 
made to take the place of God’s writ- 
ten word, and the faith is rendered, 
literally, of none effect by human tradi- 
tions. Hadsuch been the case, the Irish 
Church would have eschewed the peril 
of communicating with an erring sister, 
who could so far have departed from 
the truth as it is to be found in God’s 
unadulterated word ; and we cannot 
doubt that the learning and the ortho- 
doxy for which our island was then re- 
markable, would have been exerted 
strenuously in opposition to innovations 
upon apostolic faith and practice, by 
which virtually “the Lamb of God” 
was supplanted by the “ Man of 
Sin,” and the bondage of the law made 
to overrule the free grace of the Gos- 

el. 

That churches holding a common 
faith should maintain a friendly inter- 
course and communication with each 
other, for objects in which they must 
have felt a common interest, was no 
more than might have been expected 
at that early period, and may, assu- 
redly, have been the case, without any 
claim of arrogant supremacy on the 
one hand, or admission of ecclesiastical 
subjection on the other. And that a 
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deferential respect for the elder should 
be manifested by the younger Christian 
communities, and a disposition evinced 
to profit by their superior wisdom, 
should only be regarded as a gratifying 
proof of the predominance of a spirit 
of genuine humility and love, produced 
by an efficacious reception of the Gos- 
pel. We can scarcely imagine any 
thing more interesting or more beauti- 
ful than the intercommunion and fel- 
lowship which might thus subsist 
between the most distant nations, com- 
bining them into one family in Christ, 
their common Head, while their pro- 
fession of his holy religion was, in 
every instance, made compatible with 
the most perfect national independence. 
What a spirit of unity might thus be 
produced, and what sentiments of be- 
nevolence thus enkindled and recipro- 
cated, by which the fiercer passions of 
humanity might be mitigated, and the 
baleful causes of wars and commotions 
extinguished! And what is it that 
prevented or interrupted this most de- 
sirable state of things? Was it not 
the usurping and worldly spirit which 
so early showed itself in the Church 
of Rome, seeking to “lord it over 
God’s heritage,” in all other churches, 
and almost literally proclaiming, “ My 
kingdom shall be of this world.” That 
it was which put an end to international 
Christian unity. That it was which 
converted into rivals or enemies those 
who might have otherwise, to their 
mutual comfort and edification, main- 
tained a brotherhood in the bonds of 
the Gospel. Among the enormities of 
the papal see, this is to be especially 
noted, that by insisting on terms of 
communion incompatible with scriptu- 
ral truth, and in which she departed 
from the simplicity of the apostolic 
symbol, she compelled into estrange- 
ment from, or hostility to her, the 
churches which refused to be led cap- 
tive by her delusions. And now to 
have recourse to these instances in 
which a respectful or even a deferen- 
tial spirit may have been manifested 
towards her, before the pretensions 
which she afterwards put forth were 
full blown, in order to establish a 
claim to an universal supremacy, can 
only be paralleled by the conduct of 
the tyrant usurper, who should refer 
to the peaceable and orderly conduct 
of a people who reverenced acknow- 
ledged law, as a proof that they should 
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submit to him while he was trampling 
upon it, and outraging the spirit of 
the constitution. Were it not for 
such pretensions, so put forward and 
s0 maintained, we do not see why a 
sort of ecclesiastical council might not 
have been established in Christendom, 
similar to the Amphyctyonice Council 
among the states of elder Greece, by 
which, in virtue of their common bond 
of faith, nations and kingdoms, though 
widely separated by physical bounda- 
ries, might be spiritually united. For 
the absence of any good which might 
arise from the influence of such a body, 
in calming and regulating the troublous 
spirit of controversy, preserving, in 
its integrity, the substance of scriptu- 
ral truth, and maintaining all the es- 
sentials of ecclesiastical catholicity, 
amidst the accidental diversities of 
institutes, and of national character, 
which distinguish the nations, papal 
Rome is properly chargeable. She it 
was who rendered Christendom as a 
house divided against itself, by insisting 
upon inadmissible termsof communion. 
hen union with her implied a denial 
of the faith, or a denial of the suffi- 
ciency for Christian membership of 
the things most certainly believed by 
Christians for the first three hundred 
years, she compelled the separation of 
all who maintained that the holy 
Scriptures contain all things necessary 
for salvation, and that the judgment of 
ecclesiastical antiquity, in the earlier 
and purer ages, is more to be relied on, 
as in accordance with the Divine Word, 
than the talmudical glosses and com- 
mentaries of later ages, by which it 
has been overruled, or rendered, in 
many instances, worse than useless. 
But if one instance may be alleged 
in which the Irish church shewed a 
deference to the judgment of the see 
of Rome, (and such may have been 
the case, without involving any sub- 
mission to papal authority,) others are 
not wanting in which complaints were 
made that she was somewhat too 
sturdy in the maintenance of her 
ancient and peculiar usages, and in 
the assertion of her independence. 


** The Irish, we are told by St. Ber- 
nard, in his life of Malachy, ‘rejected 
auricular confession, as well as autho- 
ritative absolution.’ They confessed to 
God alone, as believing ‘God alone 
could Sagive sins.’ They would neither 
give to the Church of Rome the tenths, 


nor the first-fruits ; nor would they be 
legitimately married ; that is, according 
to the forms insisted on by the Romis 
Church. Before the Council of Cashel, 
convened by Henry II., in 1172, mar- 
riage was regarded as a civil rite, and 
was performed by the magistracy’; at that 
council the priests were authorized to 
perform the ceremony, and therefore we 
find the ancient Irish Christians de- 
nounced as ‘schismatics and heretics,’ 
by St. Bernard; and as being in reality 
Pagans, while calling themselves Chris- 
tians.’ 

‘‘Such were the charges brought 
against the early Irish Christians, and 
such were some of the heresies which 
Adrian authorized Henry to root out of 
the land. But these were not all,—the 
early Irish Christians did not believe in 
the efficacy of prayers to saints and 
angels. They neither prayed to dead 
men, nor for them, nor was the service 
for the dead ever used by the Irish 
Church, till they were obliged to attend 
to it, by the Council of Cashel, as may 
be seen by a reference to the proceedings 
of that convention. 


‘*That the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation was not held by the early Church 
of Ireland, is evident by the reception 
which it received, on its being first 
promulgated, by several Irish divines. 
Among others by the justly celebrated 
Joannes Scotus Erigena, so highly es- 
teemed at the court of Charles the 
Bald, for his learning and piety, and 
whose book was condemned by the Pope 
and the Council of Versailles, as the 
only way they could confute it. Pre- 
vious to this the Irish received the Lord’s 
Supper in both kinds, and they called it, 
‘the communion of the body and blood 
of their Lord and Saviour.’ 

‘* In their places of worship, they had 
no images, nor statues ; on the contrary, 
their use was not only expressly con- 
demned, as we learn from Sedulius, 
one of their early divines, but mentioned 
also by others of them, ‘as heathenish 
and idolatrous.’ So far were the early 
Irish Christians from believing in Pur- 
GAToRY, that until the period of Henry 
and Adrian’s usurptaion, the word 
does not appear to have been known to 
the Irish writers. That a number of 
the ceremonies of the Romish Church, 
such as attending to canonical forms, 
singing in choirs, the use of the conse- 
crated chrism in baptism, the sacrifice 
of the mass, and the dispensing of in- 
dulgences, were unknown, or at least 
unpractised in Ireland, until the period 
referred to, is a matter of undoubted 
historical record ; the fact being alluded 
to by various Romish writers, who com- 
plain of the stubbornness and heretical 
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feeling of the Irish on these points, and 
who have happily furnished the most 
undoubted testimony, as to the compara- 
tive purity of the church they so fiercely 
endeavour to malign.” —pp. 43-45. 


Her origin from the eastern, not 
the western branch of the Catholic 
church is thus indicated by Dean 
Murray, and upon authority which 
should leave no doubt on any candid 
mind. 


“St. John the Evangelist; Ignatius, 
the immediate disciple of St. John; 
Polycarp, the disciple of Ignatius ; 
Pothinus, Irenzeus and others, the dis- 
ciples of Polycarp, who preached the 
gospel with success in Gaul, through 
whose means flourishing churches were 
establishedin Lyons and Vienne, of which 
Pothinus was thefirst bishop From thence 
the gospel sounded forth throughout all 
that country. Bishops Lupus and Ger- 
manus, the descendants of these holy 
men, ordained St. Patrick, and made 
him chief bishop of their school among 
the Irish, and from St, Patrick to the 
present day, we have our regular suc- 
cession of bishops, not from Rome, nor 
through Rome, but through the succes- 
sors of the apostle John, the patron of 
the Irish Church. 

** We shall now conclude this part of 
our subject, with a quotation from a 
Roman Catholic writer on the ecclesias- 
tical affairs of Ireland.* ‘ There is,’ 
says the writer in question, ‘something 
very singular in the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of Ireland. The Christian Church 
of that country, as founded by St. 
Patrick, and his predecessors, existed 
for many ages free and unshackled. 
‘For above seveh hundred years this 
church maintained its ge sects ag It 
had no connection with England, and 
differed upon points of importance with 
Rome. The first work of Henry II. 
was to reduce the Church of Ireland into 
obedience to the Roman pontiff. Accord- 
ingly he procured a council of the Irish 
clergy to be held at Cashel in 1172, and 
the combined influence and intrigues of 
Henry and the pope prevailed. This 
council put an end to the ancient Church 
of Ireland, and submitted it to the yoke 
of Rome. ‘THAT OMINOUS APOSTACY 
has been followed by a series of calami- 
ties, hardly to be equalled in the world.’ 
From the days of St. Patrick, to the 
Council of Cashel, was a bright and 
glorious «ra for Ireland. From the 
sitting of this council to our times, the 
lot of Ireland has been unmixed evil, 
and all her history a tale of woe.”— 
pp. 49, 50. 
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The first interruption to che tran- 
quility and prosperity of the Irish 
church was caused by the Danish in- 
vasion. The troubles and commotions 
which these roving freebooters occa- 
sioned, lasted for three hundred years, 
during which the miseries which the 
country suffered were extreme, ex- 
tending not only to the destruction of 
many monuments of art, which would 
attest a high civilization—but of re- 
cords, and of documents, by which 
the early history of the church, and 
the state of learning in our numerous 
schools and colleges, from which it is 
acknowledged on all hands, so much 
light was diffused throughout Europe, 
might be illustrated. It is supposed 
that the invaders carried away with 
them many manuscripts, some of which, 
to a recent period, were in existence, 
and may, probably, still be found in 
some of the seats of learning in their 
country. And had the bequest of the 
enlightened Flood, to our university, 
taken effect as he intended, and been 
appropriated to the foundation of an 
Irish professorship, and the pur- 
chase of ancient Irish manuscripts, 
wherever they could be found—it is 
extremely likely that much would 
thus be secured, and placed be- 
yond the reach of accident, by 
which the obscurity which rests upon 
our early annals would be removed. 
Let us hope that some success may 
yet attend the researches, in that de- 
partment, of the sagacious and en- 
lightened. It would, we think, be 
well worthy the attention of the Philo- 
sophie Association. 

But, three centuries of cruel and 
devastating war—a war prompted and 
carried on, not so much for purposes 
of conquest, as of plunder, were abun- 
dantly sufficient to break down the 
spirit, and to destroy the prosperity 
of any people: and it is to be observed 
that the season of this calamity ex- 
tended over the whole of the period 
during which the papacy was making 
the greatest strides to universal domi- 
nion, and claiming and receiving sub- 
mission and homage from all the other 
states in Europe! 

The English invasion followed, be- 
fore any sufficient time was allowed to 
recover from the calamities caused by 
the Danes; and it is well known that 
the bull upon which Henry founded 
his title to the kingdom, was granted 
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upon the express condition that he 
should-reduce the church in Ireland to 
a conformity with, and subjection to, 
the Church of Rome. The following 
is an extract from this precious docu- 
ment :— 


** We, therefore, with that grace and 
acceptance suited to your pious and 
praiseworthy design, and favourably 
assenting to your petition, do hold it 
right and good, that, for the extension 
of the borders of the church, the res- 
training of vice, the correction of man- 
ners, the planting of virtue, and increase 
of religion, you enter the said island, 
and execute therein whatever shall per- 
tain to the honour of God, and the wel- 
fare of the land: and that the people of 
the said land receive you honourably, 
and reverence you as their Lord, saving 
always the rights of the churches, and 
reserving to St. Peter the annual pen- 
sion of one penny upon every house. 

“Tf, then, you be resolved to carry 
this design into effectual execution, 
study to form the nation to virtuous 
manners ; and labour by yourself and 
by others, whom you may judge meet 
for the work, in faith, word, and action, 
that the church may be there exalted, 
the Christian faith planted, and all 
things so ordered for the honour of God 
and the salvation of souls, that you may 
be entitled to a fulness of reward in 
heaven, and on earth to a glorious re- 
nown throughout all ages.”—p. 105. 


It is very clear, as Dean Murray 
observes—that, “at the date of Pope 
Adrian's bull, Ireland was not con- 
sidered within the boundaries of the 
Romish church; for else, how could 
those boundaries have been extended 
by Henry’s invasion ?” 

“Tt is also evident,” our author 
adds, “that the Irish had not been 
in the habit of paying St. Peter's 
pence—and that, both in doctrine and 
discipline, they differed widely from 
the Roman model; for, what else can 
be the meaning of the words, ‘to 
declare to that illiterate nation the 
verity of the Christian faith ?’—or, of 
another expression which I shall quote 
in the original, on account of its pe- 
culiar force: ‘ ut ibi plantetur, et 
crescat fidei Christiane religio? ” 

That attempts were made, at former 
periods, to win over the Irish ecclesi- 
astics to a conformity with the Romish 
ritual and discipline, is very true ; the 
bribe offered being, benefit of clergy, 
or exemption from lay authority, which 


was felt as most oppressive by them. 
And it is no wonder that many of our 
priesthood were but too glad to take 
refuge from the tyrannous exactions of 
the Irish chieftains, in the great eccle- 
siastical confederation which was now 
assuming so commanding an attitude, 
and exercising so powerful an influence, 
amongst the states of Europe. But 
that the majority still adhered to the 
national customs, and refused to pur- 
chase papal protection by the surrender 
of any of their ancient and peculiar 
privileges, is equally certain. Nor 
was it untilafter the invasion by Henry 
that the romanizing party felt them- 
selves in a position to make any open 
demonstration of their intentions. 
Then, for the first time, in a synod 
held at Cashel, articles of union, as 
Dean Murray calls them, between the 
Anglo-Irish church and state, were 
enacted. By these it was provided: 


**That church lands should be free 
from the customary exactions of the 
chieftains, from all demands, whether of 
money, or of entertainment.’ ‘ That 
they should be likewise exempt from 
certain fines imposed by the Brehon 
law; that all the faithful should pay 
tithes of their cattle, fruits, and all other 
increase.’ And this was explained and 
enlarged a few years after, by a sweep- 
ing commentary of the Dublin Synod, 
as including the tithes of provision, hay, 
flax, wool, the young of animals, and 
the produce of gardens and orchards. 

‘Tt was also enacted that all the 
faithful should pay a third of their 
moveable goods for a solemn burial, and 
for vigils and masses for the repose of 
their souls, and that, if they died un- 
married, or without legitimate children, 
the bequest should be increased to one 
half.”"—pp. 111, 112. 


The result was, the assimilation of 
the Irish church to that of England, 
which was, at that period, in a state of 
vassalage to the see of Rome ; but this 
did not extend beyond the part of the 
country in the possession of the Eng- 
lish. Dr. Lanigan, a Romish histo- 
rian, expressly informs us, that wher- 
ever the natives maintained their inde- 
pendence, “ clergy and people followed 
their own ecclesiastical rule, as if the 
synod of Cashel had never been held.” 


‘* Such was the origin,” Dean Murra 
tells us, ‘‘ of the two churches in Ireland. 
The one the Church of the Anglo- 
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Popish aristocracy, and of the ascendant 
arty, the other the Church of the Irish 
lergy and people. The former, though 
a plant of foreign growth, had certain 
facilities for striking root, and over- 
whelming a rival in the night-shade of 
its branches, which the genius of Chris- 
tianity did not allow to its opponent. 
Yet notwithstanding every disadvan- 
tage, the native church continued for 
three centuries, and discovered even 
some languishing symptoms of life as 
late as the reign of Henry VII.”—>pp. 
112, 113. 


Thus it was that popery became the 
established religion of Ireland. An 
ambitious monarch and an encroaching 
pontiff conspired against its temporal 
and spiritual independence. Henry 
agreed to reduce the church to an ec- 
clesiastical subjection to the Church of 
Rome, as the price of being acknow- 
ledged as the sovereign lord over its 
lands and its inhabitants. It is not 
surprising that the great temptation 
held out to the clergy, not only of sta- 
tion and dignity, but of ample posses- 
sions, should have won many of them 
to the cause of the invaders. Rome 
was at that time, in the plenitude of 
its power and greatness, and pointing 
to the kingdoms and the glory of the 
world, could say to those from whom 
she claimed homage, “ all these will I 
give thee, if thou wilt fall down and 
worship me.” The wonder is, that 
there remained so many sturdy recu- 
sants, by whom this splendid and daz- 
zling offer was resisted. But every 
day must have diminished their num- 
bers. In proportion as the power of 
England prospered, the religion of 
Rome must have prevailed. And the 
acknowledgment of the English sove- 
reign as the undisputed lord, would 
necessarily have involved the establish- 
ment of the pope’s supremacy ; and 
this, in point of fact, became esta- 
blished and recognised, and the pha- 
lanx of popery organized and com- 
pleted, just about the time when the 
church in England began to be actu- 
ated and agitated by a spirit of en- 
lightened reformation. 

The stuff of which the Romish 
prelacy were at this time composed, 
will be made manifest by the following 
incident, for which no parallel can be 
found in the ancient Church of Ire- 
land :— 


“ About the same time there occurred 
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an incident of a different character 
from any of the preceding but 
equally illustrative of that darin 

spirit, with which the prelates tried 
their power upon the highest or- 
ders in the state. The Bishop of 
Ossory summoned dame Alice Ketler, 
a woman of some rank, with ber 
family and dependents, before his spiri- 
tual court, to answer to a charge of 
witchcraft. She was accused of going 
through Kilkenny every evening be- 
tween complin and curfew, sweeping 
the refuse of the streets towards her 
son’s door, and muttering this incan- 
tation as she went, 


To the house of William my son, 
Lie all the wealth of Kilkenny town. 


It was also said that she made assig- 
nations, near a certain cross-road, 
with an evil spirit, whose name the 
bishop discovered to be Robin Artys- 
son; and that on these occasions she 
feasted her paramour upon nine red 
cocks, and some unknown number of 
peacock’s eyes. The last allegation 
against her was, that various imple- 
ments of sorcery had been found in 
her house, particularly a sacramental 
wafer having the name of the devil 
imprinted on it, and a staff upon which, 
when duly oiled for an expedition, she 
and her accomplices were accustomed 
to ride all the world over. Such things 
would be ridiculous, were they not 
made a pretext for atrocities at which 
nature shudders. One of her do- 
mestics was condemned and executed ; 
her son thrown into prison; the lady 
herself, happening to escape on the 
charge of witchcraft, was put to trial 
a second time, upon an accusation of 
heresy, found guilty, and sentenced to 
the flames ; and Adam Duff, a gentle- 
man of considerable family in Leinster, 
was seized at the same time, and burned 
as aheretic. The Lord Arnold de la 
Poer, seneschal of the palatinate to 
which Kilkenny then belonged, having 
interested himself in favour of these 
unhappy persons, was involved by the 
bishop in the same accusation; and 
upon his appealing to the Lord Deputy, 
the undaunted prelate extended his 
charge to that personage himself. 
“The head of the civil government 
was now formally arraigned of heresy 
before the bishops ; ‘an the business 
of the state, not of the executive de- 
partment only; but of the law courts, 
(for the lieutenancy was at this time 
filled by the Chancellor,) was inter- 
rupted, until the majesty of the Church 
should announce its awful decision. 
The investigation was long and solemn ; 
the lord justice made it appear, that 






























































































































































































































































his accuser was actuated by personal 
resentment against de la Poer; and 
that as to himself, he had given no 
other ground of suspicion, than his 
interference on behalf of an injured 
man ; he was acquitted and pronounced 
a true son of the Church; and sacri- 
ficing the vanity of station to a natural 
feapelee of joy, he celebrated his nar- 
row escape, with an entertainment open 
to all who chose to be his guests. 

‘But in the mean time, the unfor- 
tunate nobleman, who had _ besought 
his protection, experienced the bitter- 
ness of episcopal vengeance. It was 
the law in those days, that when a 
bishop gave a certificate, under his 
sign manual, of the excommunication 
of a layman, the civil authorities were 
obliged to act upon it, the writ de ex- 
communicate capiendo was issued in the 
king’s name, and the offender seized and 
thrown into prison.”——pp. 156—158. 


This was in the year 1334. Thus 
was the representative of royalty de- 
graded into an instrument of papal 
vengeance, and compelled to execute a 
sentence against which his heart and 
his judgment alike revolted. Here 
we have the spirit of popery strongly 
exemplified as contra-distinguished to 
the spirit of Christianity ; and this 
spirit ruling in the body who were at 
that time the recognized prelates and 
pastors of the people. It is no wonder 
that a clergy thus pampered should be 
enamoured of their newly-acquired 
rights and privileges; and that when 
a better spirit began to dawn in Eng- 
land, their allegiance to Rome, which 
they recognized as the source of their 
influence and power, should prevail 
over their attachment to a country 
and to laws which they only knew as 
those of victorious invaders. 

We hear much of the Church of 
England, as at present constituted, 
being regarded as a badge of conquest, 
and that the Irish will never be satis- 
fied until the disgrace and the humi- 
liation of its establishment are re- 
moved. But the true badge of con- 
quest was the Church of Rome. 
Vassalage to the Roman pontiff was 
the stipulated price of Ireland’s subju- 

tion. Until the invader had made 

is power to be felt, the pontiff could 
not procure any undisputed acknow- 
ledgment of his supremacy ; and the 
last links of the papal fetters were only 
rivetted when the sanction was given 
to the military enterprize which ended 
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in the prostration of our national in- 
dependence. If, indeed, a badge of 
conquest be detestable, we know of 
nothing which should excite the indig- 
nation of our poor deluded countrymen 
more than that very church which they 
are ignorantly taught to believe pri- 
mitive and apostolical, and which, by 
a combination of force and fraud, was 
made to supplant the ancient religion 
of Ireland. We do not here say that 
the early Christianity which prevailed 
in this country was without any inter- 
mixture of error or of superstition. 
We know that in all ages, and in all 
countries, not excepting even the apos- 
tolic times, human error, human 
weakness, and human depravity, have 
been but too busy and too successful 
in corrupting and adulterating genuine 
religion. But this we do aver, that 
the ancient Irish Church was much 
nearer both in spirit and in character 
to a conformity with the Church of 
England at the present day, than to 
an identity with the Church of Rome; 
and that if a recurrence to primitive 
standards were sincerely and rigidly 
adopted, the Church, as at present 
established and administered, would be 
found (making due allowance for the 
asceticism which, at a very early 
period, began to deform the Eastern 
Church, from which the Irish derived 
its origin,) in such close resemblance 
with that of St. Patrick and St. Co- 
lumbkill, that it would not be easy to 
establish any essential distinction be- 
tween them. 

In truth, the English succeeded 
much more effectually in establishing 
the papal power, than in compelling a 
submission to British authority. The 
one was very fully acknowledged, while 
the other was very imperfectly asserted. 
To the priesthood, the change was one 
from comparative poverty and depen- 
dence to aggrandizement and power. 
To the people, it brought with it only 
impoveirshment and spoliation. And 
therefore, while the latter were always 
but too ready to rebel, the former had 
reason to be well-contented with a 
state of things which not only relieved 
them from great oppression, but gave 
them a place of station and dignity 
which enabled them, in their turn, to 
exercise a sort of lordship over their 
former tyrants. We cannot, there- 
fore, be surprised, that while the peo- 
ple loathed a connection with England, 
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the priesthood should be enamoured 
of their connection with Rome. 

But it is a curious and an interest- 
ing fact, that when Henry the Eighth 
asserted his title to supremacy in the 
church, within the British dominions, 
no where was it more readily or joy- 
fully assented to, than in Ireland. All 
parties seemed to vie with each other 
in the gratulations and the acclama- 
tions with which it was received. They 
abolished, with one consent, the title 
of Lord, the only one which the pope 
had permitted the English sovereign 
to assume, and proclaimed him King 
of Ireland, and as a natural conse- 
quence, the rightful possessor of all 
that power for the exterior regimen 
and government of the clerical body, 
which was essential to the complete- 
ness of his sovereignty over the whole 
kingdom. 

This was eight years after Paul the 
Third had passed his final sentence 
against Henry, as an obstinate heretic, 
by which, as far as such a sentence 
could effect it, he was not only de- 
throned, but declared infamous—cut 
off from Christian burial, and doomed 
to eternal curse and damnation. 

It is, we repeat it, interesting to 
see, at such a period as this, all the 
acknowledged representatives of the 
Irish nation, not only the great Eng- 
lish lords, but the old Milesian chiefs, 
coming forward, and by solemn deeds 
of indenture, setting their hands and 
seals to a declaration which bound 
them to maintain, in all its plenitude, 
the newly-assumed authority of the 
sovereign, against all aiders and abet- 
tors of the pretensions of the Roman 
pontiff. 


** As these deeds are objects of con- 
siderable interest in our day, and all 
drawn up in nearly the same terms, a 
copy of one of them is inserted here. 

‘“*¢ This indenture, made on the 26th 
day of September, 34 Henry the Eighth, 
between the Right Hon. Anthony St. 
Leger, &c. on the one part, and the 
Lords Barry, alias Barrymore or the 
ps Barry ; MacCarty More; the 

ord Roche, MacCarty Beagh; Tha- 
deus M‘Cormick, Lord of Muskry; 
oat Odge, alias the young Barry; 
O'Sullivan Beare, Captain of his nation, 
O’Sullivan, first of his house; Barry 
Roe, alias the red Barry; M‘Do- 
nogh of Allow, head of his nation; 
Donald O’Callaghan, first of his house, 
and Gerald Fitz John, knight, on the 


other part, doth witness that the: said 
Lord Barry, &c., do agree, consent, 
and engage, jointly and separately, for 
themselves, their heirs, successors, as- 
signs, tenants, and followers, that they 
will hold and perform all and singular 
articles, pledges, and conditions, which 
are contained on their part in said in- 
denture, ‘Imprimis.’ They and each 
of them, do and doth acknowledge the 
king’s majesty aforesaid, to be their 
natural and liege lord ; and will honour, 
obey, and serve him, and the kings his 
successors, against all creatures of the 
universe. And they will accept and 
hold his said majesty, and the kings his 
successors, as the supreme head on 
earth, immediately under Christ, of the 
Church of England and Ireland, and 
they will obey and serve his lieutenant or 
deputy, in this kingdom of Ireland, in 
all things concerning the service of his 
said majesty, or of the kings his suc- 
cessors. And as far as lieth in their 
power jointly or separately, they will 
annihilate the usurped primacy and au- 
thority of the Bishop of Rome, and 
will expel and eradicate all his favourers, 
abettors, and partizans, and will main- 
tain, support, and defend all persons, 
spiritual and temporal, who shall be 
promoted to church benefices or digni- 
ties by the king’s majesty, or other 
rightful patron ; and will apprehend and 
bring to justice, to be tried accordin 

to the laws made, or to be made in suc’ 

behalf, all who apply for provision to 
the Bishop of Rome, or who betake 
themselves to Rome in quest of promo- 
tion, &c.’ 

‘* And so far from any force being 
used, it is recorded for the first time in 
her annals, that Ireland was now at 
peace under one acknowledged sove- 
reign. So universal indeed was the 
tranquillity, that a considerable body of 
troops was spared for the king’s ser- 
vice before Boulogne, where an Irish- 
man had the honour of defeating the 
French champion ; and another force of 
three thousand men was sent into Scot- 
land, to the aid of the Lord Lennox. Even 
the great feud between the two races 
was forgotten for a season; and while 
English and Irish crowded together from 
all quarters of the island, to receive law 
from the throne, the loyal impulse with 
which they were animated, seemed al- 
ready to have borne its most appropriate 
fruits in the feeling of a common country, 
and the kindly affections of neighbour- 
hood.” —pp. 190-192. 


Such was the unforced and unani- 
mous declaration of all Ireland, upon 
this important subject. By this one 
act the ax was laid to the root of 
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papal domination ; and that, notwith- 
standing the most extraordinary en- 
deavours to stir up the prejudices, and 
excite the superstitions of the Irish 
people against a sovereign whose 
sturdy proceedings had drawn down 
upon him so many papal maledictions, 
These appeals, Dean Murray tells us, 
whether to superstition or enthusiasm, 
were unsuccessful ; as— 


“It was too obvious that the opposi- 
tion of Rome and its partizans, was 
nothing more than a struggle for tempo- 
ral dominion, and not a sword was 
drawn in the quarrel of the ecclesiastics, 
during the remainder of Henry's reign, 
and that of his son Edward the Sixth.” 
—p. 194. 


In the reign of Mary, the partizans 
of the papacy were too much occupied 
with the state of religion in England 
to permit of their bestowing much 
attention upon ecclesiastical affairs in 
this country. Here the distinction 
of races was as marked as the distinc- 
tion of churches; and as the Protes- 
tants were chiefly of English descent, 
and as such alone could be relied on 
as the firm maintainers of British 
power, any acts of severity towards 
them, such as were boldly ventured 
upon in England, where the queen 
- a full license to all her vengeful 

igotry, might have perilled the secu- 
rity of the kingdom. But, towards 
the end of her reign, the absorbing 
gp obtained an ascendancy over 

er, and her zeal for the propagation 
of “ the Catholic faith” began to out- 
run her discretion. It was then fully 
resolved that the same persecuting 
measures, which filled England with 
lamentation and mourning, should be 
enacted here—and the first steps were 
taken for enkindling the fires in which 
heretical pravity was to be destroyed, 
when an accident, which the pious 
regarded as a providential interference 
in their favour, frustrated the object 
of the government, and before it could 
be remedied, Queen Elizabeth was 
upon the throne. 

As soon as her declaration in favour 
of the reformed faith was known in 
Ireland, “the whole body of the 
Romish priests abandoned their con- 
nection with Rome, and adopted the 
liturgy of the Church of England,” 
and they were followed in this act of 
ecclesiastical submission by the entire 
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mass of the population. The bishops, 
with but two exceptions, all conformed. 
They agreed unhesitatingly to substi- 
tute the Book of Common Prayer for 
the Missal, and the English service for 
the Latin mass. So that the reforma- 
tion was in all respects as complete, 
and as completely established by legal 
authority, in the one country as in the 
other. ‘For eleven years,” Doctor 
Phelan writes, and in this he but echoes 
the acknowledgements of Roman Ca- 
tholic historians :-— 


‘The measures of the queen were 
unmolested by the papal government, 
and received without opposition by the 

reat body of the Roman Catholics. 

he laity every where frequented the 
churches; multitudes of the priests 
adopted the prescribed changes, and 
continued to officiate in their former 
cures; and the majority of the prelates 
leading, or following the popular opinion, 
retained their Sees, and m acerte their 
functions, according to the reformed 
ritual. At length the patience of Rome 
was exhausted, and that spiritual sword 
unsheathed against these countries, 
which, as it would appear, is never to 
be returned into the scabbard. Eliza- 
beth was excommunicated, and her sub- 
jects absolved from their allegiance by 
four successive popes. Her life was 
assailed by numerous conspiracies ; her 
kingdom given up to the vengeance of 
Spain, (at that time the greatest power 
on the continent), and to the more mis- 
chievous intrigues of the new order of 
Jesuits.”—p. 207. 


Of the intrigues by which a spirit of 
opposition was stirred up against an 
order of things so generally acceptable, 
and the weakness on the part of go- 
vernment by which they were per- 
mitted, we have not space to speak. 
Those ,by whom they were promoted 
welland ably did the business both of 
the Court and Church of Rome. But 
we cannot avoid expressing a sentiment 
of contemptuous indignation at the 
temerity and the ignorance of the very 
presumptuous and ill-informed persons 
who call the Reformed Church, as then 
established, a new religion, which was 
attempted to be forced upon the people. 
Never were any assertions more ut- 
terly opposed to historic truth. Lord 
Alvanly, in a pamphlet which he has 
published upon the state of Ireland, 
but echoes the misrepresentations of 
the priests and agitators by whom he 
has been misled, when he talks of the 
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Roman Catholic ministers being de- 
prived of their benefices, their posses- 
sions seized,and their functions usurped, 
by those of an opposite communion. 
No such deprivation or substitution 
took place. The officiating prelates 
and pastors, and no other, who pos- 
sessed the sees and the benefices, in 
the reign of Mary, were those who 
continued to hold them in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and for eleven years after 
she commenced to reign. It was by 
their assent and consent, freely given, 
and in which they were followed by 
thegreat bulk of the people, the changes 
were effected in the established ser- 
vices, which substituted not a new 
religion for an old, but the faith as 
professed in the primitive Irish Church, 
for a system of glozing superstition 
and priestcraft, which had its origin in 
the ambition of papal Rome. Which 
is, then, the intrusive church in this 
country ?—that which, being esta- 
blished by lawful authority, had re- 
ceived the willing assent of the clergy 
and the people ?—or that which owed its 
rise to the machinations of the emis- 
saries of the papal government, by 
whom the queen was denounced as a 
heretic, and her subjects absolved from 
their allegiance? Here we have queen, 
lords, commons, prelates, and people, 
all conforming to a system of liturgical 
doctrine and discipline, which they be- 
lieved to be agreeable to the best mo- 
dels in apostolic times, and continuing 
in this conformity for eleven years, 
without an objection or a murmur, 
until fomenters of religious strife find 
their way into the country, and, mak- 
ing religion a pretext for rebellion, 
create an opposition establishment, by 
which popery, in its worst form, is re- 
vived, and hostility to the queen pro- 
claimed as a virtue, and loyalty de- 
nounced as acrime. Which, then, we 
ask, is the intrusive church ? We do 
not ask which is the true church. The 
intrusive may be the true, and the esta- 
blished false, or vice versd. But the 
church which all the lawful authorities 
of the nation agreed to establish, and 
to which the people either actively or 
passively consented for so long a pe- 
riod, must surely be called the church 
of the nation; and any adverse esta- 
blishment which afterwards arose, can 
only be regarded like any other system 
of dissent, which may, or may not, have 
claims to toleration or respect, but the 
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existence of which can never invalidate 
the prior claims of that which has the 
full sanction of acknowledged law, to 
the consideration and the confidence of 
the entire people. It remains, there- 
fore, that whatever be the character of 
our establishment, it was the church 
established by law; and whatever be 
the claims of popery as a scriptural 
institute, it has no more claim than 
any other dissenting body to the tem- 
poralities which have been assigned by 
the state for the sustentation of reli- 
gious ministrations. 

Elizabeth has been denounced as a 
persecutor by those who are not 
ashamed to extol Mary as a pattern 
of exemplary queens. But they do 
not choose to remember that the 
latter persecuted for conscience sake, 
and to compel a conformity to a hated 
creed, and that what is called the 
persecution of the former was nothing 
more than the proper punishment 
of conspirators and traitors. Let 
us listen to the voice of authentic 
history. 


“In 1575, James Geraldine, the 
individual mentioned in the Pope’s Bull 
of this year, and one of the Irish lords, 
engaged in plotting an insurrection 
against his sovereign, Queen Eliza- 
beth,—went over to Philip II. King of 
Spain, on whom Pope Pius V. had con- 
ferred the dominions of the queen, and 
sought assistance from him, for the 
Irish Romanists. He then went to 
Rome, where after some time he ob- 
tained from the pope a pardon for all 
the bands of robbers, who then in- 
fested Italy, on condition that they 
should undertake an expedition to 
Ireland, for the exaltation of the See 
of Rome. An army thus composed 
was headed by a titular bishop of 
Killaloe, Cornelius O’Melrian, and by 
the Jesuit Saunders; and it landed in 
Ireland not long after. This expe- 
dition, however, entirely failed, but 
the same titular bishop, a few years 
afterwards, is found introducing sup- 
plies of men, money, and arms, from 
Spain, for the relief of the insurgents. 
Another, assuming the title of Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, came with orders 
from the King of Spain, that the 
Irish should revolt; and having ex- 
cited a rebellion, he fell in battle with 
the royal troops. OvHely, called Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, was sent afterwards, 
by one of the Irish chieftains, to the 
ing of Spain, whom he exhorted to 
invade and subdue Ireland. 
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‘* When the next insurrection broke 
out, we find M‘Egan, a titular bishop 
and vicar apostolic, issuing an excom- 
munication against all who should give 
quarter to the prisoners taken from 
the queen’s army. M‘Egan caused 
all such persons to be put to death in his 
presence; and he himself at last fell 
in battle against the royal army, lead- 
ing a troop of horse, with his sword 
in one coal and his breviary and beads 
in the other. In consequence of these 
proceedings, Ireland became the scene 
of war for thirty years, in which the 
bishops, Jesuits and other priests, sent 
by the pope, took a most active and 
leading part. In this war, numbers 
of the —e and ignorant people were 
exposed to the arts of the popish 
emissaries; and persuaded or forced 
to forsake the church, in order to shew 
their hostility to the queen.”—pp. 214, 
215. 


In our judgment Elizabeth erred 
not in her severity, but in her mode- 
ration. She should, from the first 
have denounced the traitors by whom 
she was herself denounced. She 
should have dealt with them, not as 
religious dissenters, but as public 
disturbers. What they claimed was 
the right of making religion an instru- 
ment of sedition. Her title and her 
legitimacy were denied, and she was 
herself pronounced accursed and ex- 
communicate ; and it was the right 
of propagating these opinions, and 
stirring up the people to act upon 
them, until the nation was involved 
in a civil war, that the worthies claimed 
who suffered for their misdeeds, and 
who would, had they been successful, 
have shewn but little mercy to their 
heretical enemies. Had the govern- 
ment been conducted with a firm 
hand from the commencement, much 
of the mischief which was afterwards 
done by these clerical incendaries 
would have been prevented. It was 
not, merely, as the reader will ob- 
serve, a contest between one mode 
of faith and another. The queen’s 
dominions had been already granted 
by the pope to the King of Spain; 
and to him the leaders of the Romish 
party, both lay and clerical, had trans- 
ferred their allegiance. They had, 
therefore, forfeited the protection 
to which they would be entitled as 
good subjects; and were they ar- 
raigned and tried for that single 
offence, they would have nothing to 


say why sentence of death should 
not be pronounced against them. 
But no vigour was manifested by 
the government corresponding to the 
energy and the audacity of the con. 
spirators and the insurgents. And 
much of evil was wrought in secret, 
before any care was taken to lay 


* an arrest upon the guilty parties, who 


when tried, were tried, not for he- 
resy, but for treason. It is idle, 
therefore, to compare the measures 
of precaution taken by Elizabeth, 
who acted strictly upon the defen- 
sive, against those who plotted against 
her person, her crown, and her dig- 
nity, with the measures of vengeance 
taken by Mary upon those who only 
differed from her and her ecclesi- 
astics upon abstract points of faith, 
and who would rather die them- 
selves, than enter into any conspi- 
racy by which her life would be 
endangered. Mary might have lived 
honoured and respected, had Cran- 
mer, Ridley, and Latimer been 
spared. Elizabeth could have had 
no security for her life for a single 
day, if she neglected to take the 
proper precautions against the formi- 
dable conspiracy that was formed 
against her. 

But, in truth, no machinations of 
the Jesuits could have succeeded in 
countervailing the influence of di- 
vine truth, and staying the progress 
of the reformed doctrines, had they 
not been seconded by the mispolicy 
of government, who, in their zeal 
for the banishment of error and igno- 
rance, were betrayed into measures 
which greatly militated against the 
interests of true religion. 

The value of the Irish language, 
as an instrument of civilization, was 
then unknown, and not only were 
no pains taken to employ it as a 
medium for the instruction of the 
people, but it was by legislative enact- 
ment, every where discountenanced 
and interdicted. The laws against 
the Irish habit were equally ill con- 
ceived, and could only have operated 
to the prejudice of those who made 
them, causing them to hate and ab- 
hor, as tyrants and oppressors, those 
who could thus make war upon pecu- 
liarities endeared to them by a thou- 
sand associations. 

While the spirit of the natives 
was thus stirred up against those 
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by whom their dear mother tongue 
was dishonoured, and the dress in 
which they delighted proscribed, the 

eat confiscation of Church property 
which took place so impoverished the 
clergy, that no sufficient sustenance 
remained for spiritual ministrations, 
and the requisite supply of religious 
teachers could not be found. Spen- 
ser, who spent much time in Ire- 
land during Elizabeth’s reign, thus 
writes :— 


“There was a statute, by which it 
was enacted, that ‘any Englishman of 
ood conversation being brought to the 
ishop, should be nominated to a vacant 
living before any Irishman; but that, 
though well intended, little was wrought 
by it, for there were not sufhcient 
English sent over; but the most part 
of such as came over of themselves, 
are either unlearned, or men of bad note; 
for which they have forsaken England ; 
or the bishop being Irish, rejects him, 
or if good, he carries a hard hand 
over him, so that he soon wearies of 
his poor living.’ And lastly, ‘ the bene- 
fices are so mean here, and of so small 
profit in those Irish counties, through 
the ill husbandry of the Irish, that they 
will not yield any competent maintenance 
for any honest minister to live upon.’ 
And then he adds, ‘even were all this 
redressed, what good could any minister 
do among them, who either cannot 
understand him, or will not hear him; 
or how dare any honest minister com- 
mit his safety to the hands of such 
neighbours, as the boldest captain dare 
scarcely dwell by ?’”—pp. 231, 232. 


Is it any wonder that, under such 
circumstances, but little progress 
should have been made by the Refor- 
mation ? 

During the reign of James, but 
little could be done for the spiritual 
enlightenment of the . people. The 
parliament that was called together, 
and by which it was hoped national 
concord would be produced, only 
served to engender strifes and animosi- 
ties, by which Romanists and Protest- 
ants were still more divided. And the 
great measure of the plantation of 
Ulster, which has eventually proved 
the best stay of British connection, 
was not carried into effect without acts 
of harshness and severity, which left 
behind them, in the minds of the op- 
pressed, a spirit of discontent, and a 
thirst for vengeance, which rendered 
them but too ready instruments of the 
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active and subtle spirits who were at 
that time indefatigable in plotting the 
downfall of heresy, and the severance 
of Ireland from the British crown. 

The reign of the first Charles was 
one of trouble and of blood. England 
was herself convulsed, and could but 
little attend to the distractions of Ire- 
land. In our last number, our readers 
have seen the manner in which the 
papal nuncio, Rinuccini exerted him- 
self to widen the differences between 
the Romish party and the King’s re- 
presentative, so as to prevent the paci- 
fication hy which they were about to 
be reconciled, and thus the happy con- 
sequences that might have ensued, had 
Ormond been enabled to reinforce his 
royal master. The massacre in 1641, 
the most deliberate, cold-blooded, and 
brutal butchery on record, which a 
sagacious observer of the signs of the 
times had predicted twenty-seven years 
before, from his observation of the 
teachings and the doings of the priests 
and Jesuits, who were freely permitted 
to instil their pernicious dogmas into 
the people, greatly desolated the 
church wherever the power of the in- 
surgents prevailed, and produced 
wide-spread and heart-rending misery. 
And the wars of Cromwell which fol- 
lowed, when the parliament was tri- 
umphant, and which might beregarded 
as the retaliatory vengeance of the 
Protestant party for the cruelties and 
the indignities they had been made to 
suffer, reduced, indeed, the power of 
the Romanists, but left the country 
such a wreck, that but little could be 
done, if the fanaticism of the time per- 
mitted any wise attempt to be made, 
for the re-edification of the church, or 
the furtherance of an unadulterated 
Gospel. Of the Irish Church at this 
period, Carte, in his life of Ormond, 
thus writes :— 


‘* It was in a deplorable condition, the 
cathedrals in many places destroyed, the 
parish churches nearly ruined, unroofed, 
and unrepaired; the houses of the 
clergy left desolate, and their posses- 
sions alienated, during the wars and 
confusions of former times. Most of the 
tithes had been appropriated, or sold to 
private persons,’ and made lay-fees. In 
some dioceses there was scarce a living 
left that was not farmed out to a patron, 
at two, three, or four pounds a year for 
a long time, three lives or one hundred 
years. Thevicarages were for the most 
part stipendiary, and their stipends so 
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miserably sordid, that, in the whole pro- 
vince of Connaught, there was scarce a 
vicar’s pension which exceeded forty 
shillings, and in many places they were 
but sixteen shillings. The bishopricks 
themselves, though many in number, 
yet but of small revenue, having the 
greatest part of them depauperated in 
the change of religion, by absolute 
grants and long leases, some of them 
not able to maintain a bishop. Several 
were by these means reduced to fifty 
pounds a year, as Waterford, Kilfenora, 
and others; and some to five marks, as 
Cloyne and Kilmacduagh, and as scan- 
dalous livings naturally make scandalous 
ministers, the clergy of the Established 
Church were generally ignorant and 
unlearned, loose and irregular in their 
lives and conversations, negligent of 
their cures, and very careless of observ- 
ing uniformity and decency in divine 
worship, in a country where they were 
endangered on the one hand by an infi- 
nite number of obstinate recusants, and 
on the other hand, by a shoal of factious 
and irregular puritans, brought out of 
Scotland, who offered daily insults to 
the established church government, and 
treated the rites of administering the 
sacraments with insufferable contempt.” 
—pp. 367, 368. 


The reign of the Merry Monarch 
exhibited a reaction, by which men 
were carried from one extreme to 
another, and in their hatred or con- 
tempt for puritanism, forgot what was 
due to true religion. Charles, who 
was himself a papist in principle, as he 
was a profligate in conduct, was but 
too ready to sell himself to a foreign 
power as theinstrument for re-establish- 
ing the Romish creed in his domi- 
nions. But he was compelled by 
circumstances to respect what he 
deemed the Protestant prejudices of 
his people, and “let I dare not, wait 
upon I would.” James, an undis- 
guised Romanist, openly attempted 
what Charles covertly desired; and 
the attempt led to a resistance to 
tyranny, which ended in the glorious 
Revolution. But during all this time, 
what could be done by a proscribed, 
betrayed, or plundered church for the 
effective dissemination of the true 
profession of the Gospel ? 

Then came the wars of William, 
another season of strife and convul- 
sion. This was certainly followed by 
the utter prostration of the Romanist, 
and the decided ascendancy of the 
Protestant party. But religion did 
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not benefit in this country as it might 
and ought to have benefitted, from the 
success which attended the arms of 
its victorious asserters. For more than 
half a century the government was in 
the hands of the Whigs, by whom the 
church was not so much regarded as 
an institute for upholding and propa- 
gating divine truth, as looked upon as 
a store-house of patronage, to be em- 
ployed as best might serve their need 
in their contest with political rivals. 
‘* The glorious memory ” was toasted, 
but the men who were most loudin thus 
vociferating their loyalty, were often 
the most indifferent about that righ- 
teousness by which alone a nation can 
be truly exalted. No better Protest- 
ant than Walpole ; but there were few 
by whom even the decencies of an ex- 
terior morality were more despised. 
Could the church have spiritually 
prospered in such hands, or is it sur- 
prising that its highest places were too 
often filled by political, indolent, time- 
serving ministers, who, provided they 
secured their own share of the good 
things of this life, were but little soli- 
citous for the spread of the Gospel ? 
Bright exceptions, certainly, did occur, 
by which the doctrine of our Lord and 
Saviour was richly adorned. Arch- 
bishop King in Dublin, and Berkeley in 
Cloyne, were, indeed, as professors of 
godliness, men worthy of the apostolic 
times ; and in many an humble vicar- 
age a holy man was to be found, who 
breathed the spirit and was imbued 
with the sanctity of the sacred ordi- 
nances which he was appointed to ad- 
minister. But the general character 
of the clergy could not fail to be 
affected by the system of patronage by 
which preferments were bestowed; 
and as that was predominantly worldly 
and political, so its fruits must have 
partaken of its nature, and savoured 
much more of this world than of the 
world to come. 

The consequence of this was, that a 
secular clergy gave rise to a profane 
and godless laity; and these, when 
they came to have political power, did 
not scruple to visit a church which had 
been thus abused, with pillage and 
confiscation. The wresting from the 
clergy the tithe of agistment, so impo- 
verished parishes, that a necessity was 
created for unions of several benefices, 
in order to make up a sufficiency upon 
the most moderate calculation for the 
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sustenance of a single minister. Thus 
were the clergy overburdened with 
duty at the same time that they were 
deprived of the means of efficiently 
performing it; and, as usually hap- 
pens in all such cases, when more 
than can be accomplished is required, 
less than might be effected is per- 
formed. Men become careless of at- 
tempting any thing, when all their 
efforts must still leave them miserably 
behind-hand in the thing appointed 
them to do. Hence but little was done 
in extending the boundaries of the 
church, and making its light to shine, 
and its blessings to be felt by a be- 
nighted Roman Catholic population. 
That the Established Church maimed 
its numbers, and that vital godliness 
did not utterly perish, we owe, under 
God, to the scriptural ordinances, the 
efficacy of which could not be entirely 
hindered by even the most unworthy 
administration of them. Our beauti- 
ful liturgy still existed, and kept true 
religion alive, at a time when but little 
could be expected beyond the merest 
routine duty from those who were de- 
nominated spiritual advisers. The 
Bible was no sealed book to our laity, 
nor was it unprofitable in the hands of 
many by whom its divine treasures were 
duly appreciated ; and thus there was 
preserved and perpetuated, even dur- 
ing the darkest times, a leaven of sound 
doctrine and of vital piety, which af- 
terwards wrought upon the whole mass 
of society, both lay and clerical, a mar- 
vellous regeneration. 

But we have already exceeded our 
limits. Our object has been to show, 
that if the Irish church has fallen short 
of the measure of usefulness that might 
be desired, that has arisen from cir- 
cumstances over which her ministers 
could have no control, and for which 
she should not be brought up for judg- 
ment. In another number we may 
enter more particularly into the actual 
working of the Establishment; and 
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we mistake much if we do not exhibit 
an amount of usefulness which may 
well put to shame her ignorant, or 
malevolent, or infidel traducers. That 
she is unfit for the station which she 
occupies, and that popery is more wor- 
thy of a state alliance, as more conge- 
nial with the mass of the people, are 
now propositions eagerly insisted on 
by her rancorous enemies, and which 
those who ought to be her defenders, 
do not refuse to entertain. As we 
have before, so we now again warn 
them of the peril and the wickedness 
of such courses. Never was there a 
time when her prospects of usefulness 
were greater, or when she was more 
fitted to dignify and adorn the position 
in which she has been placed. The 
people are athirst for Divine know- 
ledge, and she alone can adequately 
supply their need. Education is every 
day producing its proper effects, and 
the Church of England alone can meet 
the growing views and the expanding 
capacities of an inquiring people. It 
is not a Latin mass, or the superstition 
of legends and rosaries which consti- 
tute the staple of Irish popery, which 
can satisfy those, and they are a nu- 
merous and an increasing class in the 
Church of Rome, who begin to under- 
stand scriptural doctrine, and to desire 
a reasonable service. Maintain our 
Establishment in its proper efficiency, 
and it will soon manifest its blessed 
efficacy in turning many a sinner from 
darkness to light, and from the ways 
of error to the paths of truth—which 
are no other than the paths of the an- 
cient church of Catholic Ireland. 
Destroy it, and raise up another upon 
its ruins, and the blow will be struck 
by which the connection with Great 
Britain will be severed—nor is it pos- 
sible for imagination to exaggerate the 
evils which that one act of blinded and 
infatuated folly and wickedness may 
entail, not only upon this country, but 
upon England and the world. 
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CHAPTER I. 


“ My mind misgives. 
Some consequence, yet hanging in the stars, 
Shall bitterly begin its fearful date 
With this night's revels.” 


Lynavrst Court is one of those 
curious old black and white mansions 
which still remain in Cheshire and 
Lancashire, and are, I believe, pecu- 
liar to those counties. It is situated 
on the side of a hill, on the northern 
border of Lancashire, and commands 
a lovely view of the distant country. 
A curious maze of yew hedges and 
terraces forms the pleasure-ground 
on the southern side of the house, and 
beyond rise the splendid oak woods, 
for which Lynhurst has long been 
celebrated. 

On the north, some venerable yew 
trees divide the grounds from the 
old church yard, and the grey tower 
and now broken church- ‘yard cross 

cast their long shadows over the turf, 
and give a calm and subdued charac- 
ter to the otherwise cheerful landscape. 
The house has, of late years, changed 
proprietors many times ; vague tradi- 
tions people the old walls with super- 
natural visitants, and the fate of the 
last of its ancient possessors still casts 
a gloom around the scene of his faults 
and of their punishment. The very 
buildings seem to speak of decay, and 
neglect, and desolation; and their 
mossy stones, and ivied roof, and for- 
saken galleries. seem yet to re-echo 
the sad exclamation of the last of the 
Cliffords—‘‘ Broken faith, broken for- 
tunes !” 

But at the time of which we write— 
All-souls Eve some seventy years ago 
—all was light and gladness at Lyn- 
burst. The old house belonged to Sir 
Ernest Clifford, whose family had for 
many centuries possessed it, and after 
a long absence, he and his widowed 
mother had returned to it, and the 
family had assembled in the great 
hall to celebrate his coming of age. 

Ernest was a gay, light- hearted 
creature, beloved by all, and almost 
adored by his mother, with a noble 
form and a fine manly face, though his 
bright blue eye had a restlessness of 
expression which, while it gave, at 
first sight, animation to his counte- 
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nance, indicated to a closer observer 
a certain versatility of character which 
had never been repressed by his indul- 
gent parent. But none felt inclined 
that evening to speculate coldly or 
harshly on Ernest’s disposition; least 
of all Lady Julian, whose soft eyes, 
as they rested often on her only son, 
spoke all the tenderness of a mother’s 
feelings: and as the remainder of the 
party assembled round the fire, after 
the departure of the greater number 
of the guests, to drink Ernest’s health 
in the crystal cup which had for many 
generations been used on all such oc- 
casions, and which was ey 
called “The Luck of Lynhurst,” 
happier group could not well be ima. 
gined. 

Family tradition recorded that a 
cup of water had been presented on 
his knees, by the young heir of the 
then Lord of Lynhurst, to Queen 
Margaret of Anjou, as, exhausted in 
body, but unsubdued in spirit, she 
prepared for flight, after the fatal bat- 
tle of Northampton. 

** Well hast thou done thy devoir, 
true knight,” said the lion-hearted 

ueen ; “lay up this goblet among 
the records. of thy house. So may 
thy children’s children, like thee, pre- 
serve their loyalty to their prince, and 
faith to their knightly vows, and the 
blessing of Heaven will never depart 
from thine house.” 

The large blue eyes of Frances 
Gerard beamed with pride, as she 
listened to Lady Julian’s account of 
the devotion of their ancestors to the 
unfortunate Margaret in her greatest 
need—for she, too, was of the house of 
Clifford. 

Mrs. Gerard was the only sister of 
the late Sir Thomas, and during his 
life time no year passed without a part 
of it being spent by her at Lyn- 
hurst. 

Since his death, Mrs. Gerard had 
mourned over the early grave of her 
beloved husband. Frances becoming, 
in some sort, the sharer of her mother’s 
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griefs, had feeling and reflection far 
beyond her years. Her buoyant spirit 
cheered and gladdened all within her 
gentle influence, while the beauty of 
er young fair face and fragile form 
had procured for her the name of the 
Snowdrop of Sedgeley. 

The childish intimacy of Frances 
and Ernest deepened into love, when, 
after a separation of some years, they 
again met in the old haunts of their 
happy childhood; but Mrs. Gerard 
knew the depth of her child’s feelings, 
and the careless light-heartedness of 
Ernest. She wished, therefore, some 
proof of the strength of his attach- 
ment, and forbade for the present any 
engagements between them. 

‘*Frances is only seventeen,” she said, 
‘and Ernest has to return to Oxford, 
and afterwards to travel; let us speak 
on this subject again two years hence.” 

Earnest submitted with difficulty. 

“‘Two years!” said he; ‘‘it is a 
long long time to look forward to.” 
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‘*Prove yourself worthy of her, 
Ernest,” said Mrs. Clifford gently but 
seriously, ‘by the way in which this 
long interval is spent.” 

‘ Be it so, then,” answered Ernest. 
«‘ This day two years let us meet again 
here. Promise me,” he continued, in 
a low, deep voice, to his cousin—** pro- 
mise me not to forget All Souls Eve. 
I feel as if my whole life hangs upon 
that day.” 

He clasped her unresisting hand, 
and drawing a diamond, his own gift, 
from her finger, he added, solemn- 
ly— 

" « T will write our compact upon this 
old cup ; what shall be the word ?” 

‘* Faith,” whispered Frances. 

«“F E.,” continued Ernest, eagerly 
—‘‘ your initial and mine. It is a 
good omen that the letters united 
should form that word. Remember, 
dearest, that they can never more be 
separated till the Luck of Lynhurst 
is broken for ever.” 


CHAPTER Il. 


“T do notice 


That grief and patience, rooted in her, both 


Mingle their spurs together. 


Grow, patience, 


And let the shrinking elder, Grief, entwine 
This perishing root with the increasing vine.” 


A year passed away, Ernest was 
still abroad, and his letters had, for 
some time past, become fewer and 
more hurried. 

Mrs. Gerard remarked with sorrow 
the nervous anxiety with which Frances 
awaited their arrival, and the look of 
disappointment with which she used 
to lay down his short and unsatisfac- 
tory epistles. Ernest had finally 
quitted Oxford about three months 
after the meeting at Lynhurst, and 
they had since heard from himself of 
his visit to some distant connexions in 
Wiltshire, and of the happy fortune 
which had enabled him to assist his 
friend’s sister, Theresa Lyttleton, in a 
situation of some danger. She had 
been run away with in a little car- 
riage, in which she was herself driving 
two spirited ponies, and for some time 
she contented herself with guiding 
them, till, finding that they were 
rapidly oe a steep bank, at 


the foot of which was a small pool of : 


water, she summoned all her energies 
determining rather to overturn the 
Carriage, and so arrest their progress, 
than be hurled down into the deep 
water below. 
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Her mother, who was an invalid, 
was too much occupied with the care 
of her little dog, and with her own 
fright and fears, to estimate the full 
extent of their’ danger; and Theresa, 
pulling the ponies’ heads sharply round, 
and at the same time cutting them 
suddenly with the whip, succeeded 
with admirable presence of mind, in 
her determination ; and Ernest arrived 
in time to save both Mrs. Lyttleton 
and Theresa from the overthrown car- 
riage and struggling ponies. No one 
was hurt; but in the excitement of 
moments like these, feelings of inti- 
macy and interest spring up, which 
the usual intercourse of daily life fails 
to awaken; and Ernest, strong, as he 
believed, in his faith and attachment 
to Frances, did not avoid this danger- 
ous friendship, till by degrees the 
charm of Theresa’s conversation, and 
the excitement of her high spirit and 
daring disposition, became more and 
more necessary to him. 

He left Wiltshire abruptly; but it 
was winter, and his travels were de- 
ferred till summer, and in London 
they met again. Lady Julian's ear- 
nest endeavours were not — to 

B 
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withdraw her son from a course so 
dangerous to his future peace; but 
Theresa, young and imperious, de- 
lighted in her power, and gloried in 
exerting it. Ernest ceased to mention 
her in his letters, and his visit to 
Sedgeley was daily deferred, till he 
was obliged, he said, to start for the 
Continent without again meeting 
Frances. 

Rumours of his undisguised admira- 
tion of Theresa Lyttleton had reached 
Mrs. Gerard, even in her quiet home, 
and though the subject was carefully 
shunned by Frances, her mother 
watched, with ever increasing anxiety, 
her pale cheek and unquiet slumbers. 

One day—it was All Souls Eve— 
she returned from her walk with a 
lurried step, and a face paler and 
more subdued than usual. 

“Dear mother,” she said, as she 
rested at her mother’s feet, and her 
long bright ringlets almost concealed 
her countenance—“ I met old Ailes in 
the wood this evening; I stayed out 
later than usual; for “T was thinking 
of this day last year, and of our 
happy party at Lynhurst. When I saw 
the old woman coming towards me, 
my mind misgave me,” she continued, 
forcing a smile; “for she has never 
quite forgiven my forgetfulness of her 
messages to Mrs. Mills, about the 
spinning ; but she came towards me, 
and said very kindly, though in her 
own strange Scotch way— 

“«¢ What ails my bonny bairn ; for 
it is lang, lang since I hae seen the 
blink o° her bright een.’ 

‘*Then she rambled on in the un- 
connected way you know she has ever 
since old James's death, muttering 
something about deceivers, and a great 
deal which I could not understand. 

‘« Then turning suddenly round, she 
looked full into my face with her dee »p 
set eyes, bending ‘her head low down, 
and putting her arms akimbo, till I 
felt, with all my pity and regard for 
her, as if she were a witch, coming to 
foretell some misfortune. 
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*«*Do ye hear me, Miss Gerard,” 
she said, ‘or are your thoughts far 
awa’ the noo? It’s an auld woman 
wha speaks, and ane wha can never 
forget that she owes all to your mither, 
and your mither’s house. I wad ask 
ye the news of Sir Ernest. They tell 
me he’s no’ to be at the Hall this year. 
Forgi’e me if I am owre bold; but I 
wad ask ae question mair, and gie ye 
ae word o’ warning. Is he your 
cousin only, my bairn, or far, far 
mair? I hae offended,’ she continued, 
but answer me truly ; for Heaven's 
truth has aye been on your young 
lips.’ 

“What could I say, dearest mother? 
You know it is long since we heard 
from him, and I could not speak of 
such things to Ailes, so I answered 
at last— 

‘*¢* Te is only my cousin now.’ 

* And she drew herself up to her 
full height, and looking keenly into 
my face, said— 

««* What ye tell me may be owre 
true, though ye dinna believe it your- 
sel’. Poor young thing,’ she muttered 
to herself, and she turned aw ay towards 
her own cottage. 

‘*It is very foolish, dear mother ; 
but her words and her face haunt me, 
and I feel as if evil were coming soon.” 

She laid her face on her mother’s 
shoulder, and a tear stole down her 
pale cheek. 

From that day she never spoke of 
Ernest; for her worst apprehensions 
were soon confirmed. Unaccustomed 
to self-control, he followed his im. 
pulses, which being generally good 
and noble had seldom been restrained, 
and, thrown by circumstances, much 
into the society of Theresa, he was 
not proof against fascinations, which 
were, indeed of no common order, but 
which, if compared with the pure, un- 
selfish spirit and high principle of 
Frances, would have seemed dim and 
earthly, as the glow of a fire looks 
red and lurid when contrasted with 
the mild light of the evening star. 


CHAPTER III. 


“T hae made thy bed softly, 
That thou mayest lie doon ; 

They are watching thee now, 
Wha will follow thee soon.” 


AwnoTHerR summer had passed away, 
and Frances had long known that it 
was the last she should ever see. 

The day was closing, but the Octo- 


Old Ballad. 
ber sun still gleamed faintly 
the casement of the dyi ing girl. 
Frances seemed better ; “the much- 
dreaded day—the second anniversary of 
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All Souls Eve—was well nigh past, 
and earthly sorrows had long given 
place in her mind to the peaceful hope 
of a better world, and the joys which 
had once brightened her path here, 
grew faint before the gleam of eternity, 
which is, we humbly believe, some- 
times vouchsafed to brighten the death- 
path of the pure in heart. 

‘‘Dear mother,” she said, “sit by 
me; you look pale and exhausted. 
You have watched me too long, too 
tenderly, and when.I think how often 
I have failed in my duties to you it 
makes my heart sink, though I know 
you have forgiven me long long ago. If 

had told you all,trusted you with all, 
I should have borne it better, perhaps, 
but there are things of which one can 
hardly bear to speak. Now that all 
is passed, and that I can look back 
upon my life, and see it, as it were, 
in the solemn light of eternity, I can 
speak of it—all that I have thought 
and felt for years past rises up before 
me so clearly. One thing,” she said, 
speaking slowly and with effort, ‘I 
must say—it 1s not since—since all 
that has happened only that I have 
felt ill. I used before often to think 
that I could not live long; and the 
night at Lynhurst—the night of Er- 
nest’s birth-day, when we had been so 
happy—lI felt it then; and as I knelt 
in my own little quiet room, a solemn 
awe crept over me, and something (do 
you think it was presumptuous in me 
to believe it was something from hea- 
ven, dear mother ?) which told me 
that all this happiness would not last 
long ; and as I looked out on the old 
yew trees beneath my window, I 
thought how many generations they 
had seen pass away, and I prayed to 
Ileaven that my heart’s treasure might 
be laid up there. Was it not strange 
that I whom you used to call your 
merry child, should have been so full 
of solemn thoughts at such a happy 
time. But in the midst of all our 
amusements, the thought of that still 
moonlight night never quite left me, 
and I have often thought that the 
sorrows and disappointments which 
have come upon me since then, were 
sent in answer to my prayers; and 

Mr. Evans did not think it wrong in 

me to believe so. I know, dearest 

mother, it will comfort you afterwards 
to remember that I have felt weak so 
long—that my illness was not caused 
by any earthly hand; and Ernest's na- 
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ture, too, is good and noble; the day 
will come for him, too, when it will be 
a relief to him to hear it.” 

Mrs. Gerard could not interrupt 
her, she had suffered too long and too 
much to give way to violent emotion 
even when she saw her beautiful, her 
only child fading away; but as she 
knelt by her bed-side, and listened to 
her faint voice, there was deep resig- 
nation in her countenance, though her 
drooping form, and the heart-broken 
expression of her pale face, forcibly 
suggested the idea that the mother and 
her child would not long be parted. 
The faithful nurse who had watched over 
Frances in her childhood, now came to 
her bed-side. She brought the few last 
autumnal flowers, which the affection- 
ate gratitude of the poor school chil- 
dren, who had shared in Frances’s kind 
offices, daily supplied, and with them 
their anxious inquiry whether she was 
better, and whether they might sing 
their hymn—the last hymn which she 
had taught them beneath her window. 

Frances was now calm; the holy 
rite of which she had that morning 
partaken, had strengthened her, and 
she leant on her mother’s shoulder, 
and listened to their young voices as 
they sang— 

«« Lord have mercy, and receive us 

Early to thy place of rest, 

Where the heavens are calm above us, 

Still more calm each sainted breast.” 


Tears of mingled sorrow and grati- 
tude rolled down the pale cheeks of 
the mother, and she also at that mo- 
ment felt that the prayers of her child 
had been heard. 

The night came on grey and cold, 
with fitful gusts of wind, but Mrs. 
Gerard still sat by her daughter's bed 
—-still with a low, clear voice, read her 
the prayers for the sick, and cheered 
and strengthned her by the sight of 
her own calmness. 

The usual hour for rest was long 
past, but their hearts were full, and 
Frances could not compose herself to 
sleep. She called her faithful nurse, 
and after thanking her for all her 
kindness and watchfulness, besought 
her always to remain with her mother ; 
then signing to her to leave them 
alone, she raised herself on her pillow 
and said— 

“If it were possible, dearest 
mother, if indeed such wishes are not 


sinful, my last desire and prayer would 
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be, that I might see him once more, 
that I might show him that crystal cup 
on which his promise was engraven— 
not to reproach him, but to raise his 
thoughts upwards from that earthly 
faith which has been broken, to faith 
in the mercy and compassion of heaven. 
It was your example, your words, 
dearest mother, that taught me that 
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blessed faith, and my soul thanks and 
blesses you for it.” 

Her head bowed on her mother’s 
bosom, and with that last wish and 
prayer her spirit had passed away. 
The midnight bell sounded as Mrs, 
Gerard with her own thin hand closed 
her eyes, and then knelt in silent 
agony in the chamber of death. 


CHAPTER IV. 


** Give thy prayers to heaven. 
Pray—albeit but in thought, but die not thus." 


Anp how, in the meantime, passed 
the day with Ernest Clifford? In all 
the wild joy of hopes fulfilled, he 
brought his young bride to his father’s 
halls, all thoughts of care banished 


from his full heart by its excess of 


happiness ; and as the tall chimnies of 
Lynhurst Court rose from the midst 
of the oak woods, and he saw The- 
resa's gaze of admiration, he pressed 
her to his heart and welcomed her to 
her future home. Part of the evening 
was spent in exploring the old house. 
The tall turret and the great bell, 
which in 1646 had sounded to sum- 
mon the brave peasantry to arm for 
their king, could not well be visited 
till day light, but they wandered 
through the long gallery, which tradi- 
tion said had been graced by Queen 
Elizabeth, and where she had danced 
a minuet with the then Lord of Lyn- 
hurst, who, be it observed in passing, 
was, according to the picture still pre- 
served of him, one of the handsomest 
men of his time. 

The rooms which had been prepared 
for Theresa, and the suits of armour 
which still remained in the old hall, 
had all been examined and admired 
before the great bell warned them to 
prepare for dinner. 

ut whispers had already passed 
amongst the old servants, for Theresa’s 
haughty tone and careless eye con- 
trasted painfully with the gentle man- 
ner and kind look of Lady Julian, and 
a shadow even darkened the brow of 
of Ernest as she pushed lightly by 
his mother’s picture, which he had 
placed in her sitting-room, and said— 
‘the costume of that day was insuf- 
ferable; we will have it altered, 
Ernest ;” but Theresa's bright smile 
soon effaced the momentary impres- 
sion, and he led his fair bride into the 
dining-hall with a proud step and a 

y heart. 

eresa’s spirits rose as she looked 


MANFRED, 


at her husband’s beaming eyes; but 
a thrill passed through her heart as 
she saw him turn suddenly pale, when 
the old steward presented her, accor- 
ding to custom, with the crystal cup, 
the luck of Lynhurst. She raised it 
to her lips, and smiled as she drank 
his health, then held it out to her hus- 
band; but the word FE caught his 
eye—a sudden pang shot through his 
heart as old times recurred to his 
mind, and the pale, sweet face of 
Frances seemed to rise before him. 
With a deep sigh, almost a groan, he 
motioned to the astonished old man to 
take it away; but before he could 
seize the cup, it fell from Ernest’s 
trembling hand, and “the luck of 
Lynhurst lay shivered into a thousand 
atoms at his feet.” 

** Broken faith, broken fortunes,” 
muttered he in a low voice, for the 
mysterious connection between the 
erystal cup and the fortunes of the 
Cliffords had been strongly impressed 
upon his mind from childhood, and the 
pang of conscience had not yet passed 
away; nor did the horror-stricken 
countenance of old Brindley reassure 
him, till he caught the eager face of 
Theresa, who was half alarmed at his 
paleness, half amused at the tragical 
countenances of the attendants, and 
the reverence with which Brindley on 
his knees collected the fragments of 
the broken, goblet. 

** My dearest Ernest,” she said, and 
the colour-mounted to her temples, 
“are you ill? The luck of Lyn- 
hurst,” she continued, reassured as 
he gradually recovered himself, ‘ is 
quite safe as long as you are well, and 
do not look quite so serious. But 
what could induce your ancestors to 
entrust such a treasure to such a very 
fragile receptacle, I cannot imagine ; 
and here is Brindley inquiring what 
must be done with the pieces. Oh, 
keep them, by all means—luck in any 
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shape is not to be thrown away ; and 
now I shall leave you, if you are 
really quite well again; and pray,” 
she whispered as he opened the door, 
“don’t be infected by their foolish 
superstitions, but let me see you look 
as you did before this ill-fated cup 
made its appearance. 

Theresa drew her chair close to the 
fire in the large oak drawing-room, 
feeling for the first time in her life the 
loneliness of having no mother, no 
sister to whom to express her feelings 
—no one with whom she could laugh 
over the broken cup and Brindley’s 
comical panic, she said; perhaps it 
would have been more correct if she 
had said, no one from whom she could 
inquire the cause of Ernest’s agita- 
tion, and the whole history connected 
with the goblet which had so shaken 
his high spirit and strong pride. 

The wind rose and moaned mourn- 
fully round the house, and roared in 
the wide chimney, and she rang to ask 
for the old housekeeper, from whom 
she hoped, without direct inquiry, to 
learn some of the traditions of the 
family, and with whom she would at 
least have the satisfaction of hearing a 
human voice to dispel the gloom which 
was gathering round her ; for Theresa 
had been ever accustomed to be 
watched and worshipped, and solitude 
is irksome to all who have not dis, 
ciplined feelings and a reflecting mind. 

“Mrs. Mills,” she said, relaxing 
from the careless tone which had hurt 
the old woman’s feelings in the morn- 
ing, “I have a great curiosity to see 
Lady Julian’s sitting-room; besides, 
we did not open half the doors which 
open out of that long gallery, and I 
believe all the old furniture remains at 
that end of the house just as it was 
many, many years ago.” 

Mrs. Mille led the way, delighted to 
speak of Lady Julian, and to see the 
softened manner of her new mistress. 
But the long passages and shadowy 
corners of the old house were not cal- 
culated to raise her spirits, and she de- 
termined to return to the drawing- 
room. 

“This must surely be the shortest 
way,” said Theresa ; ‘ surely this door 
must lead towards my room;” and 
opening it quickly, she started at find- 
ing herself in a large empty apart- 
ment. 

“Not that way, not that way, 
ma’am,” said Mrs. itis who, staying 
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carefully to lock the door of Lady 
Julian’s room, had not overtaken the 
light step of the young bride. ** Don’t 
pass that way—that room is seldom 
used—it will chill you. You should 
not step into it on your first day at 
Lynhurst, my lady ; it is only used on 
sorrowful occasions—and it is called 
the Corpse Chamber.” 

Theresa started ; but the sound of 
Ernest’s voice reassured her—he had 
been following her wanderings over 
the house ; and she went quickly back 
into the gallery to meet him, and re- 
turned with him into the drawing- 
room. 

Ernest had recovered his composure, 
but not his gaiety—an unquiet con- 
science, once awakened, is not easil 
soothed—and his depression infected, 
though at the same time it piqued 
Theresa. 

He shunned the subject of the gob- 
let, however; and, kissing her ten- 
derly, said he only grieved that any 
thing should have saddened her first 
day at Lynhurst. Theresa retired to 
her room; and, her maid dismissed, 
she sat for a few moments watching 
the flickering shadows from the fire, 
and looking at a door which she had 
not before noticed, and which she fan- 
cied must open into the Corpse Cham- 
ber; but, making an effort to dismiss 
such ideas, she undrew the heavy crim- 
son curtains, and laid her wearied 
head on her pillow. 

The wind moaned fearfully, and the 
old yew trees groaned as they swung 
backwards and forwards in the storm. 
She almost thought she heard the great 
bell toll; and, sitting up in bed, she 
listened attentively. At that moment 
the mysterious door opened gently, and 
a slight girlish figure, dressed in white, 
slowly entered the room. Her long 
fair hair fell over her face and shoul- 
ders, and in her hand she carried the 
cup—the crystal cup—now apparently 
whole. She passed, or rather glided 
to the foot of the bed; and while 
Theresa, with parted lips, and hands 
convulsively strained together, felt 
frozen beneath her gaze, she shook her 
head slowly and seemed about to de- 
part. At this moment, Sir Ernest 
entered the room. ‘The vision turned 
towards him, and the light of the fire 
fell upon her still, pale face, and upon 
the letters on the mysterious cup. 

** My God!” gasped Ernest, slowly, 
‘is my brain turning? Frances, for- 
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give me,” he exclaimed frantically ; 
*‘one word, one word in mercy !” 

She raised her arm slowly towards 
heaven with a gesture of warning, al- 
most of supplication, and then va- 
nished away, 

Ernest strove to follow her—but his 
limbs seemed to fail him, and he stag- 
gered towards the bed, falling, rather 
than throwing himself upon it. The- 
resa could not speak ; but she felt his 
arm fall heavily across her chest, and 
she heard the bell toll midnight, 
Breathless and exhausted, she lay still 
and in silence till the minutes seemed 
hours, and the arm seemed colder and 
colder, and weighed more and more 
heavily on her trembling heart. One 


dreadful idea shot like lightning through 
her mind, and she strove to raise the 
cold arm, and to unlock the closed fin- 
gers; but in vain—it was his death- 


oP, 


7 * * . 


Many years have passed since that 
fatal night, and the ancient mansion 
of Lynhurst is now in the hands of a 
distant branch of the Clifford family ; 
yet the house itself, save from decay 
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and neglect, is unaltered. The Corpse 
Chamber is still connected with the 
apartments of the family ; nor has mo. 
dern refinement—prone as it is to put 
aside all thoughts of futurity, in order 
not to disturb the enjoyment of the 
present—dared, in this case, to sepa- 
rate the funereal from the bridal cham- 
ber. Nay more, it is believed in the 
neighbourhood, that, when any season 
of trial or sorrow awaits the present 
inhabitants of Lynhurst, the same fair 
pale face and fragile form flits through 
the chamber, raising its hand towards 
heaven—as if the spirit of Frances 
Gerard still lingered round the old 
halls where she had first learned to 
know the passing nature of earthly 
happiness — commissioned, perhaps, 
from above, to enforce the lesson which 
heaven is daily, by providences, and 
warnings, and sorrows, and blessings, 
alike teaching mankind, and which 
they, alas! learn so slowly; i. e. that 
our hearts’ treasure should not be en- 
trusted to the broken cisterns of 
earthly happiness, but raised and fixed 
on the unchangeable joys of an eternal 
world. 





THE COTTER’S BIRTH-DAY. 


Let venal poet chaunt the fleeching sang, 
To celebrate the birth-day of a king : 

Tis base to sing that kings can ne’er act wrang ! 
It is not praise, but satire’s keenest sting. 
O! truth is glorious as the sun of spring, 


That shines on a’ alike, an’ a’ to bless ; 
He gies his love unto the meanest thing 
That blooms or chirrups in the wilderness ; 
An’ truth glints bright on those whom tyrants would oppress. 


I sing the Birth-Day o’ the Cotter-man— 
A reverent patriarch three score years an’ ten, 
Wi’ lyart locks gracing his haffets wan— 
A dainty husband, an’ the best o’ men; 
Fresh in his eild as the green simmer glen, 
An’ still he effort maks his bread to earn— 
His aim to hae a canty but-an’-ben, 
Wi’ something aye to spare to ilka bearn, 
That they the gude auld hospitality may learn. 


To Elspeth Elphinstone, his auld wife dear, 
An’ faithfu’ sharer o’ his waes an’ joys, 
It is the happiest day in a’ the year. 
He was her chosen ’mang the playsome boys, 
An’ she was his at a’ their youthfu’ ploys— 
At Yule, at Maiden-feast, an’ Hallowe'en ; 
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An’ now, while gather round them bairns an’ oes, 
To ane anither doubly dear, I ween ; 
An’ memory hallows owre their love at deft eighteen. 


To Elspeth ’tis a holyday—his love 
For twa score years an’ ten hath made it so. 

Now frae the kist maun come the sacred glove, 
Which she pu’ed aff wi’ the maist fervent glow, 
To gie him hand an’ heart—come weal, come woe. 

Blithe on her ain gude man blinks Elspeth’s smile, 
While in her e’e joy’s siller dew doth flow ; 

An’ when she sees him comin’ through the stile, 

*Tis a’ her care to cheer him, wearied sair wi’ toil, 














The sun is shining through the afternoon, 
An’ on the gable-wa’ o’ Breckanshed, 
Owre which an ancient rowan, nature’s boon, 
Hangs its bright haterels* o’ berries red. 
The hairst is shorn, an’ ilka stook is led ; 
Keen owre the stubble-fields October blaws ; 
The maukin seeks her grassy, cozie bed ; 
Thick to the fir-wood hie the fatten’d craws ; 
While sons an’ dochters meet within their father’s wa’s. 


As frae the distant parishes they come, 
Each meets the welcome o’ their parents dear ; 

An’ a’ are glad to see their childhood’s home, 
Their mither loved, an’ father hale an’ fere. 
The urchins at their elders mickle speer, 

An’ marvel what can be ayont the hill! 
Elspeth prepares the feast o’ rural cheer ; 

An’ she has brew’d a brewst o’ nappy yill, 

An’ baken fowth o’ cakes o’ meal new frae the mill. 


Amid the floor the fauldin’ table’s placed, 
Its ample leaves extend on ilka side ; 
Now wi’ the gusty haggis it is graced, 
An’ dainty sweet-milch kebbuck—granny’s pride, 
That frae the chizzartt cam at Lammas tide. 
Behand, around, the filial lovin’ hearts, 
An’ smiling faces o’ their circle wide, 
Unknown to affectation’s hollow arts— 
To a’ the sire a rustic dignity imparts. 


The patriarch lays aside his bonnet blue, 
An’ in a hamely; but maist solemn way, 

His heart owreflowing wi’ thanks an’ reverince due, 
He hums the grace his gutchert wont to say : 
Sweet as the laverock’s consecrated lay, 

When owre the cottages he chaunts at noon, 
Winged wi’ the love o’ mony a pious day, 

That simple grace gaes to the throne aboon, 

To grace the soul when flesh shall lie in death’s deep swoon. 


The glistening gullie deep incision makes, 
An’ a rich, fragrant oam § the shieling fills ; 
Blind Elspeth hands about the carvie || cakes ; 
Adown the haggis stream clear oily rills. 
Healthy an’ hungry is the wight that tills 
The rugged moorland soil frae morn to night ; 
The plates are heapit up like little hills ; 
Parents an’ bairns now feast wi’ a delight 
Unknown to those used to the daily banquet bright. 
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Fu’ o’ the gurfie* meal their hyths they staich, ¢ 
An’ mony a dainty whang the kebbuck tholes ; 

The glorious nappy reams t in many a quaich, 
To cheer their unsophisticated souls ; 
A happier scene is not atween the poles ! 

An’, Scotland loved! that happy scene is thine. 
Simplicity yet mony a heart controuls— 

Oh! mayst thou never that true blessing tine, 

But in thy music, sang, an’ manners ever shine. 


Beside her ain gudeman loved Elspeth sits ; 
Proud o’ his bairns, he views them round—but one 
Is missed. Quick frae his pleasant visage flits 
The smile, which, for a time, arrests the fun. 
Adown his cheek the sad saut tear has run— 
He thinks him on his Alice—where is she ? 
Ah! Alice is where never glints the sun! 
She sleeps wi’ death in her virginitie, 
Even like a dreaming strain o’ unborn melodie. 


She was her father's pet—which Elspeth knows, 
An’ sees his aged heart wi’ sorrow wrung ; 
But it was ever hers to balm his woes, 
An’ sympathy an’ love are ever young ; 
Sae there are hinnie words upon her tongue 
As into hers she clasps his toil-worn hand— 
“ Oh! weep nae mair! Like lily fair has sprung 
Our Alice’ spirit in a blessed land, 
To bloom in bliss for aye amang the sainted band. 


* An’ wha, my ain dear Willie, wha can say, 
But that our bairn may wi’ the lave be here ? 
Though far aboon, she yet may mind the day 
That was to her on earth sae fu’ o’ cheer, 
For nane could love ye mair, nane mair revere. 
Ah! heaven has truths which heaven alane can prove ; 
The blest departed may at times be near, 
To soothe our sorrows wi’ their spirit-love, 
Or mix our simple joys wi’ holier frae above. 


“ Right glad am I that ye believe sich thing ; 
For, let the minister preach whate’er he will, 

It is a sweet belief, frae which aft spring 
Thoughts holy, like the starns when a’ is still, 
Save the soft wimple o’ the crystal rill ; 

The soul is weaned frae warldly cares the while, 
An’ at Love’s sacred fountain drinks its fill. 

E’en now methinks I see our Alice smile, 

As she was wont when leaning owre the ivy-stile. 


But for sic thoughts, oh what were mortal life ? 
Love wadna find on earth a dwelling-place, 
Nor joy nor sorrow eith ; husband an’ wife 
Nae mair be household words ; an’ filial grace 
Ne'er lit affection’s smile in infant’s face; 
While hope an’ memory wad pine an’ dee, 
An’ leave not in the mind ae happy trace 
Of what has been, or what is yet to be— 
Divinest truth lives in what mortals canna see. 


** An’ what, my ain gudeman o’ Breckanshed, 
Maks this to you an’ me a holy day ? 


* Unctuous. 
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Because that we a lovin’ life ha’e led 
Frae rosy youthhood till our heads are gray ; 
Because it is a type o’ heaven’s ain way, 
Met a’ thegither thus in love an’ joy ; 
For, when our souls shall cast their sloughs o’ clay, 
We'll meet aboon, wi’ naething to annoy, 
Husband an’ wife, dochter an’ son, an’ ilky oe. 


He feels his Elspeth’s holy reasoning— 
That Alice now is heaven’s adopted bairn. 
Still memory to the lovely dead will cling, 
An’ wi’ our years affections warmer yearn: 
It may be wise, but nature winna learn, 
To smoor* our grief for a departed love, 
For death will ever point wi’ finger stern 
To the mute lips that could sweet feelings move— 
To the closed een that with gay smiles youth’s garland wove. 


An’ thinking on his Alice dear inspires 
His heaven-devoted mind to solemn mood, 
An’ wi’ the eloquence of hope it fires, 
An’ lifts the soul to its eternal good— 
To worship Him wha gies the raven food— 
To love each other in their love o’ Him, 
An’ alway to eschew the evil brood 
Of vice, which makes to thousands heaven's way dim, 
An’ fills wi’ harsh regret life’s cup—dark to the brim. 


The while his Elspeth feels a pious joy, 
Affection twafauld for her leal gudeman. 
Anither daud o’ kebbuck gets ilk oe,t 
Anither dram flows frae the grey-beard can— 
Round gaes the wish, to lengthen far the span 
Of life, wi’ blessings to the reverent sire. 
Such scenes alone domestic love can fan, 
Until ’tis kindled to a sacred fire, 
Which never can but wi’ the heart itself expire. 


But think na the night’s hartsomeness is gane, 
For there are lads an’ lasses in the ha’; 
Maggie whispers to Tam, an’ Tam to Jane, 
An’ Jenny to her laddie tells it a’, 
Then he to granny, granny to grandpa ; 
The smile o’ kind consent blinks in his ee. 
Tables and chairs are set back to the wa’, 
While Jock, the herd, is sent for tweedle-dee,f 
An’ in high tift are lad and lassie for a spree. 


Twa lang Scots miles the laddie has to gang 
Ere he be at famed Robie Petrie’s farm— 
Than whom, at auld strathspey, or reel, or sang, 
Nane better ever kittled hair on thairm ; 
Gray eild an’ youth his cunning harp can charm, 
Inspire the heart wi’ glee or soft lament, 
An’ a’ the gentle happy feelings warm— 
Oh, wi’ his fiddle Rob is music’s saint, 
For Scotia’s muse her sweetest notes to him hath lent. 


Yet, my loved Scotland, where on earth the land 
That boasts a genius which surpasses thine ? 

It was thy manners Ramsay's fancy fann’d; 
Hence is his pastoral a’ but divine, 


* Smother. t Grandchild. t Fiddler. 
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Which thou, whilst thou art Scotland, wilt not tine. 
An’ matchless, too, thy doric melodie 
To calm, exalt, an’ a’ the heart refine! 
Ah! he wha feels thy sang, he will be free— 
’Tis to the mind as simmer is to flower an’ tree. 


The ministrel’s nae yet come, an’ a’ think lang, 
For the excited heart soon wearies sair ; 

It is requested Jane maun gie her sang. 
An’ wha’ is that sits by her mither’s chair ? 
’Tis he wha thinks Jane fairest o’ the fair— 

Oh, many a smirk hae they exchanged unseen. 
The sangstress wales an ancient native air ; 

The subject is a happy one, I ween, 

’Tis nature’s happiest—love in twa soft-smiling een. 


SONG. 


When I sing 0’ love to thee 
Like a bird on leafy bough, 
Laddie, gin thou lovest me, 
Tell me true, an’ tell me now. 
Those wha wait to-morrow’s hour 
Aften find sweet turned to sour ; 
Love is but a summer flower, 
An’ wanting warmth it winna grow. 


Laddie, gin thou lovest me, 

Tell me now, an’ tell me true; 
Be thou frank as I am free— 

But ne’er say what thou mayst rue. 
I am tired 0’ wooin’, wooin’ 
Making maut an’ never brewin’, 
Trysting aye an’ naething doin’, 

Love's doocot big*—I'll be thy doo.+ 


Frae lass and lad, frae mither, an’ frae sire, 
A smile o’ sweet applause her frankness won ; 
The lover blusht, glowing wi’ love’s true fire ; 
The mither kindly call hin—her gudeson ?t¢ 
A dainty, thrifty chield, an’ fu’ o’ fun. 
He kens na how to look, nor what to say ; 
But, lately, he a verse or twa had spun, 
An’ he wad sing to them his rustic lay— 
Gin Jane’s betwitching een marr’d na his rude assay. 


SONG. 


O! there is little in this life 
To cheer the heart o’ man; 
The feck o’ it has been care an strife 
E’er since the world began :— 
The rich wi’ a’ their wealth are poor 
Whan they wi’ cares are vext ; 
The toiling poor their hearts inure, 
An’ fearna what comes next. 


But care may come, an’ care may gae, 
Joy sometimes blinks atween— 
An’ sweet, after the night o’ wae 
Its bonny morning sheen ! 


* Dove-cot build. t Dove, { Son-in-law. 
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The sweetest joy aneath the lift 
Kythes in twa slae black een— 
An’ it is Nature’s loveliest gift 
To Jane o’ Breckan-Green. 


O! pure, pure are the blobs o’ dew 
That frae heaven’s spring-cluds fa’— 
An’ chaste, chaste is the lily’s hue 
That maks a’ Nature braw; 
But there be chaster in the breast 
Whare simmer aye has been, 
The lily-thoughts that make her blest— 
Fair Jane o’ Breckan-Green. 


Forbye her lightsome smiles sae meet, 
The couthiest heart has she ; 

An’ thin her cherries twa, sae sweet, 
Are nae for fools to prie! 

O! he may bless his star for life, 
Earth's happiest wight I ween, 

Wha woos an’ wins to be his wife, 
Fair Jane o’ Breckan-Green. 


Blithe to the ditty list the twa auld fouk, 
Weel-pleased to see their bairn lo’ed by a lad 
Wha is nae thriftless loon, nor menseless gouk ; 
An’ there lurks naething in his heart that’s bad 
To break the holy-vow, an’ mak it sad, 
But wha could picture Jenny’s look the while? 
Like May she blusht—was something mair than glad 
An’ aye she tried to hide the dimpled smile— 
The mair she tried, the mair was seen its fairy-wile. 


’*Maist out o’ breath, the herd comes running in 
Roaring wi’ a’ his might—* The Fiddler’s come !” 
Wi’ very joy ilk heart loups in its skin ! 
Now, but an’ ben, there is a busy hum, 
An’ nae a face is there looks sour an’ glum ; 
The very dog is blithe, an’ yowffs wi’ glee ; 
An’ brisker broond* the spankst up the wide lum— 
The beggars at the door are glad to see 
The famous music-minstrel o’ the “ North Countrie.” 


The sage is seated in a cozie nook ; 
Now Elspeth gies a dram to famous Rob ; 
Ae breathless moment—now the thairms are strook 
To that whilk wad hae cheer’d the soul o’ Job ; 
Auld Rothiemurchus! The queans bosoms throb, 
An’ off they spangt, inspired by the strathspey ! 
The lads fast follow. Now they reel, now bob ;§ 
Soon mark’d wi’ tackits|| is the floor o’ clay ; 
Nae villain-passion there the lasses to betray. 


That man can ne’er be blest, ah! wha’ll dare say ? 
Is there a human heart sae cauld and drear ? 
Behaud that rustic group in its array ! 
Awa’ wi’ sophistrie! Sic doolfu’ lear 
But only serves the ee o’ life to clear! 
Thus Nature is omnipotent owre a’— 
The honest heart an’ gay maun feel her cheer— 
It ne’er owre-steps the border o’ her law, 
But wi’ her lives, an’ frae her Eden canna fa’. 


* Fly ¢ Sparks, { Bound, § Dance. jj Shoe-nails. 
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Ye wha in mansions dwall, an’ palaces, 
Could ye behold that mirthfu’ country-dance, 
Ye, certes, wadna brak the warld's dear peace, 
Nor mair wage war wi’ Russia or wi’ France. 
Napoleon on his war-horse proud might prance, 
An’ Wellington him dish at Waterloo ; 
But bloody glory never will enhance 
The hero’s happiness up to the true— 
Gin kings like cotters lived, they wad be happy too. 


Now the gude man maun hae his favourite spring.* 
Wi’ right good will is granted his request ; 

Gleg jinks the fervent bow owre ilk charmed string— 
For the Magician’s fain to ply his best: 
Hark! frae his loved Cremona’s tunefu’ breast 

Comes Tulloch Gorum—glorious, sweet, an’ clear ! 
And can the patriarch in his daist rest, 

While its grand magic comes full on his ear ? 

Wi’ Elspeth he maun dance to crown the birth-day cheer. 
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Now thumbs are knackt, an’ mony hard hands clapt, 
To see the gray-hair’d couple in the floor. 
It fires the sage! His gude bow-hand seems rapt! 
Sweet speaks his fiddle! weel his skill can woo her! 
* Weel done! O famous Rab!” cries Jock Balfour— 
** Weel done—weel done!” cries ilka lass and lad. 
The gleefu’ noise is heard far owre the moor ! 
Jocose wi’ him wha maks her bosom glad, 
Jane blushes oft, yet laughs to see her deft auld dad. 


But now the Coukoo-knockt has chappit ane, 
An’ lass an’ lad’ reluctant, hear the same. 
Ay, decent hours the patriarch law has been, 
Sae he retires wi’ Elspeth, his dear dame. 
In love their filial sons an’ dochters came, 
In love they now, though laith depart awa’. 
The moon is up, an’ clear, to light them hame ; 
The sage strikes up—'tis Scotland’s social law— 
Our hallow’d tune—“ Gude night, an’ joy be wi’ ye a’.” 


Such is the glory o’ the North Countrie— 
Such is the glory o’ the human heart, 
For nature’s glory is simplicity. 
O! Scotland, mayst thou ne’er see it depart, 
Thy cottage-manners changed for those o’ art, 
An’ thou wilt prosper in the sight o’ heaven. 
Still be the love o’ God thy sacred chart, 
An’ thou frae freedom never can be driven, 
An’ a’ it blessings to thy cotters will be given. 


O’ may he rise, an’ soon the glorious sun 

That wi’ blithe light shall shine on ilka land, 
When the great rights o’ freedom shall be won, 

Each in his station work, wi’ head or hand, 

That which is best for a’, by wisdom planned ; 
When, frae the palace to the cottage meek, 

Peace, like a hallowed rainbow, shall expand ; 
When king shall list, an’ priest an’ patriot speak 

The sacred truth—that wi’ God’s love strong are the weak. 
I. Nevay. 
Forfar. 


Dancing tyne. T Rude sofa. t German clock, 
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THE DISMISSAL OF MR. 


A very clever letter has appeared in 
the public prints within the last month, 
bearing the signature E. Lucas, and 
notifying to J. Watson, Esq., the dis- 
pleasure of his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant. The act for which Mr. 
Watson has incurred this censure, 
and for which he has forfeited the 
commission of a deputy-lieutenant for 
his county, was his having subscribed, 
as chairman to a public meeting, a re- 
solution at which his excellency has 
been graciously pleased to take offence. 
The resolution, as cited in the letter 
of Mr. Lucas, was as follows :— 


** Resolved, that we deem it essential 
to take immediate steps to re-organise the 
Orange Institution in this county, and 
that the county secretary be forthwith re- 
quested to convene a county meeting.” 


For signing this resolution, Mr. 
Watson has suffered the severest 
punishment which the Irish govern- 
ment had power to inflict upon him. 

We have called Mr. Lucas’s letter 
clever, and we are not disposed to 
withdraw this commendation of it; 
but we must, at the same time, add, 
without any ill will to the writer, that 
the letter is deficient in truth. It has 
an air of temperance, fairness, and 
discretion; and, if there were but a 
substance of truth in its main allega- 
tion, it would be, in all respects, 
worthy of its writer’s reputation. We 
beg to be understood as not imputing 
to Mr. Lucas the disgrace of an inten- 
tional misstatement, but with this pro- 
viso we shall proceed to comment, 
without the least ceremony, on this 
false and plausible document, to which 
inadvertently or ignorantly he has 
been induced to affix his name. 

The main grounds on which the 
resolution of the Lisburn Orangemen, 
signed by Mr. Watson, is condemned 
by his Excellency, Mr. Lucas pro- 
nounces to be, that the Orange socie- 
ties having been discountenanced by 
the sovereign, and declared illegal by 
the legislature, a resolution for their 
revival, in itself an offence, was still 
more culpable when adopted by a ma- 
gistrate and a deputy-lieutenant.— 
There can be little doubt that the con- 
clusion thus expressed follows fairly 


WATSON. 


from the premises. If Mr. Watson 
had it in kis view to re-organise a sys- 
tem condemned by the legislature, dis- 
countenanced by the sovereign, he 
contemplated a high crime—a crime 
for which he would be deserving of 
punishment far heavier than the loss 
of a decoration ;—if Mr. Watson had 
no intention of committing such a 
crime, the letter in which he is charged 
with it was one which ought not to be 
written or sanctioned by a govorn- 
ment affecting to be impartial and 
just. The culpability of the govern- 
ment is not lessened by the act with 
which the charge against Mr. Watson 
is disguised under a sophistry, which 
demands some little attention before 
its unfairness can be detected. 

The fallacy lies in this assumption— 
that the Orange s»cieties which Mr. 
Watson is accused of a purpose to 
revive, are the same, or of the same 
character as those which were pro- 
hibited by law, and discountenanced 
by his majesty William the Fourth. 
Nothing can be more unjustifiable than 
such an assumption ; and few things 
can be more notoriously incorrect. If 
the Orange societies were interdicted 
or discountenanced in the various acts 
to which Mr. Lucas refers, it was not 
because of their name, but for far dif- 
ferent reasons, of which it is necessary 
only to say, that they are expressed in 
the various acts alluded to. Now it 
is quite notorious that the Orange 
lodges in Ireland have conformed to 
the exactments of the laws, ard have 
removed from themselves all those in- 
cidents of their organization which 
influenced the sovereign to express his 
disapproval of them. The changes 
thus made in the constitution of 
Orangeism are notorious. To sup- 
pose the Irish government ignorant of 
them would be, in the absence of ade- 
quate proof, to do the government 
gross injustice. Why, then, was Mr. 
Watson accused or suspected of a de- 
sign to relapse into that system of 
Orangeism which has been condemned 
and charged, rather than judged (as 
every man ought to be, until evidence 
to a contrary effect has been adduced 
against him,) by his professions taken 
in their natural meaning, as having a 
purpose to revive extinct lodges, in the 
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spirit and agreeably to the regulations 
of existing Orange societies? If he 
designed to violate the law, he was 
openly announcing an intention for 
which, when put into effect, he would 
be liable to the penalty of transporta- 
tion. Upon what grounds could Mr. 
Lucas or the Irish government con- 
clude that he contemplated such a 
project, and had the madness publicly 
to make his intention known ? 

Will it be believed that the govern- 
ment has not condescended to justify 
or excuse its erroneous impressions by 
one item of evidence? Will it be 
believed that the Resolution upon 
which Mr. Watson's condemnation is 
rested, furnishes proof positive against 
the charge against him? And yet so 
itis. The graveness of the offence 
imputed to Mr. Watson, is his having 
subscribed the resolution we have al- 
ready quoted—a resolution “ to re-or- 
ganise the Orange institution in the 
county” in which the resolution was 
passed. Was this to re-construct the 
Orange Society in the form and with 
the constitution which were thought, 
in 1835, to render it objectionable? 
Was this to re-organise the Grand 
Orange Lodge for Ireland, holding its 
sittings in the metropolis, and exercis- 
ing authority over all the branches of 
the Society? Was this to revive 
again the exploded system of secret 
signs and pass-words? Was this, in 
short, to contemplate the construction 
of a Society, which should be, in every 
respect, obnoxious to the penalties of 
law, or, in the slightest degree, at 
variance with the spirit of law? No; 
the very terms of the resolution prove 
that it was the Orangeism of the 
altered system Mr. Watson contem- 
plated—a system defensive fur his own 
county, without illegal connection or 
association with {Protestants in any 
other part of the kingdom. Mr. 
Watson's purpose being, then, legal, 
openly avowed, and, as his unblemished 
reputation would indicate, honestly 
conceived, the government has taken 
its own ignorant suspicions, or, per- 
haps, the insinuations of calumniators, 
as grounds of charge against an upright 
and loyal magistrate, and on such dis- 
reputable grounds, has punished him 
without a hearing. 

But there was another charge against 
Mr. Watson—he assented to, or, as 
it is intimated in the letter of Mr. 
Lucas, countenanced and encouraged 
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the passing of a resolution to celebrate 
one of the July anniversaries by a 
public procession. 


**As a deputy-lieutenant,” proceeds 
the missive punafory, ‘‘ you should be 
an aid to the lieutenant of your county, 
in all lawful measures tending to pre- 
serve its peace. You have encouraged 
assemblies, the result of which, in an 
adjoining county, has been a formidable 
affray, attended with loss of life.” 


This is hardly entitled to the praise 
of adroitness, inasmuch as it compels 
one to remember, that the goverment 
must share in the blame, such as it is, 
of the censured deputy. Mr. Watson, 
it appears, joined in a procession, or as- 
sented to the propriety of making such 
a demonstration in a county where 
there was not even one untoward event 
to reproach him for his decision. So 
far the prudence of this gentleman 
appears to have had a fair testimony 
from events. He thought a public 
demonstration might be safely made, 
and the result proved that he was 
right. He did lend his “aid to the 
lieutenant of his county in lawful 
measures tending to preserve the 
peace.” Perhaps his presence in the 
procession was the most effectual aid. 
It was a “lawful measure” to adopt 
the course he did, and it was a success- 
ful measure. In “ another county” it 
appears there was a “ formidable af- 
fray, attended with loss of life ;’’ and 
instead of censuring the lieutenant, 
who did not adopt “all lawful mea- 
sures” to prevent such an affray, the 
Irish Government pounces on the vene- 
rable magistrate who preserved order 
and peace, and censures him for the 
neglect of others. In short, the case, 
truly stated, stands thus. The go- 
vernment and legislature, by permit- 
ting the procession act to expire, “en- 
couraged assemblies,” which are now 
complained of. Mr. Watson adopted 
the “lawful measure” which he thought 
most expedient, and which proved ex- 
pedient for “ preserving the peace,” 
and he is accused of doing the evil 
which was the act of government, 
encouraging the assemblies objected 
to, and he is censured for doing the 
good which government and its fa- 
voured functionaries neglected to do— 
the “ adopting all lawful measures for 
preserving the peace,” and preserving 


the peace by their adoption. 
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It is hard to escape, when govern- 
ments wield accusations thus double- 
edged and two-handed. One of Mr. 
Watson’s crimes is for having acted, 
as is falsely alleged, in defiance of the 
prohibitions of law; and another 
that he exercised a freedom which the 
law undeniably gave him, and dis- 
charged, it may be, a duty which even 
this letter of dismissal assigned to him. 
He, perhaps, in his simplicity, had 
been betrayed, as we ourselves have 
been, into the belief which now, it 
seems, is a delusion, that freedom to 
do, without molestation or punish- 
ment, whatever is permitted by the 
law, is of the essence of liberty. Ac- 
tion, it would seem, is henceforth to 
be circumscribed within a narrower cir- 
cle. What law permits, Lord Hey- 
tesbury may be pleased to punish. To 
us, we confess this appears the most 
intolerable of despotisms. A law is 
promulgated ; we know it, and if we 
act in opposition to its provisions, we 
cannot excuse our misconduct on the 
plea of ignorance. We had been 
warned, and we disregarded the moni- 
tion. It is not thus Mr. Watson has 
suffered. It does not appear that 
Lord Heytesbury gave notice of his 
determination to abridge the liberty 
which the crown and the legislature 
had granted. No proclamation was 
issued to stand in the place of the 
penal statute which had expited. 
Does not the punishment or censure 
of Mr. Watson, for having done what 
British law allowed, and even the 
Castle had not inhibited, seem more 
like an after-thought and a caprice, 
than an exercise of deliberate and dis- 
criminating severity ? 

We are glad to perceive that an 
honorable and gallant member of parlia- 
ment has given notice of motion which 
will raise a discussion on this impor- 
tant although very painful subject, in 
the next session of parliament. For 
this act, as for many a former act, the 
gallant gentleman, Colonel Verner, 
has our cordial thanks. Our best 


is, 


wishes go with him ; and our earnest 
entreaty is addressed to the Conserva- 5, 
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and be ready to stand up firmly for 
the right. We would have no evil 
act or evil intention defended. We 
would deprecate every thing like 
sophistry or evasion. We would not 
have a bad cause defended or a good 
disgraced by any indirectness. Let 
Mr. Watson be consulted as to what 
were his intentions and purposes; the 
testimony of a long life—a life passed 
without a stain—gives assurance that 
what he affirms may be relied on. If 
it appear, on inquiry, that the Orange 
Institution which he purposed to re- 
vive, was to be constituted so as to 
justify the charge against him of hav- 
ing meditated the re-construction of 
an illegal society, let no member of 
parlizment—we make the appeal deli- 
berately—censure the government for 
having displaced him. But if it be 
found that his purpose was to re-or- 
ganise that society from which the 
peace and order of his country expe- 
rienced so signal benefits, agreeably to 
a system and form in which the great 
principle which it ever professed shall 
be strictly maintained—a system and 
form and principle in which the letter 
and spirit of the laws shall be acknow- 
ledged and respected—if Mr. Watson 
contemplated the re-establishment and 
the extension of a society perfectly 
legal, and which he had reason to be- 
lieve would prove essentially useful— 
that is to say, if it were his design to 
have the Orange Society re-constructed 
in the County Down, agreeably to the 
form in which it exists elsewhere—let 
his upright intentions, his high-toned 
directness of purpose, his frank and 
honourable avowal of his design, his 
life of consistency, disinterestedness, 
and zeal for the public good, the spot- 
less impartiality of his magisterial de- 
cisions and exertions, his great and 
acknowledged services—be faithfully 
made known to the British senate and 
people, and contrasted strongly, 

they ought to be, with the adroit mis- 
sive which nothing can justify or ex- 
cuse, if it have assumed, erroneously 
and without adequate reason—still 
, more, if it have assumed, contrary to 


tive members for Ireland, that they & evidence within the reach of all ob- 
makethemselves thoroughly acquainted @ serving and refleeting persons—the 
with the circumstances of the case,“’fact of Mr. Watson's culpability. 


[While we write, the public papers present us with an account of the great 
meeting at Lisburn, to condole with Mr. Watson upon his dismissal, and to 
remonstrate, constitutionally, against that most ill-advised and arbitrary act of 


her majesty’s advisers. Although the day was unfavourable, the meeting was, in 
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all respects, numerous and influential. The Marquis of Downshire took the 
chair, and gave the whole weight of his character and position to the strong 
sentiment of indignation and contempt which pervaded an assemblage of from 
five and twenty to thirty thousand of the sturdy yeomanry of the north, 
(some reports make the meeting as high as fifty thousand,) at the in. 
sult which had been offered to all of them in the person of their tried and 
valued friend. Thisis as it should be. We say, advisedly, that unless the Pro- 
testant gentry thus identify themselves with the Protestant people, and make 
common cause with them in their struggle against a policy by which every thing, 
morally and constitutionaly valuable, is being sacrificed, piecemeal, to a gigantic 
project of popish aggrandizement, which seeks to realise, under a sovereign 
of the house of Brunswick, the very objects which were aimed at when the last 
sovereign of the House of Stewart was driven from the throne, they will be 
justly considered as undeserving of their confidence, and a people who are deter- 
mined to be and to continue free, must look for other advisers. And this, we 
are glad to perceive, is one of the courses resolved at this great meeting. A 
society is to be formed to look after the elections now near at hand, and to do 
whatever can be done that the cause which is dearer to them than their hearts’ 
blood, may have fitting representatives in parliament. 

We, of this journal, need not say what our opinion is of the old Orange insti- 
tution. We have never seen reason to depart from the judgment of a former 
government and parliament, that it saved this country in ninety-eight. That 
it should be revived precisely as it existed at the time when its dissolution took 
place, is, we believe, what no one at present desires. It was then a secret 
society. No one desires any secrecy now. There was, then, a system of signs 
and pass-words that may have been necessary as long as the society was a secret 
one, but which cannot now, for any useful purpose, be longer required. There 
were other peculiarities against which objections were made, and which are 
equally non-essential; and in all these particulars we have full confidence in 
the good sense of those who may be appointed to organize a system of Protes- 
tant defence against Romish aggression, that whatever might thus be a cause of 
offence will be avoided. 

The battle is to be fought at the registries. Irish Protestants must not forget 
that the men who will represent them in the next parliament will have in their 
hands the destinies of this great empire. They should also hold steadily in 
mind, that by a system of atrocious slander, as skilfully as it was malignantly 
directed, the minds of the people of England have been much misled. If the 
minister now sets them at nought, and seeks their overthrow, it is only because 
he supposes he may safely injure those who have been so successfully abused, and 
that any amount of indignity may be heaped with impunity upon men who 
have been so long exposed to the railing accusations of a popish and radical 
pa that even the inventors of the wholesale calumnies against them begin to 

elieve their own lies. We would, therefore, impress upon them the necessity 
for the greatest caution. They must take care, in their just indignation against 
present measures, not to be betrayed into any rash act or word which could 
cause the principles they have at heart to be spoken against, or give even a 
colour of justification to the representations of their implacable enemies. Theirs 
is a case in which caution is as indispensable as boldness, and in which the 
maxim is a wise one, “to keep silence—yea, even from good words,” though it 
may be “ pain and grief to them.” Their first object should be to make it per- 
fectly clear that theirs is a strictly defensive confederation; that they seek but 
to uphold, in their pristine integrity, the principles of our time-honoured con- 
stitution ; that the constitutional rights of all classes of her Majesty's subjects 
they will religiously observe, and only require that the same good faith should 
be kept towards them by those who, upon the strength of oaths and declara- 
tions, that they would respect our Protestant institution, were admitted to seats 
in the imperial parliament. Let this be done—let their moderation be thus 
made manifest to all men, and we have little doubt of the result. The honest 
men of England and of Scotland will identify themselves with a cause thus 
asserted and maintained, and the most reckless minister may be made to feel 
- there may be more of peril, than of honour or of profit, in a contest with 
them. ] 





